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PREFACE 

Not being learned in the 'Science’ or Art of Chronology, 

I secured in 1920 a contribution on that subject from my 
colleague, Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraj, which is reproduced here 
as the ‘Introduction’; and I am thankful to him for having thus 
removed a.serious defect from my work. It remains for me 
only to indicate in brief the materials that I made use of in 
preparing this translation. For the Bhasya I relied mainly 
upon my own Edition published in the Chaukhambha Sanskrit 
Series’ along with a commentary of my own. In the case of the 
former I was helped by the following manuscripts : 

I„ Palm-leaf, styled in the notes as ‘Puri Ms. B’ which 
contains the Bhasya from 1-2-4 to the end. 

II. Palm-leaf, styled as ‘PuriMs. A’, containing the Bhasya 
from the beginning to 3-2-42. 

III. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Sutra only. 

These three were kindly lent to me by the revered Sankara- 
carya of Govardhanamatha, Puri. 

IV. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Bhasya, Adhyaya V only— 
styled ‘C’. 

V. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Bhasya, Adhyaya V only— 
styled ‘D’. 

VI. Paper Ms. of the Sutra only belonging to Jagadisa 
Mishra. 

VII. Paper Ms. of Sutra only belonging to Babu Govinda- 
dasa. 

Every one of these manuscripts was found to be quite 
correct, specially the first two, which proved of incalculable help 
in fixing the text of the Bhasya in several places. 

For the Tutparya I have used the edition in the Vizia- 
nagaram Sanskrit Series’. 

For ’the Parishuddhi, I have had to rely upon a manuscript 
secured for me several years ago from Madras, by my friend 
Babu Govindadasa. 
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Of the Bhasyacandra, I had a single manuscript, 
from Babu Govindadasa’s valuable collection. 


obtained 


In addition to these I have also used, for my notes, (a) the 
Bodhasiddhi, also called Nyayapari'sista, of Udayana, and the 
Anvlksanayatattvabodha of Vardhamana ;—manuscripts of both 
<3f them having been secured for me by Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
Vindhyeshwari Prasad Dube of the Sanskrit College Library. 

When the translation was first published in Indian Thought, 
it was accompanied by a complete translation of the Nyaya- 
vartika also. The publishers of this revised Edition however 
have decided to omit the Vartika, in order to make the work 
handier and more within the means of the Sanskrit Scholar 
whose circumstances are seldom affluent. 


With this brief preface I lay this Edition also at the feet of 
those to whom I owe all I am and all I have— 

Allahabad j 

February, 11, 1939. j 


GANGANATHA jha. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.—PRELIMINARY 

The Works, of which an English translation has been 
offered for the first time in the following pages, consist of 
(a) Nyaya-sutras by Gotama, ( h ) Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana 
and ( c ) Nyaya-Vartika by Uddyotakara. Vacaspati Misra’s 
Tatparyatika, Udayana’s Tatparyapari§uddhi and Raghiittama’s 
Bhasyacandra, have been utilised only in so far as they have 
been deemed useful for illuminating the more obscure points 
in the Sutras or in their Commentaries. 

The history of Nyaya remains still to be written, and it is 
not known with certainty how and when this system came to 
be associated with Vaisesika. In the Nyayabhasya, and natur¬ 
ally in all subsequent works based upon it, we find the two 
systems generally mixed up. The Vaisesika categories are 
everywhere tacitly assumed in Nyaya, and, though on certain 
points, metaphysical (e. g. ‘pilupaka’ versus ‘pitharapaka’ ) and 
epistemological (e. g. recognition of the number of pramanas, 
viz. four in Nyaya and two in Vaisesika), the two schools di¬ 
verge from each other, their general harmony is still very re¬ 
markable and would seem to be fundamental.* In the present 
state of our knowledge it is not possible to discriminate the two 
systems with any degree of accuracy, except by characterising 
one as mainly logical and methodological and the other as me¬ 
taphysical. And besides this there are other factors to be counted. 
There have been theological influences at work in the elaboration 
of the ideas of each school. The allied Jain and Buddhist 
thought of the age must also have had some effect on the system 
as a whole. The age in which the early Nyaya literature was 
written was an age of polemics, and until the history of contem¬ 
porary thought, especially what is revealed in the oldest Buddhist 
and Jain literature, comes to be written, all speculations regard¬ 
ing the fundamental character of this literature are bound to be 
more :or less unsuccessful. Then again, there is the almost 

* ,Cf. in this connection Dr. D. Faddegon’s “The Vaicesika System,” 
pp. 48-49. 
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insurmountable difficulty of determining, in the case of the 
Sutras and the Bhasya, whether the whole work proceeded from 
one author or consists of parts ascribable to different authors 
belonging to different times. The subject is complicated, and 
a study of the Bhasya and of the Vartika is calculated to be 
very helpful in this direction. 

II.—THE NYAYA SUTRAS AND VATSYAYANA 
BHASHYA. 


(1) Opinions of Scholars. 

(i) On Nyaya Sutras. 

The Nyaya system of philosophy, like every other Indian 
system, is based upon a body of aphoristic sayings, called‘Sutras’ 
which are ascribed by tradition to one Aksapada ( called in 
Chinese soc-mock, lit. ‘foot-eye’), more popularly known as 
Gotama or Gautama. Who this Gotama was and in what time 
and country he flourished are questions to which no satisfactory 
answer can be given. Scholars have, of course, attempted to 
offer an answer, but all in different ways. 

{a) Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri (J. A. S. B., 1905, 
pp. 17/-ISO) tries to show, on Chinese evidence, that Aksapada, 
the founder’ of Nyaya, was a pre-Buddhistic teacher, but he 
adds that the Sutras as we have them are comparatively modern, 
being probably post-Mahayanic in age. He places them in the 
2nd Century A. D. 

{b) Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Candra Vidyabhusana 
(Introduction to “The Nyaya Sutras of Gotama”, S. B. H., pp 
v-viii; Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 161-162) be¬ 
lieves that the author of the Nyaya Sutras, who was identical 
with the author of Gautama Dharma Sutras and of the Pitrimedha 
Sutras and was an inhabitant of Mithila, lived in the 6th Century 
B. C. and was a contemporary of Buddha. He was the author of 
the Jirst chapter of the work, the later chapters being.subsequent 
additions. 


(c) Professor Jacobi ( J. A. O. S., XXXI, 1911, pp. 2, 13) says 
that the Sutras and the Bhasya are later than the origin of Sunya 
Vada (i. e., end of 2nd Century A. D.l and earlier than that of 
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avada (f. e., end of 5th Century A. D.), and that the inter 
vaTbetween the Sutras and the Bhasya need not be supposed 
to have been more than a generation. He assumes, it seems, that 
the whole Bhasya is one uniform work ( Cf. Ibid, p. 6). 


<8L 


(d) Professor Stcherbatskoi (‘ Epistemology and Logic as 
taught by the later Buddhists,’ as summed up in J. A. O. S., 1911 
pp. 4-5), on the contrary, sees in the Sutras and the Bhasya 
marks of acquaintance with Buddhist Idealism, whence he de¬ 
clares them both to be posterior to 500 A. D. This view has 
been refuted by Jacobi. 


(e) Bodas (Introduction to Tarkasangraha, B. S. S., pp. XXX- 
XXXII) says that the work of Kanada, as we possess it, cannot 
be anterior to 400 B. C. and posterior to 500 A. D., which is the 
date of Vatsyayana. Vatsyayana under Ny. Sut. 2-2-36, refers 
to Vai§. Sut. 3-1-16. The Sutras of Gotama are older than those 
of Kanada. He says definitely that Gotama’s text belongs to 400 
B. C. on the ground that Sabar Svami (Bib. Ed., p.10) quotes from 
Upavarsa a passage showing that Upavarsa was familiar with 
Gotama’s system. If this Upavarsa be identical with the minis¬ 
ter of Nanda there is no inconsistency in placing Gotama in the 
4th Century B. C. or a little earlier. 


(/) Professor Suali ( Introduzione alio Studio della Filosofia 
Indiana, p. 14) accepts in the main Jacobi’s conclusion but remarks 
that though the time of Vatsyayana may be accepted as right, 
that of Gotama is doubtful. One generation is too short an 
interval to be placed between the Bhasya and the Sutras. He 
would suggest an interval of 100 years, if not more, thus refer¬ 
ring the Sutras to about 300 or 350 A.D. 


(g) Professor Garbe (Die Sankhya Philosopie, p. 33) con¬ 
siders Nyaya to be the latest of the six orthodox systems and 
says that no trace of it is to be found before the Christian Era. 
He states no grounds for his conclusion, but he notes that the 
Nyayadarsana as such was known to PaiichaSikha whom he be¬ 
lieves to have been a contemporary of Sahara, living sometime 
between 100 and 300 A. D. 
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( ii ) On Vatsyayana Bhasya. 


Regarding the Bhasya too there is a wide diversity of views. 

( a ) First of all we may refer to the theory of Dr. Windisch 
who, in his excellent pamphlet ‘ Uber Das Nyaya Bhasya,’ pp. 
14-15, has sought to prove that the Nyayabhasya must be ascrib¬ 
ed to the same period in which the Mahabhasya was written, 
i. e., about 200 B. C. He shows by means of illustrations that 
both the works are more or less similar in structure and style 
and that both contain a number of pregnant sentences which 
are of the same type. In the case of Mahabhasya, Kielhorn 
has established this satisfactorily (C/. his booklet ‘Katyayana 
and Patanjali’). These sutra-like short sentences never end in 
l[T?r and must be the work of a predecessor. It is interesting to 
find that the explanations of these generally end in sTTcT I These 
explanations, in the case of the Nyayabhasya, usually end in 
or 3T^TB., resembling the of the Mahabhashya 

which Kielhorn showed as belonging to the explanation-part 
and not to the Vartika itself. The sutra-like sentences would in 
course of time ( as their origin was forgotten ) come to be re¬ 
garded doubtfully as Sutra or Bhasya. This has been, we know, 
really the case. 

( b ) Dr. Vidyabhusana (Introduction, p. X ) places Vatsya¬ 
yana, whom he makes a native of Southern India, about the 
middle of the 5th Century A. D. or (Bhandarkar Volume, p. 163 : 
Ind. Ant., 1915 ) about 400 A. D. The rvhole work is evidently 
by one author. The Nyaya Sutras 4-1-39, 4-1-48, 2-1-1-19, 4-2-32 
2~l - 37 and 4-2-26, 3-2-11 are interpolations from Madhyamika 
Sutra and Lankavatara Sutra, which somehow crept into the text 
before or during the age of Vatsyayana. 

( c ) Mm. H. P. Sastri ( J. A. S. B„ 1905, p. 178 ) makes Vat¬ 
syayana post-Mahayanic, i. e., a successor of Nagarjuna and Arya- 
deva. y 


W) Stcherbatskoi’s view (loc.cit.) is that Vatsyayana lived 
long after 500 A.D. Both the Sutras and the Bhasya are supposed 
to contain references to Vijnana-Vada and must be posterior 
to the date of its origin in the 5th Century. 

(e) Jacobi (/oc. cif.) places Vatsyayana about the beginning 
of the 6th Century or earlier. He accepts Windisch’s Vartika 
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and allows an interval of about a generation 
Sutras and the Bhasya. 


between the 


(/) Suali (Joe. cit.) accepts Jacobi’s date for Vatsyayana, as 
already noted. 

(g) Bodas (Introduction, p. XLI) assigns Vatsyayana to the 
end of 500A.D. on the ground that “he preceded the well-known 
Buddhist teacher, Diiinaga, who is said to have lived in the 
early part of the 6th Century.” 

(2) Review and Remarks. 

We have attempted to give above the views of some of the 
best authorities on the chronology of the Nyaya Sutras and Vatsy- 
ayana’s Commentary upon them. The time of the Sutras is 
found to range from the pre-Buddhistic or Buddhistic age to 
about 600 A. D. So about Vatsyayana the dates assigned vary 
from 200 B. C. to about 700 A. D. This wild confusion is a sure 
indication of the fact that we are travelling on insecure ground. 
And as a matter of fact it is not possible to be quite precise when 
the premises are so shaky. The Sutras and the Bhasya do not 
seem to have yet been studied with that minuteness and tho¬ 
roughness which their nature demands. A critical edition of the 
Sutrapatha of Nyaya, based upon a collation of all available Mss. 
of different recensions and of the Sutras as accepted by the 
various glosses and commentaries still existing, is the greatest 
desideratum of the day, and until this is done it is vain to en¬ 
deavour to determine the sutratva of a particular aphorism. In the 
translation efforts have been made to determine this, as far as 
possible. From the very nature of the present work, the trans¬ 
lator has had to rely upon the verdict, direct or implied, of the 
Bhasya, the Vartika, and the Tatparya, and also upon Vacaspati 
Mirra’s N yayasucinibandha ; but help was also derived from 
two old manuscripts, obtained from two different sources. 

The question of Bhasya is even more complicated, as Mss. 
of this work are comparatively very rare. In these circumstances 
therefore all such theories as have a bearing more or less direct 
on the character of the text have to be accepted as only tentative. 
Then again there is the inevitable danger of a tendency to read 
modern thought into old words. If there be a passage illustrat- 
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' > mg an old theory which has died out but which survives in its 
developed form in a recent but better known Vada it is very 
likely that we shall understand it as representing the latter. 
The early history of Indian thought being not known in detail 
it becomes really very hard at times to identify a particular 
doctrine. 


Professor Stcherbatskoi’s theory does not seem to call for 
any new comments. Jacobi has already treated it at some 
length and tried to shew that neither the Sutras nor the Bhasya 
can be proved to contain allusions to Buddhist Idealism, so that 
they must be earlier than the age of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
(500 A. D.). Vacaspati’s interpretation of Sutras 4, 2, 26, 35 
as directed against Vijnanavada is erroneous. So far it is all 
right. But Jacobi, Vidyabhusana, H. P. Sastrl and Suali all find 
in the Sutras and Bhasya traces of Sunyavada. This seems to 
me problematic. That there is a doctrine much allied to the later 
Buddhist Sunyavada need not be gainsaid. But it does not seem 
to have yet been established that this doctrine is really the same 
as the so-called Sunyavada of Nagarjuna’s school. And even if 
it is there is no necessity to assume a priori that the whole 
work proceeded from one pen and belongs to one, viz., the post- 
Nagariuna period. 


( 3 ) The Age of the Sutras and the Bhashya 

Assuming that all the Nyaya-sutras, as we have them to day, 
are not genuine and that some of them may possibly represent 
later interpolations,* there is no reason to deny that the general 
framework of the system is of a much earlier date. There is 
nothing to contradict Dr. Vidyabhusana’s view that the Sutras 
belong to 600 B. C. Mm. Sastri’s opinion that Akshapada was pre- 
Buddhist and was the founder of the school is also acceptable, 
but where is the proof to show that all the Sutras came after the' 
development of the Mahayanic School and that even some of 
them were not composed by Aksapada himself ? The suggestion 
of the Sutras having passed through several redactions may be 
accepted in the main, but this does not militate against the anti¬ 
quity and genuineness of some parts of the work at any rate. 

* Cf, Faddegon, “The Vaicesika System,” pp. 46-47. 
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^Introduction of Yoga in a work on Nyaya is not altogether 
inexplicable, if we remember that both Yoga and Nyaya ( includ¬ 
ing Vaisesika), as systems of theological philosophy, belonged 
to the Saiva School. The very word Isvara, (as distinguished 
from ‘Purusottama’ of Sankhya which, as Haribhadra points out, 
was affiliated to Vaisnavism) signifies Siva. Even in later 
times the Saiva Naiyayika Bhasarvajna (800 A. D.) intro¬ 
duced Yoga in his Nyaya tract, viz., Nyaya-Sara. The section on 
3toga in Gotama’s work (Sutras 4, 2, 38-48) does not bear on it 
any special mark of later development. The “peculiar character” 
referred to by the iaastriji is not apparent to me. 


It is interesting to observe that the several doctrines which 
have been introduced in the 1st Lecture of Chapter IV as 
does not refer explicitly either to Sunya Vada or to Vijnana-Vada. 
They may well stand for theories so widely current in Buddhis¬ 
tic and post-Buddhistic ( but generally pre-Christian ) times, 
and a detailed examination of these in connection with the his¬ 
tory of contemporary thought is sure to be highly profitable and 
enlightening. The Sutras and the Bhasya must be subjected to 
such an examination before any final opinion regarding their 
age can be fitly pronounced. 


This is not the right place to enter into a discussion of this 
kind, but we may just note a w T ord or two here briefly in order 
to suggest that this line of pursuit is likely to yield valuable 
results. 

(1) hirst of all, we may refer to the doctrine as stated in 
Sutra 3-1-52, which states that <3^5 ‘touch’ is the only sense-organ, 
the other so-called sense-organs being only modifications of it. 
This is a queer, but a very old view, and we find it as early as 
500 B. C. in Greece, where Democritus ( and later on Aristotle 
too) advocated a similar theory. And even in modern Nyaya, 
though the unity of sense-organs has been rejected as such, the 
importance of and its distinctive character have been strong¬ 
ly emphasised. The doctrine of i. e. the view 

that relative consciousness is possible only when there is con¬ 
tact between manas and tvak, is based upon the recognition of 
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'eTact that the function of in our mental life is unique 
it the doctrine as mentioned in the Sutra asserting that 53^ 
is the only sense-organ stands by itself. It is unknown to any of 
the existing systems of philosophy. But we know that it is the 
old Sahkhya theory. Both Ratnaprabha and Bhamati under Ved. 
Sut. 2-2-10, attribute it to Sahkhya. It does not exist in the 
Karika of Uvarakrsna and appears to be much older than this 
author. The date of ISvarakrsna :is uncertain. Dr. Keith 
(Sankhya System, p. 69) places him about 450 A. D. and Dr. 
Vidyabhusana’s opinion is very much the same (Med. Logic, p. 83)? 
For reasons into which I cannot enter here I feel inclined 
ho assign a much earlier date to the work. Probably the publica¬ 
tion or Mathara Vrtti undertaken by Dr. Belvalkar will help to 
clear up much confusion on the matter. At any rate it seems 
probable that the view on was very old and Gotama’s allu¬ 
sion to it is a probable sign of the antiquity of the Sutras. 

(2) Then we may pass in review the various Vadas discussed 
in the 4th Chapter, Lecture 1. We should remember that these 
were all extremist theories in connection with the origin 

and nature of the world. 


(i) The first Vada (4. 1. 14-18) which affirms the origin of 
things from pre-existing vmm, i s as old as the Upanisads and 
is found in the Pali literature. It amounts to a denial of what 
is technically called I 

(n) The next Vada known as Isvaravada (4. 1. 19-21 ) de¬ 
clares that the Ultimate Nimitta of production is God and 

no, or , T hi, ultra-,heistic position disavows 

the efficiency of human will a ltogether and assigns every 


t .s for this reason that in Susupti or dreamless sleep, when “the 
h , aP u PenS . t0 b u 6 Wlthm the ‘? uritat ’ be y°nd the sphere of it “ 
rest and there is abeyance of conscious life altogether. For details see 
forthcoming work ‘Nyaya Vaiseshika System of Thought’ (P ar t III Sect' * 
on Psycho-physics, etc.) 1 11 If bectl0n 


Karma 


tProbablythis was a reaction against the extreme Mimansa theory of 
ma. The theory isias old as Buddha’s day. And it i s not impossible, 


4b nut 11 

though not likely, that the word <fT<UT in the phrase ' etc 

oadv Br te h ial ( ) u S WeH ' * "' 0Uld be ' ™ ■Hwion 'to the 

early Brahmavada. In this connection the reader is referred to the 

given in the present translation in loco. 
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'duct to the direct intervention of a Divine Resolve. 
The human will is said to be efficient in subordination to ac¬ 
tuation from Above. The Ancient Pali and Prakrit literature is 
reple te^with accounts of similar theories. The statement 3TO 

(M. Bht. 33. 28 ) says plainly that pleasure and pain, i. e. 

the fruits ( ), come directly from God and not from human 

effort, for the simple reason that man as such is ignorant () 
jmd impotent (suffer) i n regard to his pleasure and pain. The 

is God. Such exists in the Upanisads,* and we 

may detect it in some shape in the Pasupata DarSana of Madhava- 
carya s Sarvadarsanasangraha. This is, of course, slightly dis' 
tinguished from the Isvaravada of which the Sveta t Upf (1. 2) 
speaks. 

(iii) The next \ada (4. 1. 22-24) leads us to a denial of all 

kinds of nimittas. Phis is evidently an aspect of Cf. 

ASvaghosha s Buddhacarita, 9. 52. Here too the freedom of 
W1 Repudiated. This doctrine is really the same as 
Hg’TOsrPf described in the Brahmajalasutta of Digha Nikaya. 
In the Sumangala Vilasini (1.H8) Buddhaghoga explains the 
term as springing up without a cause’, and in the Udana (6. 5) it 
is said to signify negation of origin from a cause, whether intrin¬ 
sic ( ) or extrinsic ( TO ). This is 

pure and simple, and was an old doctrine, associated, in one of 
its phases, with the name of Makkhaliputta Gosala who denied 
not only freedom of will ( ) but also all forms of causalitv 

Wj or vCrm*. This doctrine is also called 3%^ and was one 
of the three views which the Com. on Dhammasangani charac¬ 
terises as incorrigible and hopeless, 

(iv) Now the rejection of own nature or individuality 

oat ing ends in a doctrine which is discussed in 

outras 4. 1. 37-40, This 3WTO7 is the preliminary to the his¬ 
torical Sunyavada. 

~ ^ is closely related to the other doctrine, i. e . TOT- 

•^Tr^I X, viz, that everything is impermanent. This is the 


* Cf. Kaush'. Up., 3. 9. 

t Samanvaphala Sutta in D. Nik., 2. 20; Uvasagadasa 5/. 166 (Hoern)e' 
Ed., p. 97). 
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antecedent of technical of subsequent centuries 

and was an old view. This view is a truism of Buddhist Litera¬ 
ture and need not be stated in detail. 
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(vi) The opposite doctrine, vis., ( Sutras 4. 1. 

29-33 ), was also current very widely in early times. The name 
used sometimes to be given to an aspect of this doctrine 
though of course with a slightly different shade of meaning. The 
i. e., the belief that ‘Everything Is’, of which the 
Satkaryavada of Sahkhya was a later modification, was the ear¬ 
liest and most general form of this doctrine. Professor Garbe, 
in his ‘Sahkhya Philosophie’, notes that the Sasvata Vada as 
discussed in the Brahmajalasutta is the Sahkhya view. That 
Garbe is right would appear from the following declaration in 
Vyasabhasya (under Yoga Sut. 11.15) : g'VPTJpsrcrstrRf (f. e., 
on denial of and tTjlT? both ) ^ 

And on the other hand we observe that’.the 
discussion turns on a view which from the very language of its 
expression we recognise at once to be of the Yogins. Cf. Nyaya 
Bhasya : ^ 

(under Nyaya Sutra 4-1-32 ). 

(vii) ( Suts. 4-1-34-36 ) was also known to 

the earlier Buddhist literature. This view is intimately con¬ 
nected with and therefore with in general. 

The notion that the whole is a mere aggregate of parts and not 
a distinct', entity from them, i. e., that is only a name given 
to a definite collocation of gunas, was very old indeed. Away 
from the Buddhist philosophers it was also partly recognised by 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya ( Cf. ) 

(viii) The WR44RWT? is very mysterious. Vatsyayana’s 
interpretation is not clear. It was a doctrine of number, pro¬ 
pounded to account for the origin or nature of things. The word 
implies that it was an extreme view. Could it have any 
connection with the Vedic notion of 3^: or with some form of 
the Pythagorean Theory of Number ? 

All this is guess-w r ork, but very probable. At all events it is 
plain that the thesis regarding the late origin of some of the 
Sutras, especially those referring to the several doctrines, is not 
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_ lusively demonstrated, though it may be admitted that inter¬ 
polations do exist in the Sutra and in the Bhasya. The simila¬ 
rity of ideas, and even in some cases of stray words, does not 
necessarily prove, as Pandit Phanibhusana Tarkavagl£a rightly 
remarks in his introduction (P.34) to his excellent Bengali trans¬ 
lation of Nyaya Sutra and Bhasya, reference to any parti¬ 
cular theory of later years, unless it is clearly stated. We know 
from a study of Indian philosophy and Literature that certain 
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stereotyped sayings have come down from ancient times, and 
though these may be found in different works they need not be 
ascribed to any of them. By way of illustration it may be said 
that Nyaya Sutra 4-2-o2 reminds one of a similarly-worded saying 
in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya ( under Pan. 4-1-1 ): sTOrf 

W l 3Tn%c?TJTr'^ ^ | ° Even this 

verse which is split up into 4 parts and commented on by Patan- 
jali is apparently older than his own time. 


What is said of the Sutras applies to a certain extent to the 
Bhasya also. The interval between the two is not known, but it 
is certain, as W'indisch has already established, that the Bhasya 
was not the immediate successor to the Sutras. There had 
been a Vartika of which some fragments exist, not only on the 
1st but even on subsequent chapters. C/. the Vartika : UnfaRre- 

under Sutra 4-1-21. 

ihis piece has been explained by Vatsyayana which practically 
exhausts the whole Bhasya on the Sutra. Considering this fact 
a space of 300 or 400 years would not be an unreasonable interval 
to suppose between the Sutras and the Bhasya. In other words 
Vatsyayana may be assigned to the 2nd or 3rd Century B. C* 
This date would not be incompatible with the general style 
and structure^of his language. The peculiar use of certain par- 
ticles, viz., 3T<T, 3T?T, a nd more particularly of % would seem 
to be an indication of the antiquity of the work. The use of % 
in prose, which reminds one of the Brahmans and Pali texts, is 
remarkab le^ and almost decides the question. 

It must be confessed that this view too, like the others contested, is 
no ett( -' r than a tentative assumption, but it works better on the whole. 

. ny definite conclusion regarding the date of these works must be put off 
til. the results of researches into the history of Pre-Christian thought of 
India are available to us. 
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lS to the further question of his identity with Kautilya 
the author of Kamasutra a negative answer has to be given. 
Ihere does not seem to be any historical evidence in support of 
this identity. Kautilya’s attitude towards and his style 

of composition are in direct antithesis to the Nyaya Bhasya ; 
and as for the Kamasutra it is decidedly a later composition, 
dhe testimony of lexicographers where these names are put toge¬ 
ther as synonymous does not go far enough. 

Ill— nyaya-vArtika. 

The date of Uddyotakara, the author of Nyaya Vartika, is 
capable of more exact determination. It is beyond doubt that 
his Nyaya-Vartika was intended to be a defence of the Bhasya 
against the attacks of the Buddhist philosopher Dinnaga, whose 
time is now generally believed to have been the end of the 5th 
Century A. D. Thus the age of Dinnaga establishes the terminus 
a quo for the date of Uddyotakara, and the terminus ad quern is 
furnished Jay a reference to his name in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta- 

(Hall’s Edition, p. 235). Subandhu 
was unquestionably prior to Bana (705 A. D.) who eulogises on 
his Vasavadatta in the Harsacarita (e. g. ^ 

), and probably, as Dr. Gray says ( Introduction to the 
Eng. translation of Vasavadatta, pp. 8-12), he may have lived in 
the latter part of the 6th Century or beginning of the 7th Cen¬ 
tury. From these evidences it would follow that Uddyotakara’s 
literary activities belonged to a period in 600 A. D. 

The statement of Vacaspati'with reference to the Vartika 
*3P??°HcO is not however quite intelligi¬ 
ble., From what he says it seems that even as late as Vacas¬ 
pati s day the \ artika had been an old and antiquated work and 

apparently fallen into discredit. The expressions ra aju.m - , nd 

imply tha, TTvork had 
been already overloaded with wrong interpretations. All this 
imolves a long interval of time between Uddyotakara and Vaca 
spati, though the date for Vacaspati as given in his Nyayasuci- 
mbandha be understood to refer to Saka Era ( 898 = 976 A. D.) 
instead of Sarhvat which to me seems the most agreeable assump¬ 
tion. Till Subandhu’s day Uddyotkar’s work had been in the 
height of its glory, after which some powerful Buddhist Logicians 
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. Ji?ected their polemic attacks against it in defence of Dinnaga, 
an d overthrew its repuation. Who these Buddhist Logicians 
were we do not know. Dharmakirti might have been one of them 
and there might have been others from the Buddhist Universities 
viz., Nalanda and Vikramasila. The Buddhist Logic was in its 
fullest vigour in those days. But it is certain that in this pretty 
long interval there arose no eminent scholar*' who could come 
forward and champion the cause of Orthodox Logic—a task 
which was left for Vacaspati in the 10th Century (or more 
probably in the 9th Century) to accomplish. The word 
would therefore imply great antiquity ( which though not very 
great would appear as such on account of the neglect of the text) 
of the Vartika as well as the unsettled condition to which it was 
reduced. Udayana informs us that in the work of restoration 
of Uddyotakara’s text Vacaspati was indebted to (his teacher 
or a S Vardhamana says ) Trilocana. 

Dr. Vidyabhushana’s identification of Vadavidhi and Vadavi- 
anatika With Dharmakirti’s Vadanyaya and Vinita Deva’s 
a anyaya-\) akhya is not more than an assumption. Dharma¬ 
kirti was a later writer who did much, it seems, to throw Uddyota- 
kara s work into disgrace. If Dharmakirti’s date be accepted 

aS , 6 h , A ' (M . ed - L °gic, p. 105 )—a date which synchronises 
withthe time °f Sn-Haria, the patron of Bana, who refers 
O Sybandhu in whose romance, as we have seen, the name 
of Uddyotakara occurs as the author of a Nyaya treatise- 
Lddyotakara must be pushed back much earlier. The hypothesis 
that all these famous writers were contemporaries does not rest 
on any positive basis.f The two works mentioned in Nyaya- 
artika cannot yet be determined. Pandit Phani Bhusana’s 
gges iont at \ adavidhanatika might have been a commentary 
on „ wor- y Subandhu the Buddhist Naiyayika who had been 
one o t e main objects of Uddyotakara’s assaults—is indeed 

a app} suggestion! but no definite conclusion can be arrived 
at tro m these uncertain data. 
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T - dayana refers to this fact 

| Tau Pori > p g 

n, L r * idyabhusana's arguments see J. R. A. S., Jul v 1914. 

Bhandarkar Com. Volume, pp. 163-164. V ’ 

§ See his Introduction, p. 39. 
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Uddyotakara was very deeply and widely read in Buddhist 
philosophy (post-Mahayanic ), and we find everywhere in his 
work the unmistakable stamp of a learned and ; eloquent per¬ 
sonality. There are several quotations'and hidden allusions to 
Buddhist literature in the Vartika which are yet untraced, and it 
will be some time perhaps before any light can be expected to be 
thrown upon these obscure passages. What for instance was 
the Sarvabhisamaya Sutra to which the Vartika refers ( Ben. Ed. 
p. 339 ) and from which it has taken an extract ? It seems from 
the language to hr e been one of the earlier Buddhist Sutras 
and was devoted to the exposition of Pudgalavada against Naira- 
tmyavcida. May it be identical with the well-known ‘Bharahara 
Sutra’ mentioned in Prajnakara Mati’s Bodhicaryavatarapanjika 
(P. 474 ) and other Buddhist works ? Cf. Pouosin’s note in J. R. 
A. S., P. 308. 


IV—T ATP ARY ATI KA, TATPARYA-PARlSUDDHI 

anetbhasya-candra 

(a) TatparyatIka. 

Vacaspati’s age is too well-known to call for any special 
notice. But the identification of the era mentioned in his Nya- 
yasucinibandha, viz., 898 () is an open question still; 
some hold that it stands for Vikrama Sarhv.at, while others protest 
against this view and accept the Sakabda. In the former 
alternative the year corresponds to 841 A. D. and in the latter to 
976 A. D. On grounds which I have stated elsewhere at length I 
should prefer the former equation and assign Vacaspati to the 
middle of the 9th Century. He was a voluminous author and 
extremely learned in all the systems of philosophy (orthodox 
and heterodox), on each of which he is said to have written com¬ 
mentaries.* 


( b ) Tatparya-parisuddhi 

Udayana belonged to the latter half of the 10th Century. 
He himself mentions 906 Sakabda or 984 A. D. ) as the 

year of the com p osition of Laksanavali. His TatparyapariSuddhi 

* There is no evidence, as far as I know, to support this tradition? 
Apart from the Buddhist systems even the Vaisesika has been left un¬ 
touched. Nor does any indication exist in his other commentaries to show 
that he wrote on Vaisesika or on the Buddhist philosophy. That he was 
a master of all the systems stands of course uncontested. 
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Commentary on Vacaspati’s work. But he was 
more than anything else, an intense and original thinker, and it 
is in such works as the Nyaya-Kusumanjali and Atmatattvaviveka 
that we can find his genius at its best. Besides the Parisuddhi, 
in which he had to confine himself to the traditional way of in¬ 
terpretation, Udayana wrote also an independent commentary, 
named ^T^TT?Tl% or on the Sutras of Gotama, which 

work also has been utilised in the notes on Chapter V. of the 
present work. 




(c) Bhasya-candra. 

Not very long ago, Babu Govindadasa of Benares discovered 
among a heap of manuscripts said to have belonged to the great 
Vedanta teacher Madhusudana Sarasvati, a manuscript of an 
entirely unknown commentary on the Nyayabhasya, by one 
Raghuttama. This unique find he made over to the translator 
of the Bhasya, who has utilised it in his ‘notes’. The manuscript 
however extends to only the middle of Adhaya III, and as the 
copy appears to be in the author’s own handwriting, there is no 
hope of securing a complete copy. Such as it is, it has been 
published for the Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, and Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha has supplemented the Candra by his own gloss, which 
bears the humble title of Khadyota ’ and has been published in 
the same series. 


V.—CONCLUSION 

The Nyayabhasya and the Nyaya-Vartika are extremely 
difficult works, not only for obscurity of style and relative fre¬ 
quency of elliptical expressions (specially in the former) but also 
for the comparative obsoleteness of many of the doctrines which 
have been therein introduced. The neglect into which the books 
were allowed to fall during the last millennium, more particularly 
on the advent of Navya-Nyaya in the 13th or 14th Century, 
helped only in adding to this obscurity. It is a matter of no 
small congratulation therefore that we have at last an English 
translation of these abstruse scholia from the mature pen of a 
veteran and distinguished scholar, and it may be fairly hoped 
that the publication of these works, now in their English garb, 
will bring on a revival of interest in the study of ancient Nvaya 
Sastra of India. 

Government Sanskrtt t ttirahv 

Benares ’ GOPINATH KAVIRAJ 
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THE NYAYA-SUTKAS OF GAUTAMA 


WITH 

THE BHASYA OF VATSYAYANA 

Wtt, ' n ° tes f r °m the Nyaya'partikatatparyatlka of Vacaspati 
Mi'sra and the Tatparyapari'suddhi of Udayanacarya 
DISCOURSE I 
DAILY LESSON I 


Lecture 1 

Enunciation of Subjects, Purpose and Connection 
of the Treatise 


Sutra 1 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA i 

The Instruments (or Means) of Right Cognition* must be 

Sn§htly f effeCtiVe,beCaUSe h is onl y when a thing is 
knovn by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition that there 

f tt Sr ~ 

Instrument of Cognition; nor can fruitful exertion beTrol'seu" 
except when things have become known. ’ 

As it is only when the agent has cognised a thing by means 
ot an Instrument of Cognition that he desires either to acquire or 

° f - lt; and ^ etT ° rt ° f the a gent stimulatedbv thk 

desire to acquire 0 r get rid of the thing known is what is called 

rirL ; a a ;ir exertion is caiied “ — - *£! 


This word ‘pramdna’ is used both in the sense of 
■ (in which case the right cognition i« , h , di«ct 
exertion Onl, ,h. indirect fruit), end in thru of 
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is to say, when the person putting forth exertion, on 
desiring either to acquire or get rid of the thing, comes, by that 
exertion, actually to acquire or to discard it, his exertion becomes 
‘fruitful’. 


The ‘object’ or ‘thing’ (cognised by means of the Instrument 
of Cognition) is of four kinds : viz■ (1) pleasure, (2) source of 
pleasure, (3) pain, and (4) source of pain. These objects of 
the Tnstruments of Cognition are innumerable owing to the 
fact of the number of living creatures being infinite. It is only 
when the Instrument of Right Cognition duly operates with 
regard to an object, that due success can belong to the ‘cogniser’, 
(who then only can have any idea of the object),—to the ‘cognised 
object* (which then only can have its true character known),— 
and to the ‘right cognition’ (-which then only can lead to the due 
apprehension of the object); because there is no possibility of 
the object being accomplished, so long as the most effective cause 
is not present [and it is the Instrument of Cognition which is the 
most effective cause].* 


‘Cogniser’ ( Pramatr ) means that person who is stimulated 
to exertion by the desire to acquire or discard the object; that by 
means of which the person obtains the right cognition of the thing 
is called the ‘Instrument of Right Cognition’ ( Pramana ); that 
thing which is rightly known is called the ‘cognised object’ 
(Prameya ); and the apprehending or knowledge of the thing 
is called ‘right cognition’ ( Pramiti ). It is on all these four factors 
that the real nature of things is dependent (for its being accepted, 
or rejected, or treated with indifference). 

“Now what is this ‘real nature’ (of things) ? ” 

It is nothing else but ‘being’ or ‘eixstence’ in the case of that 
which is (or exists); and ‘non-being’ or ‘non-existence’ in the case 
of that which is not (does not exist). That is to say, when some¬ 
thing that ‘is’ (or exists) is apprehended as being or existent —so 
that it is apprehended as what it really is, and not as something 
of a contrary nature (i. e. as ‘non-being’)—then that which is 
thus apprehended constitutes the ‘true nature of the thing. And 
analogously, when a non-entity is apprehended as such— i. e. as 
what it really is, not as something of a contrary nature,—then 


* ‘ Anyatamdrthah sadhahatamdrtko drastavyah ’— Vdrtika. 
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which is thus apprehended, constitutes the ‘true nature 
thing (of the non-entity). 

But how is it possible for the latter,— i. e., the non-entity, 
that which does not exist—to be cognised by means of an 
Instrument of Right Cognition ?•” 

This is possible, we reply; because as a matter of fact, at the 
time that the existent thing is cognised (by means of the Instru¬ 
ment of Cognition), the non-existent thing is not cognised. That 
is to say, there is non-cognition of the non-existent, and this shows 
that it is only by means of the Instrument of Cognition, whereby 
the existent is cognised, that we cognise also the non-existence of 
the non-existent* We illustrate this by reference to a lamp : when 
the lamp illumines, and renders visible, something that is visible, 
that which is not seen in the same manner as that visible 
thing, is regarded to be non-existent ; the mental process being as 
follows: ‘if the thing existed it would be seen,—as it is not seen 
it must be concluded not to exist.’ In the same manner, at the 
time that the existent thing is cognised by means of an Instrument 
o ogmtion, if, at the same time, something else is not equally 
cognised, the conclusion is that this latter does not exist- the 
mental process being as follows : ‘if the thing existed, it would be 
ogmsed as it ,s not cognised, it must be concluded not to exist. ’ 
Thus we find that the same Instrument of Cognition which mani- 
, eStS make s known—the existent thing, also manifests or makes 
known, the non-existent thing. The ‘Entity’, that which exists 
is going to be described by means of a comprehensive group 
or sixteen. * 

From among (endless) entities ( e .g., Pramana etc. and many 
such other things as the grains of sand etc ). 

Sutra 1 

“,! he . fen °'r l f ge of lhe " al “sence (or true character) 
of the Highest Good—(l^Th^nieans'^RiJht 5 ? la “ me "‘ 

(5) Example* ^f^o^ition O^uh, ; (4) Mot". 
l J Exam ple; (6) Theory; (7) Factors of | n fe?e 


ence 


eu * onl y difference thus between the existent and the 

PI ’ tlle former forms the object of the Instrument 1S 

tS’- *• *«»»»>y w'W*.. th^uSTimiarr, 
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Cogitation ; (9) Demonstrated Truth ; (10) Discussion 
(11) Disputation; (12) Wrangling; (13) Fallacious Reason: 
(14) Casuistry; (15) Futile Rejoiner; and (16) Clinchers. 

BHASYA 


* When expounding the compound in which the above cate 
gories are mentioned, each of them should be stated by means of 
words having the singular, dual or plural form in accordance with 
the actual number of the category concerned, as described later 
on. The compound is the Dvandva of the copulative class. The 
Genitive ending at the end of the compound word ‘ Pramanapra- 

meya . tattva ’ has the force of the ‘Sesa't (that is, signified 

relationship in general); the Genitive ending involved in the com¬ 
pound ‘ tattvajnana ’ (which is equivalent to ‘ tattvasya jnanam ), 
—as also that involved in the compound ‘ nissreyasadhigamah 
( ni'ssreyasasya adhigamah ),—has the sense of the accusative. 

Those enumerated in the Sutra are the entities or categories 


for the true knowledge of which the present treatise has been 
propounded. Thus the present Sutra should be taken as stating 
in brief the purport of the whole treatise ;—this purport being 
that the Highest Good is attained by the knowledge of the essence 
of such things as the Soul and the rest ; this same idea is further 
elaborated in the next Sutra,—the sense of which is that the 
Highest Good is attained when one has rightly understood the 
real nature of—(a) that which is fit to be discarded (e.g. pain) 
along with its causes, (i.e., ignorance and desire, merit and demerit, 
as leading to pain), (b) that which is absolutely destructive (of 
pain, i.e., true knowledge), (c) the means of its destruction (i.e., the 
scientific treatises), and (</) the goal to be attained (i.e., Highest 


Good); these being the four kinds of objects dealt with (by all 


philosophical treatises). 

An objection is raised :—* The mention of Doubt and the rest 
apart by themselves is superfluous ; because all these, being in- 

* The Vartika makes the sentence ‘ car the dvandvasamasafi precede 
‘ nirdtie ycithdvacanam vigrahah* This also appears to be the natural order/ 
the explanation of the particular form that the vigraha is to take can come 
only after the particular compound has been noted. 

t* $e§a * is a grammatical technical name given to that which does not 
fall within any of the case-relations denotative of active agency towards an 
action. In the case of the Genitive* when no case-relation is found possible* 
it has to be taken as expressing mere relationship in general. 
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either among ‘ the Means of Cognition ’ or among ' tlf 
5jects of Cognition’, cannot be regarded as different from 
these.” 

This is true; but for the good of living beings have been 
provided the four sciences [Vedic, Agricultural, Political and 
Logico-Metaphysical], of which Logic-Metaphysics form the 
fourth, also called ‘Nyaya’, the Science of Reasoning;—each of 
these sciences deals with a distinct set of subjects, and each has 
its own distinct method of treatment; and as a matter of fact. 
Doubt and the rest form the subjects dealt with by the science of 
Logic-Metaphysics”; consequently, if all these were not distinctly 
enunciated, it would appear that this science dealt with the Soul 
only, like the Upanisads. It is for this reason (i.e,, for the pur¬ 
pose of guarding against this idea) that Doubt and the other 
categories have been enunciated with a view to indicate clearly 
the distinctive subjects dealt with by this Science (which thus 
becomes distinguished from the other Sciences). 

t The Author proceeds to show in what manner Doubt and 
the other categories form integral factors of the Science of 
Reasoning ]. 


[A] (As regards Doubt, the third among the enunciated 
categories) Nyaya ’ or Reasoning ’ functions neither with 
regard to things unknown nor with regard to those known 
definitely for certain ; it functions only with regard to things 
that are doubtful ; as is declared in the Sutra 1-1-41—‘ On any 
matter held in suspense, when the reality of things is ascertained 
by means of considering the two sides of the question, we have 
what is called Demonstrated Truth —in this Sutra, ‘suspense’ 
stands for Doubt ; the ‘considering of the two sides’ consitutes the 
process of reasoning ; and ‘ the ascertinment of the reality of 
things,’ which is ‘Demonstrated Truth’, forms ‘the knowledge 
of the real nature of things.: The form in which Doubt appears is 
or—‘is the thing this or that?:’—it is. an uncertain idea that 
we have of things ; and thus (i. e., being an idea), though it' is an 
object of cognition, and thus already included in the second cate, 
go ry (Prameya), it is mentioned separately for reasons indicated 

* Thus eVen though Doubt, etc. may be included under the ‘ Means 5 and 
the Objects ’ of Cognition, it is necessary to enunciate them separately , in 
order to indicate the several * subjects ’ dealt with by the Science. 
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fe [i.e., because it forms a necessary factor, the very basis, 
the process of Reasoning]. 

[B] As regards ‘ Motive ’ (the fourth category);— Motive 
is that, on being urged, by which man has recourse to 
activity, that is to say, it is that, desiring either to obtain or 
reject which, man has recourse to an action ; and as such, this 
bears upon (or affects) all living beings, all actions and all 
sciences : and this forms the basis of all reasoning or investiga¬ 
tion (Nyaya) [without some motive, or end in view, no reasoning 
had recourse to], “What do you mean by this nyaya or reason¬ 
ing ? ” It means the examination of things by means of proofs,* 
that is to say, Inference based upon Perception and Verbal 
Cognition is called ‘ Nyaya ’ or ‘ Reasoning ’; it is also called 
‘Anviksa’ (‘Investigation’) because it consists in the reviewing 
( anu-iksana ) of a thing previously apprehended (ihsita) through 
Perception and Verbal Cognition; the science that proceeds by 
this ‘investigation is ‘AnviksikV, ‘Nyayavidya’, ‘Nyayasastra’, the 
‘ Science of Reasoning’ (Logic). That Inference which is contrary 
to Perception and Verbal Cognitiont is not true Reasoning ; it is 
false Reasoning. 

[It has been asserted that ‘Motive bears upon all living beings, 
all actions and all sciences’; the author now proceeds to show what 
motive there is in the three kinds of Discussion, mentioned among 
the categories.] That in regard to this (above-mentioned ‘false 
reasoning’) Discussion and Disputation serve distinct purposes is 
well known [Discussion being carried on for the purpose of getting 
at the truth, and Disputation for that of vanquishing an opponent]; 
as regards Wrangling, we proceed to examine whether or not it 
has or serves any purpose. One who has recourse to wrangling is 
called a wrangler : and when pressed to state what his motive is, 
if he states his motive, declaring that such is his standpoint and 
such his theory (for establishing which he has recourse to the 
wrangling),—then he abandons his character of wrangler (a 
wrangler being one who does not take up any definite position for 
himself); if, on the other hand, he does not state his motive. 


* The Tatparya explains that by ‘proofs’ here are meant the five factor* 
or members of the syllogism. 

f The Tatparya adds ‘Analogy’. 
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he becomes open to the charge of being neither an ordinary 
man of business, nor a serious enquirer ;—lastly, if (in order to 
escape from these contingencies) he declares his motive to consist 
in the showing of the impossibility or untenability of the position 
of his opponent (without the establishing of any position of his 
own),—then too he becomes open to the same contingencies; for 
instance, when showing the untenability of the opponent’s position, 
he has to accept the following four factors-—(l) the person sAotu- 
ing the untenability (i.e,, the wrangler himself), (2) the person 
to whom the untenability is shown, (3) that (reasoning) by means 
of which he shows the untenability, and (4) that (untenability) 
which is shown ; and in accepting these, he renounces his wrang- 
lership. [The true wrangler being one who does not admit any¬ 
thing]. If, on the other hand, he does not admit these four 
factors, then his assertion—that his purpose lies in the showing 
of the untenability of his opponent’s position—becomes meaning¬ 
less. Then again, Sutra 1-2-3 defines Wrangling as a collection 
of sentences wherein there is no maintaining‘ (of any definite stand¬ 
point) ; now if the wrangler admits what is declared by means of 
those sentences, then that becomes his position, which he has to 
maintain , if, on the other hand, he does not admit what is meant 
by the sentences, then, those sentences become absolutely mean¬ 
ingless (for him), and his putting them forward becomes a mere 
random incoherent babbling, and ceases to be Wrangling* 

[Having proved the presence of some motive in all actions, 
the author takes up the original subject, and proceeds to show 
how Example, the fifth category, and the rest of the categories 
enunciated, form integral factors in the Science of Reasoning, 
and what purposes each of them serves.] 

* The Bha. only puts forward the arguments again* there being any 
native m Wrangling; it does not show how a motive is present in this form 
of discussion. This answer has been supplied by the Vartika, wherein it it 
shown that the definition of Wrangling does not mean that the wrangfcr can 
have no position of his own; all that it means is that in wrangling his motive 
hes, not in the maintaining of any position that he might hold, but simply in 
showing the untenability of the opponent’s position. Hence even though he 
admits the four factors enumerated above, he docs not renounce his 
"•rttngltrship. 
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^ As regards Example, the fifth category,—it 

‘Sing that is directly perceived— i. e., which cannot fail 
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is som< 
to be 

percieved ( or known ) by all enquirers—ordinary men and 
learned ( and which needs no proof, which is self-evident); 
this ( Example ) is, from its very nature, an ‘object of cognition 
{and thus included in the second category ) ; but it has been 
mentioned separately, because Inference and Verbal Cog¬ 
nition are both dependent upon it; it is only when there is an 
Example (to corroborate the premiss, for instance)—and not 
otherwise—that there can be a Valid Inference, or Verbal 
Cognition. It is thus on the basis of an Example that all 
Reasoning proceeds; as in demolishing the Opponent’s position, it 
is necessary to show that it is opposed to (not compatible with) 
an Example (admitted by both parties); and in establishing one's 
own position also, it becomes necessary to show that it is corro¬ 
borated by an Example. [There is yet another reason why 
importance has been attached to Example ; it is through this that 
the position of the atheistic Bauddha becomes doubly untenablel. 
If the Atheist admits a corroborative example, he renounces his 
atheistic (Nihilistic) position [as by Nihilism, all things have 
merely momentary existence ; and hence it is not possible for 
the Example, which must be in the form of something that 
existed in the past, to be present at the time that it is put for¬ 
ward]; if, on the other hand, he does not admit an Example, on 
the basis of what could he attack the position of his Opponent ? 
Further, the enunciation of Example among the categories is 
necessary, because it is only when the Example has been described 
that we can have the definition of the * Instance corroborative of 
the inferential premiss’ as propounded in Sutras 1 . 1 . 36 and 37, 
— the Corroborative Instance is that example which possessing 
the properties of the Probandum, is similar to it ’ (Sutra 36), and 
also it is that Example which, not possessing the properties 
of the Probandum, is dissimilar to it ’ (sutra 37). [ Thus the 

description, of Example is found to be a necessary factor in the 
art of reasoning ]. 

[D] A proposition or statement of fact asserted in the form 
‘this js so is called ‘Theory’ (or Doctrine). This is an ‘object 
of cognition ’ (hence included under the second category); and 
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has been enunciated separately by itself, because, it is 
only when there are a number of different theories, and never 
otherwise, that the three forms of discussion—Discussion, 
Disputation and Wrangling—become possible. 

[E] When a certain conclusion has to be proved, a number 
of words (sentences) have to be used ; and the five sentences that 
are necessary for the proving of the conclusion are called 
Pratijna ’ (Statement of the Conclusion, Proposition) and the rest ; 
and these five taken collectively are what have been called ‘ Factors' 
(the seventh category); all the ‘Means of Cognition’ (or forms of 
valid cognition) are found to be present among these ‘Factors 
for instance, the ‘ Statement of the Conclusion ’ is verbal • ‘the 
Statement of the Probans’ is inferential ; the ‘ Statement of the 
Instance ’ is perceptional ; the Statement of the Minor Premiss’ 
is analogical ; and the ‘ Reassertion of the Conclusion’ consists in 
the indicating of the capability of all the aforesaid Statements 
to bear upon the same object or purpose. It is this five-fold 
declaration that constitutes the highest form of reasoning; [as it is 
only when thus stated that the Reasoning succeeds in convincing 
the unbeliever]. It is on the basis of this form of Reasoning again 
that the three forms of Discussion proceed ; they cannot do so 
without it; and the ascertainment of truth also is dependent on 
this form of Reasoning. It is for these reasons that though the 

atoresaid lectors of reasoning,’ being in the form of words a - e 

included in the second category, ‘ Object of Cognition’, yet they 
have been mentioned separately. 

. Cogitation is neither included among the four aforesaid 

Means of Cognition nor is it a distinct ( fifth ) ‘ Means 
of Cognition ’; it however helps the ‘ Means of Cognition ’ in that 
it leads to the ascertainment of their validity or invalidity 
and thereby helps in the attaining of true knowledge. As ^ 

example of Cogitation, we have the following :_There • ° 

a doubt as to whether the birth of man is brought aboutTv 
a cause that is itself caused,—or by a cause that is uncausecl 
—or it is merely accidental, without any definite cause; and 
this uncertainty affords an occasion for the functioning of 
Cogitation, based upon the consideration of the possible causes 
Und their effects); and it proceeds in the following manner-— 
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rth is brought about by a cause that is itself caused, 
then it is only right that on the disappearance of the cause 
(which being caused is liable to disappearance), there should be 
cessation of birth ;—if birth is brought about by an uncaused 
cause, then, the disappearance of the uncaused entity being im¬ 
possible, there would be no possibility of any cessation’of birth :— 
if, lastly, it were without a cause, then, as coming into existence 
without a cause (and as such being uncaused, eternal), it could 
never cease to be ; and hence there could be no cause for its 
cessation ; which means that there would be no cessation of birth. 
The ‘ Means of Cognition ’ bearing upon the subject-matter of 
the above tend to indicate that birth is due to Karma ; and in this 
they are helped (have their validity established) by the above 
Cogitation ; and thus, inasmuch as Cogitation serves the purpose 
of analysing the objects of true knowledge, it is regarded as 
helping in the attaining of true knowledge. Cogitation, even 
though included in the second category, ‘ Object of Cognition, 5 
is yet enunciated separately, because, along with the ‘ Means 
of Cognition ’ it is of use in Discussion, both in establishing 
(one’s own position) and in demolishing (the position of the 
opponent). 

[G] Demonstrated Truth constitutes that true knowledge 
which is the result of the ‘Means of Cognition*;* it forms the final 
aim of all Discussion; and Discussion is aided by Disputation and 
Wrangling. It is the last two categories of Cogitation and 
Demonstrated Truth that carry on all the business of the world; 
and it is for this reason that, though included in the ‘object 
of cognition 5 , Demontrated Truth has been enunciated separately. 

[H] Discussion consists in a number of sentences (or decla¬ 
rations) put forward by various speakers, purporting to be reasons 
in support of several theories, leading ultimately to the acceptance 
of one of these theories as the ‘demonstrated truth 5 ; and it has 

fhs l iilpiaya. points out that it is the Factors of reasoning that are 
meant here by Means of Cognition’; as it is only in them that we have all 
the Means of Cognition along with Cogitation. But it adds that in reality 
Demonstrated Truth is that true knowledge w'hich is led up to by Ccgita- 
lio;:; and thereforeDemonstrated Truth should be regarded as the result 
of Perception and all the other Means of Cognition, as aided by Cogitaeion. 
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enunciated separately for the purpose of indicating its 
distinctive features; as it is only when it is carried on in accor¬ 
dance with its distinctive characteristics that it leads to the 




ascertainment of truth. 

[I and J] Disputation and Wrangling are different forms of 
Discussion; they are different from Discussion proper [inasmuch 
as Disputation admits of the use of Casuistry etc., which are not 
allowed in Discussion ; and Wrangling does not tend to the esta¬ 
blishing of any position, which forms the main purpose of 
Discussion]; and they have been enunciated separately, because 
they help in the guarding of the knowledge of truth once attained 
(by means of Discussion). [ see Su. 4. 2. 50 j 

[K] Fallacious Reasons are in reality included among the 
Clinchers (the sixteenth category); but they have been enunciated 
separately, because from among the ‘Clinchers’, it is these that 
can be put forward or indicated in Discussions,—the other 
‘clinchers’ being indicatable only in Disputations and Wranglings. 

[L, M and N] Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers have 
been enunciated separately, for the purpose of showing what they 
are; as it is only when the real character of these has been shown 
that these can be avoided by one in his own assertions, and urged 
with force against the assertions of others; and also when an 
opponent has recourse to Casuistry, it can be easily refuted and 
also easily made use of [indicated and explained to the Umpire; 
only when its real character is known].* 


[Recapitulation of the Introductory Sutra—Importance of the 
S'asira.] 

The aforesaid Science of Reasoning, dealing as it does with 
the Means of Right Cognition and the other Categories,— 

‘is the lamp of all Sciences; the Means (of the Knowledge) 
of all things; it is the basis of all activities and as such it has 
been expounded at the very outset (of all scientific investigation)’. 

As regards the ‘knowledge of truth' and ‘attainment of highest 
good’ (spoken of in the Sutra), it must be borne in mind that there 
is such ‘knowledge’ and such ‘attainment dealt with in (and 

• Thus then it has been shown that Doult and the other categories, even 
though included in the first two categories, have been separately enunciated 
with a view to indicate the subjetts dealt with in the Science of Reasoning. 
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ning specifically to) each of the four Sciences (or branches 
nowledge), in its own peculiar manner. In the Science we are 
dealing with here the Science of the Soul (Logic-Metaphysics), 
which forms the‘knowledge of truth’, is the knowledge of the 
Soul and the other objects of cognition; and the ‘attainment of 
highest good’ is the obtaining of Release. 
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Sutra 2 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question —“Does the Highest Good appear immediately after 
true knowledge’ ? ’’ 

Answer-- No; after ‘true knowledge.'— 

Sutra 2 

There is cessation of each member of the following series— 
Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect and Wrong Notion ;—the 
cessation of that which follows bringing about the annihila¬ 
tion of that which precedes it ; and this ultimately leads to 
the Highest Good.— 

BHASYA 

(A) Of ‘ Wrong Notion ’ (mentioned in the Sutra as the first 
to cease after the attainment of true knowledge), there are various 
kinds, pertaining as it does to the several objects of cognition) 
beginning with ‘ Soul ’ and ending with ‘ Highest Good.’ (a) With 
reference to the Soul, the ‘ Wrong Notion ’ is in the form ‘ there 
is no such thing as Soul’;—( b ) with regard to the Not -Soul, 
people have ' Wrong Notion ’ when it is regarded as the ‘Soul ’;— 
(c) when pain is regarded as pleasure, we have the ‘Wrong Notion’ 
of pain] and so on; (d) when the non-eternal is regarded as 
eternal, there is ‘ wrong notion ’ of eternal ; (e) when non-safety 
is regarded as safety, there is ‘ wrong notion ’ of non-safety ; 
(/) when the fearful is regarded us free from fear there is ‘ wrong 
notion ’ of fearful ;—(g) when the disgusting is regarded as 
agreeable there is ‘ wrong notion ’ of Disgusting ; — (h) when that 
which deserves to be rejected is regarded as : worthy of not being 
rejected there is 'wrong notion’ of what should be rejected ; 
(/) when with regard to activity, we have such notions as ‘ there 
is no such thing as Karma, nor any result of Karma there is 
‘ wrong notion of activity ’; (/) when with regard to Defects we 
have the notion fhat metempsychosis is n6t due to ‘defects’ there 
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S^Wjong notion ’ of defects ;•—( k ) with regard to Re-Birth {i.e^ 
insmigration) we have such wrong notions as—‘ there is no 
such thing as an animal or a living being, or a being or soul, who 
could die, or, having died, ;could be born again,’ ‘ the birth of 
living beings is without cause,’ ‘ the cessation of birth is without 
cause.’ ‘Transmigration has beginning, but no end,’ ‘even though 
caused, Transmigration cannot be due to Karma it consists only in 
the disruption (at death) and restoration (at rebirth) of the chain 
of such things as the body, the sense-organs, the Consciousness 
and sensation ’;—(/) with regard to Highest Good we have such 
wrong notions as ‘ it is something terrible, involving as it does the 
cessation of all activity,’ ‘in the Highest Good which consists in 
dissociation from all things, we lose much that is desirable,’ 

‘ how can any sane person have any longing for such Good, in 
which there is neither pleasure nor pain, nor anv consciousness 
at all ?’ 



(B) From the above-described VF’rong Notion proceeds 
attachment to the agreeable and aversion for the disagreeable: 
and under the influence of this attachment and aversion, there 
appear the Defects, —such as envy, jealousy, deceit, avarice and 
the like. 


(C) Urged by these Defects, when the man acts, he com¬ 
mits such misdeeds as— (a) killing, stealing, illicit intercourss, 
and such other acts pertaining to the body ; ( h ) lying, rude talking 
and incoherent babbling,—these pertaining to speech ; (c) malice, 
desire for things belonging to others, and materialism,—these 
pertaining to the mind. Such misdeeds constitute the Wrong or 
Sinful Activity which tends to Adharma (Vice, Demerit). The 
right sort of Activity consists in the following actions—(a) with 
the body,—charity, protecting and service ; ( b ) with speech,-telling 
the truth, saying what is wholesome and agreeable, studying the 
Veda ; (c) with the mind,—compassion, entertaining no desire 
for the belongings of other people, and faith ; this right Activity 
tends to Dharma (Virtue, Merit). 

What are meant by ‘activity’ (pravrtti’) in this connection 
(in the Sutra) are the results of activity, in the form of Merit and 
Demerit; just as life being the result of food, we speak of the 
life or living beings as ‘food.’ 
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(D) The ‘Activity’ described above (in the form of Meri 
__TT)einerit) becomes the cause of mean and respectable birth 
(respectively); and Birth consists in the collective appearance (in 
one congregated group) of the Body, the Sense-organs and the 
Consciousness. 

(E) When there is birth, there is Pain; it is that which is felt 
as disagreeable, and is also known by such names as ‘&5</^an5’ 
(harrassment), pida (suffering) and ‘tapa (affliction.) 

The above five categories, beginning with Wrong Notion 
and ending with Pain* when functioning contiguously (without 
break) constitute Metempsychosis, Transmigration. 

When ‘true knowledge’ is attained, ‘wrong notions’ disappear; 
on the disappearance of ‘wrong notions’ the ‘defects’ disappear ; 
the disappearance of ‘defects’ is followed by the disappearance 
of ‘activity’ (merit and demerit); when there is no activity there 
is no ‘birth’; on the cessation of birth there is cessation of pain; 
cessation of pain is followed by Final Release, which is the 
‘highest good’. 

What is ‘true knowledge’ is explained by the contrary of the 
‘wrong notions’ indicated above. For instance, (a) the ‘true 
knowledge’, with regard to the Soul is in the form ‘there is such 
a thing as Soul ;’—( b ) that with regard to the ‘not Soul,’ is in the 
form ‘the not-soul is not the Soulsimilarly with regard to (c) 
pain, {d} the eternal, (e) safety, (/) the fearful, (g) the disgusting, 
and {h) the rejectable, we have ‘true knowledge’ when each is 
known in its real character;— (i) with regard to activity it is in 
the form ‘there is such a thing as karma, and it is effective in 
bringing about results’; (j) with regard to defects, it is in the 
form ‘Transmigration is dye to defects;'-’—( k ) with regard to 
Rebirth it is in the form ‘there is such a thing as an animal, a 
living being, a being, a soul, which, having died, is reborn,—birth 
has a definite cause,—the cessation of birth has a definite cause,— 
Death-Rebirth is without beginning, but ends in Final Release,— 
Death-Rebirth, having a cause, is caused by activity (merit and 
demerit), Death-birth is connected with the soul and operates 
through disruption and restoration of the continuous connection 
of su c h things as the body , the sense-organs, the consciousness 

* The order of these ag given in the Sutra has been altered here. See 
Vdrtika), 
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Sensation;’—(/) with regard to Final Release, it is in the fo 
?inal Release’ involving dessociation from all things and cessation 
from all activity,' is extremely peaceful,—much that is painful, 
frightful and sinful disappears on Final Release,—and how can 
any sane person fail to have a longing for it, being, as it is, 
free from all pain and, entirely devoid of all consciousness of 
pain ? Final Release must be free not only from pain, but from 
pleasure also; because all pleasure is invariably connected with 
some pain, and as such should be avoided, in the same manner as 
food mixed with honey and poison is avoided. 

Lecture 2 


Definition of Pramanas 

*The Science of Reasoning proceeds by • three processes,— 
enunciation, definition and examination. Enunciation is the 
mere mention by name of the categories; Definition consists 
in that character or property which serves to differentiate that 
which has been enunciat&d; and Investigation is the examination, 
by means of argumentation, of the question as to whether or not 
the definition is applicable to the thing defined. 

tin some cases, the definition is stated after the thing has 

* We have explained in what manner the true knowledge of Pramana, 
&tc., is related to the Highest Good. After this the following thought might 
occur to the enquirer ‘Everyone understands what Pramana and the rest 
mean ; and this knowledge would be enough to dispel ignorance and bring 
Final Release; what then is the necessity of proceeding with this treatise any 
further ? ’ It is in anticipation of this feeling that the Bhasya adds this 
Introduction; the sense of which is that the mere mention of the categories 
cannot suffice for true knowledge; for which correct definition and thorough 
investigation are necessary. 

f It having been declared that Sutra 3 contains the classification of 
Pramanas, it might be asked why we have this classification before we have 
been told what Pramana is ; i.e., before Pramana has been defined. In 
anticipation of this the Bhasya proceeds to explain that it is by no means 
necessary that in every case a regular definition must precede the classi¬ 
fication ; in some cases we have the definition of a thing after it has been 
classified; while in others definition precedes classification. As regards 
this particular Sutra, it may be noted that while really propounding the 
classification of Pramanas, it also implies the definition of Pramana ; inas¬ 
much as the word ‘ pramdnam ’ in the Sutra serves the purpose of indicat¬ 
ing the characteristic features of Pramanas; and definition is nothing more 
than the indication of such features. 
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.../enunciated and classified,— e.g., in the case of' Pramana ’ a 
. rameya ’ ; while in other cases, the classification is mentioned 
after the thing has been enunciated and defined; e.g., in the 
case of Perverse Reasoning, we find the classification in Sutra 
1-2-11, while the enunciation and definition are given in Sutra 
1 - 2 - 10 . 



In the following Sutra we have the classification (or enumera¬ 
tion) of Pramanas , which have been enunciated in Sutra 1 
Preliminary Survey of the Pramanas. 

Sutra 3 

Perception, Inference, Analogy and Words are the Praminas 

bhasya 


{A) Perception consists in the operationt of each sense- 
organ upon a particular object; this ‘operation’ being in the 
form either of contact or of cognition ; when it is in the form of 
contact then the ‘ result 5 is in the form of cognition or right 
knowledge ; and when the ‘ operation ’ is in the form of cognition 
the ‘ result ’ is in the form of the idea of the thing being dis¬ 
carded or elected or treated with indifference (disregarded ).J 

(B) Inference consists in the consequential-ccgnition, of the 
object, the probandum —possessed of the ‘indicative feature,’— 
obtained through the agency of this indicative feature duly 
recognised.^ 

* This enumeration being a form of ‘ Enunciation, ’ the three-joldnea 
of the Scientific process is not violated. 

•j- In every cause that property of it which is the immediate precursor 
of the effect, is called its ‘ operation ’; e.g., when the yarns bring into 
existence the cloth, the ‘ operation ’ consists in the final conjunction of the 
yarns. . In the case in question, when the sente-organs bring about Right 
Cognition, their ‘ operation ’ would be in the fotm of their contact with 
the object cognised ; and when the result brought about by the sense-organs 
consists in the idea leading ultimately to the object being rejected etc., 
then their * operation ’ would be in the form of the cognition itself, which 
is the immediate precursor of the said idea. 

X By the epithet ' duly recognised all fallacious reasons are ex¬ 
cluded. The word * artha ' here stands, not for object in general, but that 
object which forms the probar.dum of the inference, that which forms the 
predicate of the conclusion ; the Tatpcrya explains ‘ artha ’ as * crthyate 
sddhyate yat— that which is intended to be proved by means of the infe¬ 
rence ’. 
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Analogy* consists in the cognition of approximation ; b_ 

.. TOximation ’ here is meant the presence of common properties, 

*• e., similarity; e. g., ‘ as the cow so is this animal, gavaya.' 

(D) Word is that by which the objects are signified, or 
denoted, or made known. 

That the Pramanas are means of cognising things is indicated 
by the literal signification of the constituent factors of the name 
pramcina'; that is to say, the word ‘ pramana ’, consisting as it does 
of the root md ’ with the preposition ‘ pra ’ and the instrumental 
verbal affix lyut^ , its literal signification comes to be 

pramiyate anena , that by the instrumentality of which things 
are rightly cognised and the names of the particular pramanas 
also are similarly explained.! 

_ Q aes tion . rlave the Pramanas their objectives in common ? 
or is the scope of the Pramanas restricted within mutually 
exclusive limits ? ” 3 

Answer: —As a matter of fact, we find both ways of function¬ 
ing among Pramanas. For instance, in the case of Soul we find 
that (a) it is by means of Word that we come to know that the 
Soul exists ; (h) we find Inference operating upon it, when it is 

asserted that the indicative marks of the Soul are desire, aversion, 
effort, pleasure, pain and consciousness ’ {Sutra 1. 1, 10) [ which 
means that it is from the presence of these latter that the exis¬ 
tence of the Soul is to be inferred]-,— and (c) the Soul is also per¬ 
ceived by a peculiar contact of the Soul with the mind, this Per¬ 
ception being the result of mystic trance, and as such possible only 
for the Mystic. [Thus Soul is an object which is operated upon by 
all the Pramanas .]—Similarly in the case of fire, we find that—(a) 
when a trustworthy person says ‘ there is fire at such and such a 
place’, we have the cognition of fire by means of Word-,—{h) 
drawing nearer to the place, if we happen to see smoke issuing, we 
infer from this, the existence of fire ;—(c) actually getting at the 
place, we directly see the fire. On the other hand, in the case of 
certam things we find that one thing is amenable to only one parti¬ 
cular Pramana-, as for example, that 4 the Agnihotra should be 


* This definition pertains to the Means of analogical cognition, and not 
to analogical cognition itself. 

t ' Anumdna'-anumiyate anena ; C Upamana'-upamiyate anena ;'Sabda' 
—sabdyate anena . 
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etfo'rmed by one desiring heaven we can know only by 
, Words of the Veda; the ordinary man of the world does not know 
of any indicative features of Heaven (by means of which he could 
have an inferential cognition); nor is he able to perceive it 
directly ;—similarly when we hear the sound of thunder, from 
this, we infer the source of the sound ; and in regard to this we 
can have no Perception, nor any Verbal Cognition ; lastly of our 
own hand we, have a direct Perception , and no Inference or Word 
is operative in this case. 

Among the four kinds of Cognition, Perception is the most 
important; because when a man seeks the knowledge of a cer¬ 
tain thing,if he is told of it by a trustworthy person, and thereby 
he has the verbal cognition of the thing, there is still a desire in 
his mind to ratify his information by means of Inference through 
particular indicative features ; and even after he has been able to. 
get at the inferential knowledge of the thing, he is still desirous of 
actually seeing the thing with his eyes ; but when he has once 
perceived the thing directly, his desires are at rest, and he does 
not seek for any other kind of knowledge* ; the examples already 
cited above (the cases of Soul and Fire) serve to make this point 
clear; for instance, when the man has to know fire, if several 
pramanas come to bear npon it (as shown above) there is a com¬ 
mingling of the Pramanas (in which case all ionging for knowledge 
does not cease until the appearance of direct Perception), 
whereas if there is a single Pramana bearing upon the thing 
there is no commingling, but separate functioning [and in this 
case also it is found that it is only Perception that fully satisfies 
the inquisitive mind.] 

[Here ends the Trisutri-Bhasya] . 

Of the Instruments of Right Cognition enumerated above, the 
author proceeds to supply definitions— 

SENSE-PERCEPTION 

Sutra 4 

Sense-perception is that cognition—(a) which is produced 
by the contact of the object with the sense-organ — (b) which 

* This shows that while the other Pramanas are not sufficient to allay 
all desire for knowledge, it is Perception alone which is self-sufficient; 
hence its predominance. • 
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«iS not expressible (by words)—(c) which is not erroneous 
, .Qttfyid) which is well-defined. 

BHASYA 

(fl) That cognition which is produced by the contact of the 
Sense-organ with the object cognised is Sense-perception. 

An objection is raised against this:—“ If such is the defini¬ 
tion of Sense-perception, then it is not right to hold (as the 
Logician does) that (in all Perceptions) the Soul is in contact with 
the Mind, the Mind with the Sense-organ, and the Sense-organ 
with the cognised Object; [because the Sutra lays down only the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the Object as the necessary condi¬ 
tion of Perception].” 

Our answer is that the declaration in this Sutra is not meant 
to be an exhaustive enumeration of all the factors that enter into 
the cause of Sense-preception ; it does not mean that what is here 
mentioned is the only cause of Sense-perception ; all that it does 
is to indicate that factor which pertains to Sense-perception 
exclusively, and which distinguishes it from all other forms of 
cognition; and it omits to mention the other factors (e. g. the 
contact of the Soul with the Mind, and so on), not because these 
agencies are not present in Sense-perception, but because they are 
common to Inference and other forms of cognition also. 

-,. E ? n . S °’ ltshouldbe nec essary to mention the contact of 
the Mind with the Sense-organ [which is a factor that is present 
m Sense-perception only, and in no other form of cognition].” 

-- I ^ le contact of th e mind with the sense-organ is not mentioned 

, Tno 1'artika supplies two explanations of this sentence (1) The 
Mmd-organ contact is as good a distinctive feature of Perception as the 
organ-object contact this is what is meant by ' samdnatvat > . the g.^ 

does not make it its business to point out all its distinctive features • one ■ 
quite enough to differentiate it from all other forms of cognition. The 
meaning of the sentence would, in this case, be as presented in the translation 

( 2 ) The second explanation is that the Sutra mentions onlv the 

object contact because this forms the distinctive feature of ev erv tnVvTi 

perception ; zvhen one perception differs from another the ZZ 5ndlVldu ^ 
consist in mm / , nMf/wu • * . ?_ j? .• t «• * VJcfence doss 


»L 
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e Sutra because when Perceptional Cognition is distinguis 
rom other forms of cognition, that contact is as good a distinctive 
feature of it as the contact of the sense-organ with the cognised 
object [consequently when one has been mentioned, there is no 
need for the mention of other conditions, as the Sutra is not 
meant to contain an exhaustive enumeration of all the distinctive 
features of Perception]. 


(b) * [Some people have held the view that there is no such 
perception as is entirely free from verbal representation ; this 
view may be briefly put as follows]:—“ As many things there are, 
so many also are the names or words expressive of them ; and 
through these names, the things come to be cognised as identical 
with, inseparable from, the words ; and it is on such cognition 
that all usage is based ; that is to say, every cognition of objects 


* “Every object has a name ; there is nothing that is devoid of name ; 
this establishes the inseparability of the thing from its name; whenever a thing 
is cognised it is cognised as bearing its name ; the name is not the means 
by which the object is known; as when the object—cow—is perceived as ‘this 
is cow , there is a distinct co-ordination between the this and the coze, 
oth of v’.hich are in the same case; thus things being inseparable from their 

names, the perception of things must involve the perception of the name 

also , hence there can be no perception devoid of verbal expression” 

—Tdtpary a. 


The translation has followed the interpretation of the Tdtparya. This 
interpretation of the Bhdsya however appears to be a little forced : the 
found it necessary to have recourse to it, and explain the word 
~ abda not as ‘ verbaI ' (its ordinary signification), but as ‘associated with 
the word or name’, ss it could not accept the view that cognition of the 
t mgas beannganame-f. e , the Savikalpaka cognition-is not included 
n er Sense-perception’. The reader is referred to its remarks in connec. 
tion with the word ‘vyavasdyatmakam , below. 


cogn!tionnf arS .u- mP ' ert0takethe BM?ya as owning that whenever the 
being as it U ^ 1 , lnVtd y es lts name , Jt cannot be regarded as Sensuous, 

(which included 'Tt ’I ^ ^ 3 VieW l ° eXclude SUch Verbal ignition 

epithet_‘which ? ttV * alpe * tt C0 8 niti °n also) that the Sutra has added the 

ever that this * S n °‘ expressible by words’. It has to be admitted how- 
view that Sense n 10 . n would miHtate against the Logician’s accepted 

It is for this rea'sonThat 011 k ° f t ™ >kinds ’ Savikal P aka und Nirvikalpaka . 
tion of the Tdtf, f . have adopted m the translation the interpreta- 

which latter ho*^ 0 ’ ' Vh,0fa * ,S ° appears t0 haVe the support of the Vdrtika 
,Ch Utter howe ver is not quite explicit on the point. 
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is produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the object 
is in the form of ‘ colour,' or ‘ taste,’ and so forth ; and all these 
words— 1 colour ’ ‘ taste ’ and the rest—are names of objects ;— 
by which names the cognition is expressed in such words as— 
such and such a person cognises the thing as colour * such and 
such cognises it as taste ’, and so on ; and that which is thus 
expressed by means of names, must be inseparable from, akvays 
associated with, words; [whence it follows that there is no 
Sense-cognition that is free from verbal representation.] ” 

It is in view of the above position that the author has added 
the qualification that the cognition should be * not expressible by 
words’ In a case where the relation of the object with a word is 
not known [f. e. when we do not know the name of the object that 
we perceive], the apprehension of the object that there is 
is certainly never spoken of by means of any name : and when 
the said relation is known, it is known in the form that ‘ such is 
the name of the thing I perceive ’ (where the two are entirely 
distinct, and not identical). Even when the fact that ‘such is 
its name is known, the cognition of the thing itself does not 
diher from that cognition of it which we have had before when its 
name was not known; it remains like that.’ So long as there is no 
name or appellation or verbal expression for the cognition of the 
object, it cannot be comprehended by others, and thereby put to 
any practical use, because what is not comprehended cannot serve 
any practical purpose (such, for instance, as being communicated 
to others, and otherwise made use of). It is for these reasons [i.e 
because the thing cognised is something different from its name] 
that whenever the cognition of things is spoken of b v means 
of names, these names are always accompanied by the word ‘ as ’ 

} .~ the f orm m which the cognition is expressed being ‘the 
thing is cognised ns colour ’, ‘it is cognised as taste’, and so forth 
For these reasons we conclude that the name is not (necessa' 

nly present and) operative at the time that the apprehension of 

thfe thing takes place ; it becomes operative (and useful) only at the 
time of its being spoken of, or communicated to other persons 
The upshot of all this is that the apprehension of things, produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ with them, is not verbal— e. it 
is entirely free from all verbal representation. 
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, /(c) During the summer it often happens that the sun’s rays 
become mixed up with the heat-rays radiated from the earth’s 
surface ; and the two together, flickering at a distance, come intq 
contact with the eye of the observer, who apprehends them as 
water ; now if the definition of Sense-perception consisted of only 
two terms—‘ that which is produced by the sense-object contact ’ 
and that which is not representable by words’,—then the appre¬ 
hension of water under the above circumstances would have to be : 
regarded as ‘ Sense-perception'.’. With a view to guard against 
this contingency, the author has added the further qualification 
that the cognition should be not erroneous. That cognition is 
erroneous in which the thing is apprehended as what it is not; 
while when a thing is perceived as what it is, the Perception is 
not erroneous. 


( d ) When the man observes from a distance, and sees (some¬ 
thing rising from the earth), the cognition that he has is in the 
(doubtful) form—‘ this is smoke, or this is dust ’; inasmuch as this 
doubtful cognition is also produced by the contact of the sense-organ 
with the object, it would have to be regarded as Sense-perception , 
if this were defined simply as that which is produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object.’ With a view to guard 
against this, the author has added the further qualification that 
the cognition should be well-defined.\ It will not be right to 

1 he qualification ‘avyabhicdri’ i* necessary in the case of Perception 
only , as in the case of other forms of knowledge, the errotieousness lies in 
the Perception upon which every one of them is, in one way or the other, 

based ;—says the Tdtpary a. 

t The Tdtparya, anxious to include the Savikalpapa Perception under 
the definition contained in the Sutra, remarks that doubtful cognition is 
already excluded by the qualification ‘not erroneous’, as that cognition alto 
is erroneous ; consequently we must take the qualification ‘well-defined’ as 
meant to include the Savikalpaka cognition; so that the phrase ‘not expressi* 
e y words’ applies to the Nirvikalpaka or non-determinate or abstract 
cognition ; and the word ‘well-defined’ applies to the Savikalpaka, determi- 
e or concrete cognition. The- Tdtparya justifies its interpretation by the 
rema_ . t at the Bhasya and Vdrtika have omitted to make mention of this 
eterminate Perception because it is too plain to need any explanation ; 
f n rp ' 13S ^ Ut f° rwar d its interpretation, according to the view taken 
by 1 nlocana-Guru. According to the Bhasya and Vdrtika the Determinate 
Cognition would not be Perception, the- entire definition being applicable- 
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that—“ all doubtful cognition is produced by -the contS 
of the Soul with the Mind Land not by the contact of the 
sense-organ with the object]; so that the doubtful cognition 
would be precluded by the first word of the definition; and 
for the exclusion of such cognition it would not be necessary 
to have a further qualification ”;—because as a matter of fact, it is 
when one sees the object with his eyes [when there is contact of 
the object with the eye] that he has a doubtful cognition with 
regard to it [in the form— this object that 1 see is this smoke -or 
dust];* * then again, just as in all cases of Perception, when a man 
apprehends the object with his sense-organ, he perceives it .also 
with his mind, so also when he has the doubtful cognition of a 
thing through his sense-organ, he has the same cognition through 
his mind also [which shows that in such cases the doubtful 
cognition, though brought about by the mind, is dependent upon 
a sense-operation]; and it is this latter kind of cognition which is 
brought about by the mind through the agency of the organ,—and 
which has this additional qualification [over the doubtful cognition, 
produced by the mind alone by its contact with the Soul]—which 
is meant to be referred to here by the name ‘ doubtful and not 
the former kind of doubtful cognition [mentioned by the oppon¬ 
ent, as that which is brought about by the contact of the Soul 
with the mind independently of the operation of the senses].] - 
Thus then in reality, in all cases of Sense-perception, the Sense- 
organ of the perceiver is invariably: operative ; and the operation 
of the Mind comes in only subsequently, for purposes of the 
representative cognition (which recalls the third cognition pre¬ 
viously got at through the senses); that this is so is proved by the 
fact that there is no representative cognition for those whose 


to Non-determinate Perception only. It would seem that the Bauddha 
definition of Perception as Kalpampodham—abhrdntam—vfere a true, render¬ 
ing of Vatsy ay ana’s view. The Vartika also, when refuting the Bauddha 
definition, directs its attack only to the presence of the word 'Kalpana’ 

* Which shows that all doubtful cognitions are not independent of 
sense-operation ; even though there are some that are due to the operation 

of the Mind alone. 

] Thus there being many doubtful cognitions brought about by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object, a further qualification was 
necessary for the exclusion of these. 1 •!•»!* 
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nse-organs have perished. [And just as in the case of re- 
esentative cognitions which are directly due to the Mind-opera¬ 
tion, Sense-operation is necessary, so in the case of doubtful 
cognitions also, which are due directly to Mind-operations, the 
operation of the Sense-organ is necessary], 

ihe Opponent raises another objection against the de¬ 
finition.:— ‘ It is necessary ”, he urges, “ to supply a definition of 
Perception that should be applicable to the* * (cognition of) the 
Soul and (that of) pleasure, &c.; because the cognition of these is 
not produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the object ; [and 
hence the definition given in the Sutra cannot apply to it]”. 

Our reply is that the Mind [by whose contact the cognition 
of the Soul, Pleasure, &c., is produced] is as good a ‘sense-orgfn ’ 
as the Eye, &c., and the reason why the Mind is mentioned in 
the Sutra, apart from the ‘ Sense-organs ’ enumerated (in Su. 1. 
1. 12,) lies in the fact that there are certain marked differences 
in the character of the Mind and the other Sense-organs [and not 
because the Mind is not a Sense-organ ; these differences are the 
owing, all the other sense-organs’] (a) are composed of 
material or elemental substances, (b) are effective upon only a 

as W en? H 'T 5 “ d (c) tare ca P able of as organs only 

as endowed with certain specific qualities (which they appre 

hend);—whereas the Mind is (a) immaterial ,-{b) effective on all 
objects and (c) capable of acting as an organ, without being 
endowed with any quality.§ And further, we shall show, under 
bu. 1. 1-16, that even when the contact of more than one sense- 
organ with their respective objects is present, there is no simul¬ 
taneous perception of all these objects, -which is due to the fact 

that while the re is proximity or contact of the Mind (with one 


and ‘suhhadii'L™ must be taken as equivalent to ‘atmajndna’ 

duced by sense-oh- aCC |° r mg t0 the V&rtika sa Y s - Pleasure may be pro- 
only the cognition ^ Cannot be called ‘Perception’; it is 

t The^E^e 0 ' 11 Picture that can be called “Perception’. 

quality of Colour ni” 0 / g “ n Perception, because it is endowed with the 

the Hand, and the Ton4 t e aPPrehendS ^ 80 011 W ‘ th th ® N ° Se ’ the Ear ’ 

*iJr., § that h thrMherq CCePtS ° nly0ne0f theSe three points of difference— 

whereas the Mind oper^^ T" 3 * ^ UP °“ certain 8 P ecific object., 
u operates on all objects. 






INFERENCE 

J, there is no such contact of it (with the other object' 
ich shows that the operation of the Mind is necessary in every 
act of perception ;—and all this goes to prove that the Mind is 
a sense-organ and this obviates the necessity of providing 
another definition (of Perception, for including the perception of 
the Soul, &c.). Then again [even though the Sutra does not 
mention the Mind among, the ‘ sense-organs ’], the fact that the 
Mind is a ‘sense-organ’ can be learnt from another philosophical 
system (the Vai'sesiha.) ; and it is a rule with all systems that 
those doctrines of other systems which are not directly negatived 
are meant to be accepted as true * * * § 

Thus has Sense-perception been defined. 


INFERENCE 

Sutra 5. i 

f After Perception comes Inferential Cognition, § which 
is led up to by Perception; it is of three kinds—(1)** * * §§ the 
Piirvavat, (2) the S esavat and (3) the Samlnyatodrsta.tt 

bhasya 

The expression led up to by Perception’ refers to the percep¬ 
tion of the relation between the probans and the probandum, as 
also to the perception of the probans itself; and the perception of 
the relation between the probans and the probandum also implies the 
remembrance of the probans ; and thus it is by means of remem¬ 
brance and perception of the probans that the non-perceptible 
thing is in/err*eJ.§§ 

* Dinnaga, the Buddhist Logician, hae objected to this declaration, 
in his Pramdnasamuccaya, remarking ‘if silence was the proof of assent, 
why did the Nyaya-Sutra not remain silent regarding the other five Sense- 

organs also ?’ (See S. C. Vidyabhusana. Indian Logic— pp. 86-81, footnote ). 

t 1 his is how the Tatparya explains the word atha. 

§ The Vdrtika expands this into-'that which is preceded by other 
forms of valid cognition and by two perceptions.’ 

** These are technical names, of which the Bhasya supplies two dif¬ 

ferent meanings. Hence the names are left untranslated. 

tt Another interpretation of the Sutra has been proposed by the Vdrtika 

§§ We see the fire and smoke together-this is one perception, that of 
the relation between fire and smoke after some time we see the' smoke— 
this is the second perception on seeing the smoke we remember the rela¬ 
tion that we had perceived ; and this leads us to the inference of fire—the 
unperceived member of the relat on. 
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>1. [The first explanation of the three kinds of Inference ] 

A); the Purvavat Inference is that in which the effect rs 
inferred from the cause;* e. g. when we see clouds, rising, we 
infer that there will be rain. ( B ) The S'esavat Inference is that 
in which the cause is inferred from the effect;! e< g., when we 
see that the wa.ter of the river is not like what it used to be, aind 
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that the stream is fuller and the current swifter, we infer that 
there has been rain. ( C ) The Samanyatodrsta Inference [ is 
that in which the inference is based upon a general obser¬ 
vation]; e. g,, we have observed in all cases that we see a thing 
J n a place dfferent from where we saw it before only when it has 
moved; and from this fact of general observation we infer that the 


sun must be moving, even though we cannot perceive it (because 
we see the sun in the evening in a place different from where we 
saw it in the morning). 

II. [ Another explanation of the three kinds of Inference ]. 
Or, we may explain the three names in the following manner:— 
A) The Purvavat Inference is that in which out of two things 
as perceived on some former occasion, the one that is not perceived 
Ut:thetime of inference) is inferred from the preception of 
the other ; e. g., when fire is inferred from’smoke.§ 

(B) The word ‘S'esavat' means remainder; with regard to an 
object, there are certain possibilities-and some of these" possibili¬ 
ties are eliminated; and there being no other possibilities—when 
the remaining possibility is cognised in relation to the said object, 
this cognition is S'esavat-, || e, g., in regard to Sound, we find 
that it is an entity and is transient; and as these two properties 
( eing an entity and being transient ) are found to be common to 
Substances, Qualities and Actions only, their presence in Sound’ 
lstmgiushcs i t f fom t h e remaining categories of Community, 

ete 1V1 /1* 3 3nC * ^ n ^ erence (all of which three are entities, but 
q,' . t * len there arising a doubt as to Sound being either a 

- ance^or^ Quality ( or an Action, we reason ( by a process of 


inference^*‘ pur va’ or prior to the effect; hence that in which the 
or a priori ** UP ° n ^ cognition of the cause, has been called Purvavat 

I 'T f-) C f eCt k e * ng ‘Sesa or posterior to the Cause. 

S he Purvavat inference would thus be Inference per Prior Perception. 
1 ■ esavat inference would thus be Inference per Elimination. 





INFERENCE 



. ation) in the following manner :—(a) Sound^cahnot be a L_ 

race, because it inheres, in a single substance ( Aka'sa ) [ while 
there is no Substance which inheres in only one substance, all 
substances being either not inherent in any substance.—e.g., the 
atoms,—or inherent in more than one substance,— e. g., the jar, 
which inheres in more than one atom ];—( b ) Sound is not an 
Action, because it is the originator of another sound [ it thus gives 
rise to something that is of its own kind; and this is never the 
case with any Action, which always brings about effects that are 
entirely unlike itself;— e. g., Action, in most cases, produces some 
kind of conjunction or disjunction ] ;—and by this eliminative 
reasoning we come to the conclusion that Sound must be a Quality 
(this being the:only member of the three that is not eliminated ).* 

(C) The Samanyatodrsta Inference is that in which, the 
relation between the probans and the probandum being im¬ 
perceptible, the imperceptible probandum is inferred from the 
simil irity of the probans to something else ; e.g. when the Soul is 
inferred from Desire ;—Desire is a Quality, and Qualities always 
inhere in Substances; and (from this similarity of Desire to 
otner qualities we come to the conclusion that Desire must inhere 
in a Substance) and this leads to the inference that that 
Substance in which Desire inheres is the Soul. 

It is true that the fact of there being three kinds of Infer¬ 
ence is sufficiently indicated by the enunciation of the three 
kinds, and hence the additional word ‘ trividham,’ * it is of three 

kinds,’ in the Sutra could well have been left out;_but this 

additional curtailment of the Sutra was not considered desirable 
by the author of the Sutra, as he thought that he had secured 
sufficient conciseness in expressing by means of the short Sutra 
the entire extent of the vast subject of Inference. This method 
of explanation-of being satisfied with one form of conciseness 
and not minding other possible forms-is often employed bv the 
author of the Sutra ; as we find in the case of his dewrim; c 
the various kinds of ‘ Siddhanta ’, * Chala ’, ‘ S'abda ’ and so forth^ 


This example of Sesavat Inference is not accepted by the TatParva 
-Panse^ s onk another name for the purely negative inference; thile 
the example cited by the. Bhdsya is one of the affirmative-negative kind, 
the example suggested is the inference of the fact of * Desir.u „ i • 
dependent upon the Soul. ^sire etc., being 
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ie difference between Perception and Inference is tha 
leption pertains to things present, while Inference pertains to 
things present as well as not present ( i. e. past and future). 
“ How so? ” As a matter of fact, Inference is applicable to all 
the three points of time : by means of Inference, we apprehend 
things past, present and future: for instance, we infer (a) that 
1 such and such a thing will happen —(b) that ‘ such and such a 
thing is present ’,—and also (c) that ‘ such and such a thing 
existed in the past.’ The past and the future are * not present ” 
[hence we speak of Inference as pertaining to the present as well 
as to the not-present ]. 


§L 


ANALOGY 

Analogy is next considered— 

Sutra 6 

* Analogy is that which accomplishes its purpose 
through similarity to a known object. 

BHASYA 

. • 

T That is, Analogy is that which makes known what is to be 

made known, through similarity to an object that is already well 
The confused use of the word‘pramana’ continues. We have seen 

that Pratyaksa has been defined as the cognition that is brought about by 
sense-contact etc.; and here we find Upamana being defined as that which 
accomplishes the purpose of making known,—i. e, a means of cognition. 

t There is some difference between the Bhasya on the one hand and 
the Vartika and the Tatparya on the other. As regards the object of analo¬ 
gical cognition and the exact jorm of that cognition, there is no difference; 
as according to both the object is the connection of the name with the object; 
the form of the cognition being 'this object is what is named gavaya,’ 
There is however a marked difference of opinion as to the means of the 
cognition; that it is the similarity between the two objects that is the 
means, on this also all are agreed ; but according to the Bhasya, it is this 
similarity as expressed in the assertion ‘the gavaya is like the cow’,—which 
assertion is remembered at the time that the man sees the animal resembl¬ 
ing the cow; while according to the Vartika and the Tatparya it is the 
similarity that is actually seen when the animal is seen to resemble the 
cow,—this perceived similarity being aided by the remembrance of the 
similarity expressed in the assertion ‘the gavaya is like the cow.’ Says the 
Pansuddhi. WTWRFT I 

The Tatparya interprets the Bhasya passage ‘yatha gauh tatha gavayah' 
(II. 1-2) to mean that the similarity should be one that is already known 
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e. g. the assertion ‘ as the cow so the gavaya ’ [i. e. 
nimal called ‘ gavaya ’ is like the cow], 

“ What is it that is accomplished by this analogy ? ” 

When a person finds similarity to the cow, he actually per¬ 
ceives the object that had been referred to in the analogy ; and 
thence he comes to cognise the connection of that object with the 
name mentioned in that Analogy; so that it is this latter cognition 
that is the purpose accomplished by Analogy. For instance, when 
the Analogy, in the form ‘the animal called gavaya is like the 
cow has been put forward,—and the man who has heard this 
happens, subsequently, to perceive through the contact of his 
sense-organs, an object similar to the cow,—he realises that ‘ the 
word gavaya is the name of this object ’, and comes to cognise the 
connection of that particular name with that particular object. 
Similarly in the case of such analogies as ‘ the mudgapaml is 
similar to the mudga ’, ‘ the masaparni is similar to the masa ’— 
being put forward, the observer, by means of these analogies, 
comes to know the connection of the particular names with the 
particular objects, and thereby obtains the particular herb ( mudga- 
parnl or masaparni ) that he requires. In the same manner we 
can explain other objects of Analogy met with in common 
experience. 

WORD 

We now proceed to describe the Word [as an Instrument of 
Right Cognition]— 

Sutra 7 

The assertion* * of a reliable person is ‘word’. 


by means of such assertions. But we find (in 1. 4) the Bhdsya calling this 
assertion itself ‘ Upamana .’ 

There is no doubt that the view of the Vartika and the Tdtparya is 
more logical. The latter rightly remarks that for the cognition that ‘this 
animal is what is called gavaya’ it is necessary that the observer should 
know of the assertion ‘the gavaya is similar to the cow’, and also that he 

should perceive the similarity to the cow in the animal concerned. If the 

analogical cognition had for its means only this remembered similarity, then 
its validity would be as doubtful as that of the Remembrance itself. 

* ‘The word Upadesa, standing for words uttered for the benefit of 
others, here applies to the Sentence as well as to what is expressed by the 
sentence. When the sentence is regarded as the ‘means’ of the cognition, 
the result brought about by it is the knowledge of what is expressed bv 
it; and when this latter is the ‘means’ the ‘result’ consists in the idea of 
acquiring or discarding the thing spoken of —Tdtparyat 
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BHASYA 

That person is called ‘apta’, ‘reliable’, who possesses the 
direct and right knowledge of things, who is moved by a desire to 
make known (to others) the thing as he knows it, and who is 
fully capable of speaking of it. The w'ord ‘ apta 1 is explained as 
denoting one who acts or proceeds, through ‘ apti /. e. through 
the direct right knowledge of things. This definition applies to 
sages, *as well as to Aryas and Mlecchas ;t the activities of all 
these people are carried on through such ‘Words.’ 

Thus we find that it is by means of the aforesaid four Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition,—and not by any other means—that the acti¬ 
vities of Deities, Men and Animals are carried on. 


Sutra 8 

The said Word is of two kinds—the Dystartha, that of 
which the thing spoken of is perceived, and the Adrstartha, 
that of which the thing spoken of is not perceived. 

BHASYA 

That ‘Word’ of which the thing spoken of is perceived in 
this world is called Drstartha while that of which the thing 


* ‘One who has direct intuitive knowledge of things is a Sage. The 
name Arya stands for the people of the Central Land (bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea, the Vindhya and the Himalaya). And 
the residents of the rest ot the world are called Mlecchas 1 

t ‘There are cases where the word of the worst man is true and reliable. 
For instance, after a robber has taken away all that a traveller possessed, 
if he is asked to point out the way to a certain place, what he indicates does 
turn out to be the right path. The word of such people is reliable only 
when they have no motive for giving incorrect information. Hence for being 
an ‘ apta ’, for the purposes of the validity of his assertions, it is not necessary 
that he should be completely free from all defects, as has been asserted by 
some philosophers’.— Tatparya. 

On this the Parisuddhi observes as follows :—There are two kinds of 


persons—omniscient and not-omniscient; of these, the unreliabity of the 
mer se * as *de by the very proof that establishes his existence ; as the 
"r °- 15 proved to be omnmcient is also proved to be free from all 
S ° ignorance, love, hatred and the like. As for the not-omniscient 
person, us assertions can bear testimony to his being reliable, by, 
reason o is eing possessed of—(a) due knowledge of the thing spoken of, 
esir c to convey true information, (c) efficient faculty of right articula-, 
uon e c„ an one can be sure of this only after having repeatedly found the. 

man to be possessed of these qualities. 
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OBJECTS OF COGNITION 


of is only believed to exist in the other world is ‘ Adrs 
* These are the two divisions under which are included all 



the assertions of sages and ordinary men. 
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Sutra 9 

lioui, Body, Sense-organs, Things, Apprehension, Mind, 
Activity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain, and Ultimate Gobd 
really* * * § constitute the Objects of Cognition. * 

Of these—(1) the Soul is the perceiver (of all that brings about 
pain and pleasure),—the experiencer (of all pains and pleasures) 
the knower of all (pains, pleasures and their causes)—who attains 
all things.f (2) The Body is the receptacle of the SouL’s expe¬ 
riences. (3) The sense-organs are the instruments of the expe¬ 
riences, (4) The Things are the objects to be enjoyed and 
experienced. (5) Apprehension consists of the experience itself. 
(6) §The Mind is that internal organ which is capable of bringing 
about the apprehension of all things,—which the Sense-organs 
(being limited in their scope) cannot do. (7) Activity is the cause 
of the propagation of the body, the sense-organs, the thing and the 
sensing of pleasure and pain. (8) So also are the Defects* 

(9) Rebirth;—the body that belongs to the Soul in one life is not the 
first that the Soul has had; nor is it the last; in fact there can be 
no 5 first ’ in the previous bodies that the soul has had [as we 
cannot trace the beginning of the worldly process]; and as for 
its subsequent bodies there can be an end to these only when 
Ultimate Good is attained ;—and it is this that constitutes Rebirth. 

(10) Fruition consists in the experiencing of pleasure and pain 
along with the causes leading to these. (11) Pain —by the special 
mention of ‘pain’ (and the omission of ‘pleasure’) it is not meant 
that there is no pleasure at all,—which is what is actually felt as 
agreeable [just as much as Pain is felt as disagreeable]; what is 


<SL 


* According to the Parisuddhi there are two readings in the Siitra— 
one with 'tu', and the other without it. We shall see later on how this 
particle is essential. 

t If the Soul did not attain all things, it could not know ‘all things’. 

‘The point in which the Soul differs from the other objects is that it 
is only as the experiencer of pleasures and pains that the Soul is something 
to be got rid of ( heya); in its own positive form, it is never hey a, it is alway g 
upddeya, to be acquired and treasured ; while all the rest—except Ultimate 
Good are always only fit to be got rid of ; and Ultimate Good is a.lwayS to 
be acquired and treasured.’ 

§ There is much uncertainty on the exact nature of manas. The later 
Logicians regard it as an 'indriya '; while the Bhasya is not clear on this 
point. We shall deal with this subject later on, under ‘ Manas’. 
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-r s to lay stress upon the teaching that it is desirable ti^gg 
. ‘ ould practise the thoughtful contemplation of the fact that 
easure also is only a form of Pain,—being as it is, along with its 
causes, found to always end in pain, to be never also entirely free 
from pain, and to be inseparable from various difficulties; as when 
one is thoughtful and contemplates upon the said fact, he becomes 
disgusted;—this disgust makes him free from all attachment, 
and brings Dispassion;—and having become dispassionate, he 
attains the Ultimate Good, Emancipation. (12) Ultimate Good or 
Emancipation consists in the cessation of the series of births 
and deaths, and the consequent disappearance of all pain. 

Though apart from these enumerated, there are many other 
objects of cognition also—such as Substance, Quality, Action 

Community, Individuality and Inherence,—yet it would be im¬ 
possible to enumerate all such objects severally; so what the 
Sutra has done is to make specific mention of only those ‘ objects ’ 
whose nght knowledge brings Emancipation and wrong knowledge 
leads to Birth and Rebirth [and it does not mean that these are 
the only objects that can be cognised.] 

Soul—The First Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

, , A® a matter of tact, it is found that tha Soul is not apnre 

hended by Percept™ ; the question then arises as to whetl™! 
is known only by means of ‘ reliable assertion The answer * 1 

“ How so S ° ; “ S ° Ul ,S C ° gni5ed by raeans »' Intense also— 


ticular souls in particular bodies becomes recognised. °* Paf ' 

In connection with the opening sentence of the Bhasva the 

raised as to why the perception of the Soul is denied when b]ectl0n 1S 

fact, the Soul is always an object of mental perception beim *1 ° f 

ceived.sT, a conception that appears along with eve'ry eocnhVZ''" mu' 

answer to this is that it is true that we have the notion 0 f «r u u* 

might be (and actually is) taken as referring to the body • and ’ Ut u '* 

could not afford a sufficient proof for the existence of the Soul ~ aS lt 

the body ; so long as it is not strengthened and ratified bv other 8PaU irore * 

j wiucr means of 


N. B. 3 
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Sutra 10 



Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition 
are the indicatives of the Soul. 


[A] The Soul having experienced pleasure by coming into 
contact with a certain kind of things, whenever, in the future, he 
happens to see a thing of that same kind, he -wishes to acquire 
that thing ; and this wish to acquire is possible only in one who, 
while remaining one and the same, perceives several things ; as it 
arises from his remembrance of a previous perception ; it is thus 
that Desire becomes an indicative (a sign or proof) of the Soul.* * 
No such desire would be possible [if there were not one and the 
same agent to cognise and to recognise the thing, and] if there 
were only a series of distinct cognitions, each pertaining to its 
own distinct object; for the recognition of one cognition by 
another cognition would be as possible as the recognition by one 
body of the experiences of another body.f 


cognition, Inference &c. This is the answer from the stand-point of one 

Stand ri" S ' T th ® S ° ul as purel >' Perceptible ; the answer from the 

refers t^th I 7 % ° 80111 as P e ^ P tible is that the passage 

refers to the Son! of others, one’s own Soul being always perceptible,-^ 

held^by some Logmans, called by Jayanta Bha«a, ‘svayuthyah'-]-Parisuddhi. 

Having found a certain kind of thing to give pleasure, the man for¬ 
mulates the judgment ‘this kind of thing gives pleasure’,—this is the major 
premiss; when he sees that kind of thing again, he has the idea ‘this is that 
ind o_ thing’ ; this forms the minor premiss ; from these two premisses he 
comes to the conclusion ‘this will give pleasure’; and then desires to acquire 
that thing. Thus this Desire proves that the agent who has this desire must 
vt the same who has the three cognitions represented by the two premisses 
* c resu kant conclusion,—there being a common agent for all the four ; 
it t v. agent were not the same there could be no such recollection or fusion 
the 6 ! eVeial Cognitions Evolved ; and it is this common agent-who is 
se « rof &e thing, the cxperiencer of pleasure, the rememberer of the 

* Soul’^Tatp 1 ^ S ° UrCe of pleasure > and the desirer of the thing,—who is the 

q } . 1 !,lS anti cipates the following argument:—‘Even in the absence of a 
, ou , e reco lection and fusion of cognitions would be possible under the 
ypo esis o every cognition setting tip, and forming a factor in, a series 
cogm ions If this were so, then every cogntion would recall and fuse 
ln ° 7 ° r cogn iti on °f the same series. Tdtparya. 

I he phrase ‘ dehdntaravaV is explained by the Bhasya itself later on. 
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; ] Similarly it is only when one and the same agent 
several things, that, on recollecting a previous perception, 
he comes to have Aversion to the thing that has been the cause 
of pain to him. 


[C] When a certain kind of thing has been found to be the 
cause of pleasure, on subsequently seeing a thing of that kind, the 
man makes an attempt to obtain that thing ; and this Effort would 
not be possible if there were not one agent perceiving a number of 
things and recollecting his past perceptions ; specially no such 
Effort would be possible if there were only a series of distinct 
cognitions, each pertaining to its own distinct object ; for the 
Effort of one cognition on the basis of the experience of another 
cognition would be as impossible as the Effort of one body on the 
basis of the experiences of another body. This explanation also 

applies to the Effort that is put forth for the getting rid of what 

has been found to be a cause of pain. 


[D and E] It is only by reason of his remembrance of his 
previous experience of pleasure and pain that when the man gets 
by the thing that had caused him pleasure he is pleased, and when 
he gets by what had caused him pain he feels unhappy ; and thus 
it is that he experiences Pleasure and Pain. And in this also 
the reason is the same as before [that is to say, the said pleasure 
and pain are possible only when the person getting by the thing 
and remembering the previous experiences is the same who had 
had those experiences ; and this proves the Soul as the experiencer 
of Pleasure and Pain in the past, their rememberer and their 
experiencer in the present]. 

[F] When a man is desirous of knowing or understanding 
[the real character of a certain thing), at first he ponders over it 
in the form what may this be ? ’ ; and pondering thus he comes 
to know it in the form—’ this is so and so \ This Knowing of the 
thing is by the same agent as the previous desire to know and the 
consequent pondering '-so that this Knowledge, Cognition, becomes 

an .nd.cat.ve of the prwnw of 'he c ° m mo „ agent in the . 

of ihe Soul . And here also the reason is the same as before 

Now we proceed to explain the phrase dehantaravat , ‘as in the 
case of another body \ [that we have used twice before] ■— 
i he philosopher who does not admit the Soul readily admits that 
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diverse Cognitions, each pertaining to a distinct object, when 
appearing in different bodies, are never recognised [and never 
fuse together, the cognitions of one body not being recognised b> 
another body] ; and for the same reason the diverse cognitions, 
appearing in the same body also, could not be recollected , the 
two cases being for the said philosopher exactly alike, [so far as 
the absence of the common agent is concerned ; there being no 
such agent in either case]. Thus then, with regard to a single 
agent we find that he recognises only what he has perceived, and 
not what he has not perceived or what has been perceived by 
another; similarly with regard to diverse agents also, we find that 
one agent does not recognise what has been perceived by another ; 
neither of these two well-known facts can be adequately explained 
by the philosopher who does not admit a Soul. 

Thus it is proved that there is such a thing as Soul. 


Body—The Second Prameya. 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
* The receptacle of the Soul’s experiences is— 


Sutra 11 

The Body, which is the vehicle of actions, of sense- 
organs and of objects. + 

BHASYA 

[A] “ How is the Body the vehicle of actions ? ” 

With regard to things that the Soul desires to obtain or to 
discard, there arises in the Soul the desire to obtain, or to discard 
it respectively ; urged by this desire, the Soul puts forth exertion 
embodying the operation of the means for obtaining or discarding 
it; and that wherein this exertion appears is the Body. 

* As the Body is the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences of pleasure 
and pain, it lies at the root of the series of births and rebirths ; hence its 
treatment comes next after the Soul.’— Tdtparya. 

t According to the Bhasya and the Vdrtika, this Sutra contains three 
definitions of the Body—(1) It is the vehicle of the Soul’s actions ; (2) it is 
the vehicle of the Soul’s sense-organs (3) it is the vehicle of the Soul’s 
objects. Some philosophers have taken the Sutra as providing a single 
definition—"It is the vehicle of actions etc. etc.”. This is rejected by 
the Vdrtika. 




THE SENSE-ORGANS 


<§L 


TB] “ How is the Body the vehicle of sense-organs ? ” 

That thing alone can be regarded as the vehicle of the sense- 
organs by whose benefit the sense-organs are benefited, and by 
whose injury they are injured,—and it is according to this benefit 
or injury, that they act upon their objects good and bad ;— 
and such a thing is the Body. 


“ How is the Body the vehicle of objects ? ” 

That is to be regarded as the vehicle of objects in which 
receptacle there appear the feelings of pleasure and pain caused 
by the contact of the sense-organs with those objects ;—and such 
a receptacle is the Body. 


The Sense-organs—The Third Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

* The instruments that bring about the experience (of pleasure 
and pain) are— 

Sutra 12 

The Olfactory, the Gestatory, the Visual, the Cutaneous 
and the Auditory Organs, proceeding from material 
substances. 


BHASYA 

That by whose instrumentality one smells things is the 
Olfactory Organ ; so called because it apprehends odour. That 
by whose instrumentality one tastes things is the Gestatory 
Organ ; so called because it apprehends taste. That by whose 
instrumentality one sees things is the Visual Organ; so called 


* The sense-organs being the presenters [as they serve to bring before 
the Soul through the body, definite objects, which become the source of 
pleasure and pain— Parisuddhi ], they differ, in this respect, from the 
objects that are presented ; and as such they have to be defined before the 
Objects. As the Sutra only provides the definitions of the particular organs — 
and as these particular definitions are not intelligible until we have the 
definition of ‘Sense-organ’ in general, the Bhasya in this introductory clause, 
supplies this general definition. The general definition should have been 
stated in the form that the sense-organs are the instruments by which direct 
cognitions are brought about; but it is with a view to excite disgust against 
the organs (along with every thing else), that the Bhasya speaks of them as 
the ‘instruments of the experience of pleasure and pain.’_ Tdtparya. 
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vxx.<mse it apprehends colour. That which is located in the 
is the Cutaneous Organ; so called indirectly because of its loca¬ 
tion.* That by whose instrumentality one hears things is the 
Auditory Organ ; so called because it apprehends sound. Thus 
from the force of the literal signification of the names, we learn 
that the sense-organs are to be defined as the apprehenders of 
their respective objects. 


t Proceeding from material substances— adds the Sutra. 
The meaning of this is that it is because the organs proceed from 
diverse sources (in the shape of the material substances) that they 

are restricted to particular objects ; this would not be possible if 

they all proceeded from a single source [in the shape of the self- 
consciousness’ of the Sankhyas]; and it is only when each of them 
is restricted to a particular object that it can be defined as the 
apprehender of its object. 


The Material Substances. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

“ What are the causes from which the Sense-organs 
proceed ? ” 

Sutra 13 

§ The Material Substances are Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
and Akas'a. 


* The other organs are named after what is apprehended by them ; 
the Cutaneous Organ apprehends the touch of things; hence the name 
‘Cutaneous Organ’ applies to it, not directly, in the sense in which the 
names of the other organs apply, but only indirectly, in the sense that the 
skin is the locus of that organ. 

t Asa matter of fact, odour, which is the specific quality of Earth, is 
apprehended by the Olfactory Organ only ; taste, the specific quality of 
Water, i< apprehended only by the Gestatory Organ ; and so forth. This 
is so because the Olfactory Organ proceeds from—is built of—Earth, and 
the Gestatory Organ of Water. If both proceeded from a single source, as 
held by the Sahkhya, then we could not account for the aforesaid facts. 

§ The Vartika and the Tdtparya do not take any note of this Sutra ; 
but the Nydyasucimbandha has this as an independent Sutra. The Bhgsya 
also speaks of this as containing the upadesa of the bhiitas ; and this word 
could have been used only with reference to the words of the Siitrakdra. 
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Here we find the Material Substances mentioned by their 
respective names with the view that when they are thus clearly 
mentioned, it will be easy to point out which Sense-organ is the 
product of which substance. 


Artha—Things or Objects. The Fourth Prameya. 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Of the endless objects, the following are those ‘objects’ 
[which, when pondered upon as things apprehended by the sense- 
organs, lead to that dispassion which helps the attainment of 
Release; and which, when not rightly discerned, become the 
cause of endless births and rebirths]— 

Sutra 14 


* Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound, which are the 
qualities of Earth [Water, Fire, Air, and Akas'a], are the 
objects of the aforesaid [sense-organs]. 


Vnri-b Thc ;r sl i tl0n here follows the interpretation of the Bhdsya. The 
I: ;: dth ; however do not agree with the view that Odour 

the and tl OU R2 UahtleS al ° ne ^ ‘P erce P tible ’- Hence they interpret 

inv evn? ^ differentl >'- The first difference lies in the follow- 

n the S ^ EUgg f ed ^ the T ^ t P°ry a — ‘Tadarihdh’, the last word 

sent / means that which is sought after-/, e. acted upon,-by the 

of coJ v an - ; < S ° 1 thiS W ° rd embodies tbe definition of the fourth 'object 
o cognition’, < artha > . and the rest of the s - tfa not a definition . 

pphes certain details of information; though not in a precise manner 
it is meant for a friendly listener, and not for a critical opponent. 

finitio C f ea T 7 hy thC Tdtparya had recourse to this explanation of the de¬ 
finition of artha lay m the fact that according to the view of the Vdrtika the 
5:^ could not bo taken as supplying an accurate enumeration of he 
objects’ of perception; so the precise definition had to be found so 
where m the Sutra: and this was found in the word 'tadarthal 

The word prthivyddigundh’ is taken by the Vdrtika to mean * a • 

day ‘W »" d '««»'—t> d guniih ; gagdha, « b T 

included rn.'mm their aeparat. m e ntio „ Z’jT" 

information supplied in a friendly spirit, ,ei, ha vicw indicate “ us 
precisely apprehended by each sense-organ. s 

The great weakness in this explanation of the Sutra is that Prthivvnd ■ 
has to be taken as standing for only three out of five bhutas ; while the 
of the other two areas perceptible as those of the other three. It is not 
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BHASYA 



The qualities mentioned, belonging to Earth and the other 
elementary substances, are the ‘objects’ of the sense-organs 
respectively; in accordance with the actual functioning or 
operating of the sense-organs. 


Buddhi — Apprehension. The Fifth Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

* Some people (the Sankhyas) have held the view that Jnana, 
‘ Cognition,’ is the function of Buddhi , ‘Cosmic Intellect,’ which 
latter is a non-intelligent or unconscious instrument; while 
Upalabdhi, ‘Apprehension,’ is the function of the intelligent (Soul), 
which latter is not-active. And our Author makes the following 
declaration, with a view, it would seem,t to set aside this view. 


easy to see why the Vdrtika and the Tdtparya fought shy of the Bhasya's 
explanation ; the only reason appears to be that this explanation precludes 
the ‘perceptibility’ of the other qualities of ‘Prthivyadi —viz : number, 
separateness etc. 

* The Sankhya theory is thus explained in the Tdtparya :—Buddhi is 
a product of the three gunas, which are unconscious entities. Hence 
Buddhi also is unconscious. Through the medium of the Sense-organs, 
the Buddhi becomes modified into the form of the object. The faculty of 
consciousness on the other hand is unmodifiable, and is ever conscious. 
When Buddhi comes into close proximity to this conscious entity, it reflects 
within itself this consciousness ; and thereby appears as itself conscious ; 
and becoming modified into the form of the object, it cognises it; hence 
the modification of the Buddhi into the form of the thing cognised completes 
the ‘cognition’ of that thing. While the connection of the conscious entity, 
through reflection, with the Buddhi in the shape of the object cognised, 
constitutes a function of the conscious Soul, and is called the ‘apprehen¬ 
sion’of the object by the Soul. Just as the moon though without light of 
its own, reflects the light of the Sun, and w'ith this reflected light illumines 
objects, in the same manner Buddhi, though itself unconscious, reflects the 
consciousness of the Soul and thereby cognises objects and makes them 
apprehended. 

t “It would seem” — This qualifying clause is added with a view to 
indicate that this refutation is not the main purpose of the Sutra. The 
Sutra is for the purpose of providing a definition of Buddhi ; and the way 
in which the definition is put forward serves also the purpose of setting 
aside the Sankhya view. 
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Intellection,’ 


MIND 


Sutra 15 

‘ Apprehension,’ and 
synonymous terms* 


<§L 

Cognition ’ are 


BHASYA 

It is not possible for Cognition to belong to the unconscious in¬ 
strument Buddhi; as if it were, then Buddhi could be a conscious 
entity ; while there is a single conscious entity, apart from the 
aggregate of the body, and the sense-organs.t Though the sentence 
composing the Sutra is for the purpose of providing the definition 
of one of the objects of cognition, yet it is taken as implying the 
other fact (the refutation of the Sankhya theory ) by the force of 
the argument (implied in the mention of the synonyms ). § 


Manas Mind. The Sixth Prameya. 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Remembrance, Inference, Verbal Cognition, Doubt, Intuition, 
Dream, Imagination, as also the Perception of Pleasure etc. and 
Desire and the rest-all these are indicative of the existence of the 
Mind; and in addition to all these, we have the following also— 

Sutra 16 

The non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions is 
indicative of the existence of Mind. 

BHASYA 

Inasmuch as Remembrance and the rest ( enumerated above ) 
are not brought about by the instrumentality of the ( external) } 
sense-organs, they must be due to some other organ. As a matter 
> ^ act ’ we that even though at one and the same time several 
perceptible objects, odour and the rest, are in close proximity to 
th e respectively p erceptive sense-organs, the Olfactory organ and 

, Thus the definition of Buddhi comes to be this_ ‘Tv.., • . . 

is denoted by these synonymous words is Buddhi.’ m ? ;Whlch 

I lhis refutation is thus explained by the Tatbarvn •_R„ uv 
reflect the conscious Soul, in the way that the moon ‘ reflect the light™ 

Sun. As consciousness being non-modifiable, there can be no reflection of 
' *• Hence it would be necessary to attribute consciousness to the Buddhi 
itself. So that every cognition will have two conscious agents. 

§ Thus explained by the Parisuddhi. 

J This qualification is added by the Tatparya. 
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Jt, yet there is no simultaneous cognition of them ; and fro 
This we infer that there is some other cause, by whose proximity 
cognition appears, and on account of whose non-proximity cogni¬ 
tion does not appear,—this other organ being in contact with the 
several sense-organs, and helping them, and being non-pen, ashe 
(limited ) in its dimension. If the proximity of sense-organs to 
their objects, by themselves, independently of the contact of the 
Mind, were the sole cause of cognitions, then it would be quite 
possible for several cognitions to appear simultaneously. 

Pravrtti, Activity—The Seventh Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


§L 


After Mind comes the turn* of Activity; and 

Sutra 17 

Activity consists in the operating of Speech, of Mind and 
of Body. 


BHASYA 


By the word ' buddhi ' in the Sutra the Mind is meant, 
the word being taken in the sense of that by means of which things 
are cognised (buddhyate anaya) t. 

§ The various ‘ operatings ’ by the Body, by Speech and by 
the Mind are righteous and unrighteous ; and are of ten kinds. 
This we have already explained above under Sutra 2. 


* As Activity belongs to the Mind (see Sutra), Activity has to be 
defined after Mind has been described. 

f The word ‘buddhi’, when explaind as ‘buddhyate iti’, that which is 
apprehended, denotes cognition ; and when explained as ‘buddhyate anaya , 
it denotes the instrument of cognition, Mind. 

§ Says the Tdtparya Operations are of two kinds—some give rise 
to cognition, others give rise to action. For instance, the operation of 
Speech becomes the cause of virtue or sin according to the nature of the 
cognition that it produces (in the mind of the person spoken to). So that 
‘Speech’ must be taken here to stand for all those operations that bring 
about cognitions; and thus the operations of the Eye and other organs, 
which consist in the perceiving of agreeable or disagreeable things, become 
included. Operations leading to Action are of two kinds —that having the 
Body for its cause, and that caused by the Mind. 

I hese two expressions are explained by the Parisuddhi to mean that 
of which the body is the object’ and ‘that of which the Mind is the object’. 
For instance, the operation or effort involved in the actions of giving, steal- 





Dosa — Defect—The Eighth Prameya. 
Sutra 18 


DEFECTS 



L 


Defects have urging or inciting for their distinguishing 


feature. 


BHASYA 


* ‘ Inciting ’ means causing activity. Attachment and the 
rest incite, or cause the activity of, man towards virtuous or sinful 
deeds; and whenever there is ignorance, there are attachment 
and aversion.! 

Objection —“ Everyone knows what these Defects are; why 
are they described by means of a definition ?” 

As a matter of fact, persons affected by attachment, aversion 
and ignorance ( which are the inciters to activity ) are distingui¬ 
shed ( or characterised ) by their action: the man who has 
attachments does that action whereby he experiences pleasure 
or pain ; similarly the man who has aversion, or one who has 
ignorance. [ And it was necessary to bring out this fact of 
Attachment etc. being the cause of activity, in order to produce 
disgust against them; which fact could not have been brought 

ing and the like, have all got the Body for their object; as it is the Body 
that is active ; similarly, sympathy, jealousy and the like are operations 
having the Mind for their object; as it is the Mind that is active. This 
explanation of the two expressions— 'Kdyanimittd' and 'Manonimitta' —are 
necessitated by the fact that otherwise all operations could be called both 
Kdyanimittd and Manonimitta; as there is not a single action of man in 
which both Mind and Body are not the cause. 

1 he action of the inciter can be understood only after that of the 
incited has been understood ; hence after the definition of Activity comes 
the turn of its excitant, Defects— Tdtparya. 

r Both Attachment and Aversion arise from ignorance, and urge the 
man to activity; so that ‘inciting’ is a peculiarity of Attachment and 
Aversion; and this peculiarity subsists in the same substrate as the igno¬ 
rance .— T atparya . 

In explaining this, the Parisuddhi draws a distinction between pra- 
variaka (that which incites) and pravartand, (the action of inciting). What 
incites men to activity are ignorance and the consequent Attachment and 
Aversion towards the object on which the activity turns ; and the inciting is 
towards this activity, which is the means leading to that object, and with 
regard to which also there are ignorance and consequent Attachment and 
Aversion. 
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>y the mere mention of Attachment and the other Defe 
h] when the words ‘ attachment,’ ‘ aversion ’ and ignorance 
are used by themselves, not much is expressed by them." 

Pretyabhava, Rebirth—The Ninth Prameya. 

Sutra 19 



f Rebirth consists in being born again. 

BHASYA 

Having died, when [ the Soul ] is born again in an animate 
body, this being born again constitutes the Rebirth of that [ Soul ], 
which is born,— i. e., becomes connected with the body, the sense- 
organs, the mind, apprehension, and experience ; and being born 
again consists in repeated connection with the body etc.;—the 
word ‘ repeated ’ denotes recurrence. § The literal meaning of the 
word ‘ Pretyabhava ’ may be thus explained :—When the Soul, 
subsisting in a particular animate body, abandons the body etc., 
previously occupied, then it dies ( praiti ); and when it takes 
possession of another body and sense-organs etc., it is born 
( bhavati ) ; so that ‘ pretyabhava ’ is birth ( bhava ) after death 
( pretya ). The recurrence of this process of birth and death 
should be regarded as without beginning, and ending only with 
Final Release. 

Fruition, Phala—The Tenth Prameya. 

Sutra 20 

t Fruition is a thing produced by activity and defect. 

* The Tdtparya explains—All that the words express are the mere 
forms of the defects ; and they give no idea of their being excitants of 
activity ; and until this fact is brought out, there would be no disgust 
against the Defects ; as there is nothing wrong in Attachment or Aversion 
per se ; it is only when they give rise to activity bringing pleasure and 
pain, that they come to be recognised as something to be shunned. 

i The Tdtparya omits to mention the ground for the treatment of 
Rebirth after Defect. The Parisuddhi says —Rebirth is the acquisition of 
the Body etc., down to Defects, after the abandonment of the same ; so that 
it is only natural that Rebirth should be dealt with after these. 

§ ‘Recurrence’ of connections with body etc., implies also the abandon¬ 
ing of these— Parisuddhi. 

t Fruition is the direct result of man’s activity alone ; but the Sutra 
adds Defects also with a view to show— (1) that defects are the cause of 
Activity and (2) that Pleasure and Pain (which constitute Fruition) are the 



PAIN 
BHASYA 

'^Fruition consists in the experiencing of pleasure and 
pain, as every action leads to pleasure and pain. And as 
pleasure and pain appear only when the Body, the Sense-organs, 
the Objects and Apprehension are present, what are meant to be 
included under the name ‘ Fruition ’ are pleasure and pain along 
with Body etc., which constitute the Fruition, which is a thing 
produced by Activity and Defect. Each time this Fruition is 
received by man, it is relinquished by him ; and each time it is 
relinquished, it is again received: and there is no end* or absolute 
cessation of these receivings and relinquishings ; and it is by this 
unceasing current of receivings and relinquishings that the entire 
worldly process is carried on. 




Pain, Duhkha—The Eleventh Prameya. 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
This same (Fruition)— 

Sutra 21 

When connected with Annoyance is Pain. 


BHASYA 

By Annoyance t ’ here is meant suffering, injury. Every 
thing, (i. e. Body etc. and also Pleasure and Pain), being inter¬ 
mingled with i. e. invariably accompanied by, never existing apart 
from-pam, is inseparable from Pain ; and as such is regarded as 
Pain itself. Finding everything to be intermingled with Pain 


result of Defects also. It is only when the soil of the Soul is irrigated with 
ofE^S^° fMerit and Demerit produce the fruits 

in A Ih he T vT iWd ? , / ddS , th3t the aUth ° r ° f the SQtra wil1 himself describe 
A n h ‘tl V how j Defects hel P Activity in the bringing about of Fruition 

‘The " H d ''° rd ' Ar c th ° b '’ ‘ thing ’’ in the SQtra > *e Tdtparya remark - 
1 he word is put m for including all kinds of Fruition, primary as w,U 

secondary. The primary fruition consisting in Pleasure and P a i n and th' 
secondary ,a the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest-says the Parisuddhi 

A istha’ is mere end ; and as there is some sort of an end to Pleasure 
and Pain etc. at each Dissolution, the Bhdsya corrects itself and adds the 
word ‘Paryavasdrwm’ absolute {pari) cessation (avasdna).—Tdtparya 

t ‘Annoyance’ here stands for the feeling of annoyance ; ’ so that it 
refers primarily to Pain ; but secondarily to the Body and the rest also •_ 
all of which are necessary factors in the feeling of pain_ Tdtparya 
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one wishes to get rid of pain, he finds that birth ( or Iif 
is nothing but pain ; and thus becomes disgusted (with life); 
and being disgusted, he loses all attachment; and being free from 
attachment, he becomes released. 


SSL 


Apavarga—Final Release—The Twelfth Pi'ameya. 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA / 

When there is an and, an absolute cessation [ of the series of 
receivings and relinquishings of Fruition], this is what constitutes 
Final Release, ( which becomes thus defined):— 

Sutra 22 

Absolute freedom from the aforesaid (Pain etc.) 
is Final Release. 


BHASYA 

Release is absolute freedom from that—from the aforesaid 
Pain, i. e., from birth.* 

“ How is this ? ” 

When there is a relinquishing of the birth that has been 
taken and the non-resumption of another,—this condition, which 
is without end (or limit) is known as ‘ Final Release’, by those 
who know what Final Release is. This condition of immortality, 
free from fear,]' imperishable (unchanging), consisting in the 
attainment of bliss, is called ‘ Brahman.’ 

Some people hold the view that—“ in Final Release what is 
manifested is the eternal pleasure of the Soul, just like its vast- 


* The word ’tat’ in the Sutra stands, not only for Pain proper, but also 
for all such products as the Body, the Sense-organs etc., to everyone of which 
the name ‘Pain’ is applied in its secondary sense.— Tdtparya. 

t The ‘fear’ meant here is the fear of being born into the world ; the 
epithet ‘unchanging’ is added with a view to deny the view that Brahman 
evolves itself into diverse names and forms; the phrase ‘condition of 
immortality’ is meant to exclude the Bauddha theory that Release consists 
in the absolute cessation of the mind, resembling the extinguishing of the 
lamp. 7 dtparya. The Parisuddhi adds—Evolution is of two kinds—(1) the 
material object itself ceases and another object takes its place, which idea 
of evolution is favoured by the Bauddha ; and (2) the object remaining 
intact, there is a change in its qualities ; this form of Evolution being held 
y the Sdnkhya. Neither of these two is possible in the case of Brahman ; 
as in either case it would be transient. 



FINAL RELEASE 




nd when that happiness is manifested, the Soul is abi 
. free and becomes happy.”* 

This position is untenable ; as there is no proof for what is 
here asserted ; that is to say, there is neither Perception, nor 
Inference, nor Word of Scripture to prove that ‘ like its vastness 
the eternal pleasure of the Soul is manifested in Final Release ’ 
Then again, the above view of the Vedantin meaning that (in 
Final Release) there is manifestation—i. e., feeling or experience- ■ 
of the eternal (pleasure),—it behoves him to point out the cause 
of this ‘manifestation.’ In other words, when it is asserted that 
there is experienced a feeling or knowledge of eternal (pleasure), 
it is necessary to explain what is the cause of this manifestation— 
i. e., the cause whereby it is produced. 

{a) If it be held that the manifestation, or experiencing or 
feeling, of pleasure is eternal, like the pleasure itself [so that 
there can be no production of it by any cause, which, therefore 
need not be pointed out],—then there would be no’ difference’ 
between the Soul released and the Soul still in the meshes of 
irth and rebirth. That is to say, just as the released Soul is 
en owed with the eternal pleasure and its eternal experience, so 
ako would be the Soul that is still involevd in birth and rebirth • 
as both these Souls are eternal [and would therefore be equally 
endowed with the pleasure, which also is eternal; and as such 
cannot be absent at any time, even before Final Release]. And 

i this be admitted, then people would be cognisant of the con 
comitance and simultaneity (of Final Release) with the result of 
Men. and Demerit. In othcr wotds , „„ would ^ 

Ot the concomitance and simultaneity of the eternal feeling of 
eternal pleasure with that pleasure and pain which, brought about 
by Merit and Demerit in the substrates (viz., the souls) wherein 
they are produced, are actually experienced by turns 1 And there 

would never be any substrate (soul) where either pleasure or X 
' absent; bot " of th '“ b ' tos 


We have the text ‘vijnanam anandam brahma’ where all the 
appear as synonymous ; so that Brahman is of the nature of happiness • 
as Brahman is eternal, the happiness also must be eternal. Hence •’ T 
phrase ‘happiness of the Soul’, the preposition ‘of’ has the sense of a™ 
tion.— Tatparya. “pposi- 
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{b) If, on the other hand, it be held that the feeling 
pleasure is not eternal, then it becomes necessary to point out 


its cause ; i. e., if it be held that the manifestation in Final Release 
of the eternal pleasure, is not eternal,—then it becomes necessary 
to point out the cause from which that manifestation proceeds. 


As regards the Mind-Soul contact, it can be such a cause only 
when aided by other causes ; i. e., if it be held that the Mind- 
Soul contact is the cause of the said manifestation of pleasure, 
then it would be necessary to point out some other cause which 
aids the said contact (in bringing about that manifestation of 
pleasure). * 


If Merit be held to be that auxiliary cause, then the cause 
of this has to be pointed out; i. e., if Merit be held to be that 
other accessory cause, then it becomes necessary to point out the 
cause from which that Merit proceeds [ which, through the 
Mind-Soul contact, brings about the manifestation of eternal 
pleasure]. The merit that is produced by Yogic contemplation, 
being a product, must have an end ; so that if the product of this 
ephemeral Merit (in the shape of the said manifestation) were 
held to be eternal, this would involve an incongruity (the con¬ 
tinuance of the product in the absence of the cause); con¬ 
sequently it is necessary to regard the said manifestation also as 
coming to an end on the cessation of the Merit. That is to say, 
if the Merit brought about by Yogic contemplation be the cause 
of the Merit that brings about the manifestation of pleasure, then, 
inasmuch as the continuance of the product after the cessation 
of the cause would involve an incongruity, it would be necessary 
to admit that, when the Merit ceases,—as it must cease, being 
itself a product,—there must follow the entire cessation of the 
feeling of pleasure. And when th e feeling of pleasure is absent, 
the pleasure itself is as good as non-existent. In other words, if 
there is a cessation of the feeling of pleasure, on account of the 
disappearance of Merit, then it cannot be true that eternal plea¬ 
sure is felt; as there is nothing to determine whether the feeling 
is absent, because the pleasure itself is absent, or that the feeling 
is absent even though the pleasure is present. 




Alone by itself, the Mind-Soul contact can bring about nothing 
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lor will it be right, with a view to escape from these d 
chlms, to hold that the Merit is eternal, as] there is nothing to 
prove that the Merit is imperishable ; for the simple reason that 
it is something that is produced. That is to say, there can be no 
arguments to prove that the Merit produced by Yogic 
contemplation does not perish; on the other hand, there is 
a clear argument to the contrary—viz., ‘ a thing that is 
produced is non-eternal [ and Merit being produced , must be 
ephemeral ].’ In case there were a person whose feeling 
of pleasure never ceased, he alone would be justified in arguing 
that the cause of that feeling ( Merit) is eternal. But if 


Merit were eternal, there would be no difference between the 
man that has been released and one who is still in the meshes of 
birth and rebirth,—as we have already pointed out above. What 
we mean is that, just as in the case of the released man, the 
pleasure as well as the cause of the feeling of that pleasure are 
both eternal,—and there is no cessation of the feeling itself, for 
the simple reason that the Merit, which causes the feeling, is 
eternal,—so in the case of the worldly man also [as his Merit 
also would be eternal, its effects, in the shape of the feeling of 
pleasure, would also be eternal]. And this would mean that 
Final Release is co-existent with the feelings of pleasure and pain 
brought about by Merit and Demerit*. It might be argued that 
(in the case of the worldly man) the presence of the Body, and 
the Sense-organs is the cause of obstruction (of pleasure-experi¬ 
ence). But this cannot be right; as the Body etc., are for the very 
purpose of experience; and there is no reason to prove the contrary 
In other words, our Opponent might put forward the explanation 
that in the case of the man who is still in the meshes of world¬ 
liness, the presence of the Body etc., obstructs the operation of the 
cause that leads to the feeling of eternal pleasure ; so that there 
is a clear difference between the worldly man and the released 

man (in whose case, the Body etc., having fallen off, there is 

obstruction). This however is not right; as the only purpose for 
which the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest exist is to brino 
about experience; so that it is not possible that they should 


■ * As it is such feelings that abound in worldly existence; and both 
worldly Existence and Release have been shown to be co-eternal. 


N. B. 4 
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tally 


-w^.^act or hinder the experiencing (of eternal Pleasure), specially 
as there is nothing to prove that there is any sort of experience 
for the Soul deprived of the Body and the rest. 


The Author has said above that there is no proof in support 
of the view that final Release consists in pleasure. In order 
to meet this, the Vedantin puts forward proofs in support of his 
view.] ‘The activity of man is always for the purpose of obtaining 
what is desired.’—If this be urged as a proof in support of the 
Vedanta view, then we deny this; as activity is (also) for the pur¬ 
pose of removing what is undesirable. That is to say, the Vedantin 
might'put forward the following argument.—*“The instructions in 
regard to Final Release, as also the activity of men desiring Final 
Release are both for the purpose of obtaining what is desirable ; and 
neither of the two can be absolutely useless.” But this reasoning 
will not be right; as the instruction relating to Final Release as 
well as the activity of men desiring Final Release, may both be 
also for the sake of avoiding or removing what is undesirable. That 
the said activity is for the purpose of removing something undesir¬ 
able (and not always for obtaining what is desirable) is also proved 

by the fact that there is nothing that is absolutely desirable, and 
not mixed up with an undesirable element, so that what is desirable 
also becomes undesirable ; and thus when one is active towards the 
removing of something undesirable, he comes to remove or re¬ 
nounce also what is desirable ; as removing by discrimination is 
not possible, i. e., it is not possible to remove the one without also 
removing the other. 


As regards the renouncing of what is desirable, this applies 
with equal force to the case of the Body etc. That is to say, the 
Vedantin might put forth the following argument—“We see, as a 
matter of fact, that people renounce the ordinary transitory plea¬ 
sure and seek for the more lasting pleasure (which proves the 
presence of a pleasure that is ever-lasting; and this is Final 
Release).” But on the analogy of this argument, you might also 


I he real sense of this argument is thus explained by the Tatpnrya— 
1 he scriptures ur F e men to activity towards the obtaining of Final Release; 
tf "; ' nary ex P er,ence we find that it is only when a man desires tome- 

tHnfd 3 - t T? rd ‘ > ‘ tS acconi Plhhment; and as pleasure is the only 

hmg desirable, ,t follows that Final Release must consist in pleasure.” 
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iat, because in ordinary life people are found to renounc 
ephemeral Body , Sense-organs and the rest, this indicates 
the presence of an eternal set of Body etc., for the released man ; 
and in this manner you will have really established the singularity 
or aloofness and self-sufficiency of the released man ! f If it be 
urged that this would be against all Proof, that would apply with 
equal force to both parties. In other words, it might be urged that 
the eternality of Body etc., being contrary to all evidence, it 
would not be right to assume such body etc., for the released man. 
But this could be said with equal force with regard to Pleasure also: 
that is, the eternality of Pleasure being contrary to all evidence 
it is not right to assume such pleasure for the released Soul. 

Inasmuch as the absolute cessation of metempsychic pain 
could be spoken of as 'Pleasure,’ there would be no incongruity (in 
the view that Pleasure consists in the cessation of Pain), even 
though there be scriptural texts describing Release as ‘Pleasure’. 

I hat is to say, even though there be certain scripture-texts to the 
effect that ‘absolute pleasure belongs to the released man,’—yet, 
such texts could very well be taken as using the word ‘pleasure’ 
ln t , he sense of ‘^solute cessation of Pain’; in fact in common 
parlance, we often find the word ‘pleasure’ used to denote the 
cessation or absence of pain. [So that the view that Final Re¬ 
ease consists in the cessation of pain is quite in keeping with the 
said texts.] r 

Further,- until there is a renunciation of the desire for eter¬ 
nal pleasure, there can be no attaining of Final Release ; for the 
simple reason that all desire or attachment has been held to be a 
bondage. That is to say, if it be held that in Final Release eternal 
pleasure is manifested, then, in accordance with this view when 
ever a man would put forth activity for the attaining of Final 

Release, he would do so only under the influence of a desire for 

the eternal, pleasure; and being so influenced, he could never 
attain the Final Release ; nor would he deserve the attainment of 


t In seeking to prove that the man becomes free, isolated, you come 

to prove that it is eternally beset with the entire set, Body, sense-organs and 
all tre rest of it. ‘Bans ana 


* The reading 'sya prchane * gives no sense ; the ‘Pandit’ edition 
also all the manuscripts consulted, read 'syapfuhane 
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{ Release; as desire of all kinds has been held to be a bondage; 
and it is not possible that a man should be released while he is 
under bondage ! 

* On the other hand, when a man is free from desire for plea¬ 
sure, there is no longer any feeling of aversion or undesirability 
(with regard to any thing). In other words, when the man s de¬ 
sire for eternal pleasure has disappeared, the desire for eternal 
pleasure being not there to obstruct (his path towards Final Re¬ 
lease ), [and the activity towards Release thus emanating from 
one who has renounced desire],— whether the man does, or does 
not, really obtain eternal pleasure, in either case, there is no doubt 
as to his attaining Final Release.t 


<SL 


Lecture 4 

The Preliminaries oj Reasoning 
Doubt 

IN 1RODCCTORY BHASYA 

§ Doubt having been the next in order to appear in the 
Mention of Categories (in Su. 1), it is now—after the definition of 
its predecessor, ‘Objects of Cognition’—time to put forward its 
definition. This definition is now put forward— 


* This is added in anticipation of the following objection “If Final 
Release consists of the removal of pain, then man’s activity towards it could 
be due only to aversion to pain; and aversion is as much a bondage as 
desire”. The sense of the reply is that there is real aversion only so long 
as there is no desire for something,—the aversion being against that which 
obstructs the fulfilment of the desire. 

1' Being free from all desire, when the man betakes himself to activity 
towards the attaining of Release, he does not care whether the eternal plea¬ 
sure comes to him or not. As in any case, the activity being of a man who 
is purified of all desire, there can be no uncertainty as to his attaining Final 
Release,— Tatparya. 

§ The Pnrisuddhi attempts a rational explanation of the order of 
sequence: All knowledge depending on Pramanas, and Pramcyns being the 
objects sought to be known, these two have been first mentioned. Reasoning 
m all its details is what is to be explained next; and among all these details 
Doubt comes first, as until there is Doubt there is no occasion for any 
reasoning. 




DOUBT 

Sutra 23 

Doubt is that wavering judgment in which the definite 
cognition of the specific character of any one object is want¬ 
ing, and which arises either—(A) from the cognition of the 
characters common to the objects concerned, or (B) from 
the cognition of characters that serve to distinguish an object 
from diverse objects, or (C) from the presence of contradic¬ 
tory opinions ;—and the appearing of such wavering judg¬ 
ments is due to the uncertainty attaching to perceptions and 
non-perceptions.* 

' bhAsya 




(A) t Doubt is the Wavering judgment in which the definite 
cognition of the specific character of any one object is wanting, and 
which arises from the cognition of characters common to the objects 
concerned. For example, when a man perceives the qualities of 
length and breadth, which are common to man and post, and is 
desirous of detecting the previously perceived characters that 
would distinguish the one from the other, there arises in his mind 
the idea of ‘whether it is this or that’, and he cannot ascertain 
whether it is the one or the other ; it is this uncertain cognition 
that constitutes Doubt ;—and what raises the Doubt is the ‘want’,! 
appearing in the form I can perceive only such characters as 


are common to the two things, and do not perceive the distinctive 
features of either’ ; it is for this reason that Doubt is called ‘ that 
wavering judgment in which the definite cognition of the specific 
character of any one object is wanting’. 

§ (B) Doubt arises from the cognition of characters that serve 
to distinguish an object from diverse objects. This is to be thus 

, * . T J le ’ nter pretation of the Su. by the Bhdfya is different from that hv 

the Vartika and the Tatparya. According to the former the Sutra nuts 
forward five kinds of Doubt; according to the latter it lays down only three. 
The translation, follows the latter interpretation. 

. * Acc °“* in ! t0 the there are five kinds of Doubt described • 

the Sutra. 1 he first kind of Doubt arises from the cognition of common 
characters. 


t l ho 1 atparya remarks that the mere presence of this ‘ want 1 

l vha V S meant hy word ‘ want ’ ‘ Apek$d ’ is the remembrance 
of the distinctive characters of the things, along with the non-percem on of 

an 23 raC * erS ' l ,1 ' s 1S supported by the last sentence of the 1 Bhdsya 

§ This is the second kind of Doubt. 
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ilained_: The word ‘ aneka ’, ‘diverse’, denotes all those 
that are homogeneous and heterogeneous to the thing in question : 
and Doubt arises from the cognition of characters that distinguish 
the thing from, or exclude,* those ‘diverse’ objects ; as a matter 
of fact, the specific character of a thing is found to serve both 
purposes ;—things are distinguished by them from homogeneous as 
well as heterogeneous things ; e. g. the presence of Odour disting¬ 
uishes the Earth from Water and the rest (which being substances 
are homogeneous to Earth), as also from Qualities and Actions 
(which being not substances are heterogeneous to Earth). [As an 
example of Doubt arising from the cognition of the specific 
character of a thing; we have the following ]—Sound is found to 
be endowed with a specific property, in the form of being 
produced by disjunction ; and the cognition of this character gives 
rise to the Doubt as to whether Sound is a Substance, a Quality or 
an Action. Inasmuch as the specific characters of things are 
found to serve both purposes (of distinguishing from homogeneous 
as well as heterogeneous things), there naturally arises a Doubt as 
to whether—(a) being an entity, Sound is a substance distinguish¬ 
ed by the said specific character from Qualities and Actions, or 
(b) being an entity, it is a Quality distinguished by that character, 
or (c) being an entity, it is an Action distinguished by that character. 
fAnd in this case ‘ the want of cognition of the specific property’ 
is in the form of the idea, ‘I do not perceive any such character as 


* The phrase ‘ tasya anckasya dharmah ’ is explained by the Vartika 
and the Tatparya in two ways (1) anekatfi, tasmat visesako dharmah ; the 
words tasmat visesaka'i being supplied ; (2) tasya anekasya dharmah vyavar- 
takataya. Both interpretations have been combined in the translation. 


+ This explanation has been added with a view to the objection that it 
is only the remembrance of common properties that gives rise to Doubt, and 
not that of specific or exclusive properties. The sense of the explanation is 
that, (1) in the case of the Earth, we know that it is an entity, and on 
perceiving that it has Odour, we naturally are uncertain as to its being either 
a Substance or a Quality or an Action ; all of which are entities, like the 
Earth; and the presence of Odour distinguishes it equally from all the 
three. (2) Similarly in the case of Sound ; it is an entity, like Substance, 
Qual ty and Action ; so when we find that the presence of the character of 
being produced by disjunction distinguishes it equally from all entities— 
just as much from other Qualities, as from Substances and Actions—there 
arises the Doubt as to its being a Substance, a Quality or an Action. 



DOUBT 


definitely indicate any one of the three (Substance, Qualit 


JL 


nw£(Action).’ 


*(C) Doubt arises from the presence of contradictory opinions . 
Contradictory notions entertained with regard to one and the same 
thing constitute 'contradictory opinions’; 'contradiction 1 consist” 
ing in the mutual enmity, i. e. incompatibility. For instance, 
one system of philosophy asserts that ‘the Soul exists’, while an 
other declares that ‘there is no such thing as Soul’; and when no 
proof one way or the other is available, there is an uncertainty as 
to the truth ; and this constitutes Doubt. 


t(D) Doubt also arises from uncertainty attaching to perceptions. 
As a matter of fact, there is perception of really-existing water, as 
in the tank and such other reservoirs; there is perception also of 
non-existent water, in the rays of the Sun (appearing in the mi¬ 
rage); so that when in any particular case there is perception of 
water, and yet there is no proof available tvhich w'ould determine 
the real character of what is perceived, there arises a Doubt as to 
whether the water perceived is really existent or non-existent. 

§(E) Doubt also arises from uncertainty attaching to non-per¬ 
ceptions. As a matter of fact we find that even really existing things 
are not perceived; e. g. we do not perceive the water within the 
roots and branches of trees; and there is non-perception also of 
what is non-existent; e.g. of what is not produced at all, or what 
has been destroyed; so that whenever there is non-perception of a 


This is the Bhafyo’s answer. The answer of the Vdrtika is thus ex¬ 
plained by the Tdtpcrya .—It is true that the character of being produced by 
disjunction has never been found in Substances, &c., but the absence of that 
character is found equally in all—in Substances, in Qualities, in Actions ; so 
that when Sound is found to possess this character, as also the character of 
being an entity,—the latter being common to Substances, Qualities, and 
Actions-there arises the Doubt-'Being distinguished from Substances and 
Actions by the character of being produced by disjunction, is Sound a 
Quality ? Or being distinguished from Qualities and Actions, is it a Sub¬ 
stance ? Or being distinguished from Qualities and Substances, is it an 
Action?’ 1 hus in this case the specific character brings to the mind the other 
things only by negation, i. e., by reason of its absence being common to all. 

* This is the third kind of Doubt. 

t 'ihis is the fourthk ind of Doubt, according to the Bhasya. 

§ This is the fifth kind of Doubt, according to the Bhasya. 
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g there arises the Doubt as to whether what is not perce 
lly exists, or it does not exist at all. In this case also ‘the 
want of cognition of the specific character’ is as before. 

*In the first two kinds of Doubt, the ‘common properties’ and 
the properties distinguishing an object from diverse objects’ are 
such as subsist in the object cognised; while in the fourth kind, 
the perception’ and ‘non-perception’ subsist in the cognising per¬ 
son; and it is only by reason of this difference or peculiarity that 
these have been mentioned separately. 

The definition common to all forms of Doubt comes to be 
this:—‘Doubt is a wavering judgment which arises from the 
apprehension of things possessed of common properties, proceeding 
from the cognition of common properties, and depending upon 
the remembrance of Specific properties.’ 


Prayojana-Motive 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As before, the definition proceeds in accordance with the 
order in which the several categories have been mentioned in the 
opening Sutra. 


Sutra 24 

That object, aiming at which one acts, is called ‘Motive’. 

BHASYA 

An object is capable of being either acquired or rejected; 
and when a person determines or fixes upon an object as to be 
either acquired or got rid of, he has recourse to the means of 
acquiring or getting rid of it; and that object is called the 
‘motive’, simply because it forms the cause of that activity of the 
agent. An object is said to be ‘aimed at’ when there is a determina¬ 
tion on the part of the agent with regard to it in the form, either 

ihe Bhdsya regards the ‘uncertainty attaching to Perception’ and the 
' uncertainty attaching to non-perception ’ as distinct and independent causes 
of Doubt; and so proceeds to show here that the Doubts aroused by these 
uncertainties cannot be included in those aroused by the cognition of 
common character ’ or of ‘characters distinguishing the object from diverse 
objects.’ This view is controverted by the Vartika (Page 99, Line 21 et 
seq. Bib. Ind. F,d.)— Tatparya. ’ " 

1 be Vdrtika takes the first samdnadharma as a Bahuvrlhi compound. 



EXAMPLE 
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shall acquire it’, or that ‘I shall get rid of it’ ; as it i_ —„ 
“^n an object is thus determined that it comes to be ‘aimed at. ’ 


.r: 11 


Dr§tanta—Example 
Sutra 25 

That is‘Example’with regard to which both parties— 
the ordinary man and the trained investigator—entertain 
similar ideas. ’ ! / o r inion 

BHASYA ,• • • ! 

’ i. f ?Ti v 

Ihose men are called ‘laukika’, ‘ordinary,’ who are ao’t 
above the capacities of an average man ; i.e., those who arc not 
possessed of any particular superiority of intelligence, either 
inherently or through hard study ;—and the opposite of these 
are ‘ parihsaka ,’ ‘trained investigators’ ; so called because they 
are capable of carrying on the investigation of things by means 
of reasonings and proofs. And that object forms an ‘ Example ’ 
which is understood and known by the ordinary man just as it is 
hy the trained investigator. The purposes served by the 
Example’ are (i) the contrary opinions are overthrown by 
being shown to be contradictory to, and incompatible with, the 
Example;—(2) one’s own opinions are confirmed by being shown 
to be compatible with, and supported by, the Example ; and (3) the 
Example is utilised as the corroborative Instance or Illustration, 
which is one of the essential factors of the inferential process. 

Lecture V 


The Basis of Reasoning 
Siddhanta—Doctrine 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We now proceed to define Doctrine, Siddhanta. The word 
Siddhanta’ is made up of the two words ‘ siddha ’ and ‘anfa’- of 
these the word ‘ siddha ’ denotes all those things with regard to 
which people have the idea that ‘this is so and so, ’ ‘this thing has 
such and such a character ; ’ and the word ‘anta’ denotes the 
conviction or opinion that people have with regard to the particu- 
lar c haract er of those things. * This Siddhanta is thus defined 

* The word ' siddha ’ literally means accomplished, hence anything that 
as come > nt0 existence ; and it is only with regard to such a thing that any 
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Sutra 26 

Doctrine is a theory or conviction in regard to the exact 
nature of a thing dealt with by Philosophy.* 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

By tantrasamsthitih in the Sutra 11 is meant the conviction 
resting upon the direct assertions of philosophy; the word tantra , 

opinion can be held as to its exact nature ; the word * anta ’ means end; by 
which, in the present context, is meant that final and well-determined con¬ 
viction which people have with regard to the exact nature of any particular 
thing. 

In regard to these lines of the Bhasya, the Tatparya has remarked that 
‘ the author of the Bhasya, without mentioning the Sutra containing 
the general definition of Siddhanta, has given an explanation of its 
import.’ This has been taken by some writers to mean that there was 
some other Sutra now lost to us, which contained the said general definition. 
As a matter of fact, however, Siitra 26 itself supplies,—specially according 
to the explanation of the Vdrtika and the Tatparya— the general definition 
of Siddhanta ; so that all that the Tatparya means is that the explanation of 
the general definition by the Bhasya, instead of following the Sutra, precedes 
it. 

® The Vdrtika has taken the two Sutras 26 and 27 together; so the 
Vdrtika appears after Su. 27. The translation of the Sutra is in accordance 
with the interpretation of the Vdrtika and Tatparya ; which explain the 
compound ' tantradhikaranabhyupagamasariisthitih ’ by taking ‘ tar.trddhi- 
karana ’ as a Bchuvrihi compound—' tar.tram cdhikaranam yesdm and this, 
with the rest of the word, as a genitive Tatpurusa. The exact position of the 
Bhasya appears to be doubtful. If we take the Bhasya, appearing after Su.26 
as explanatory of Sutra 26, then, it is clear that it takes ‘ tantrddhikarnabhyu- 
pagatna as a Dvandva ; and thereby connects each of these severally with 
the word ‘ sathsthiiik ’. According to the Bhasya then, the translation of the 
Siitra 26 would run thus— Doctrine is conviction resting upon philosophy, on 
implication and on hypothesis We have given preference to the Vdrtika 
interpretation ; because by the Bhasya the Sutra is made to contain an enu¬ 
meration of the different kinds of Siddhanta ; while by the Vdrtika inter¬ 
pretation this Sutra supplies a general definition ; and the several kinds are 
enumerated in the next Sutra 27. It is this interpretation by the Bhasya 
which affords occasion to the objector in the Vdrtika to put the question as to 
the Sutra being a general definition or an enumeration. According to the 
l dtpraya, however, the Bhasya, appearing after Su. 26 is explanatory, not of 
Siitra 26, but of Siitra 27. Just as the sense of Sutra 26, which contains the 
general definition of Doctrine, is given by the Bhasya before the Siitra, so of 
Sutra 27 also the seme is explained before the Sutra. As this interpretation 
reconciles the Bhasya with the Vdrtika, we adopt it; and therefore take the 
said lines of the Bhasya as explanatory of Siitra 27. 
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DOCTRINE 

t^phy’, standing for the teachings in connection with thin: 
'connected with one another ; [this includes the first two kinds of 
theory mentioned in Sutra 27]—‘ adhikaranasamsthitih' is the con¬ 
viction resting on implication, and not on direct assertion ",—and 
' abhyupagamasamsthitih' 1 is the hypothetical and tentative accept¬ 
ance of an opinion not duly ascertained, [and not directly stated 
in philosophy]—such acceptance being for the purpose of 
examining the detailed particulars of the theory. 



Doctrine thus is of four kinds, on account of diversity among 
the several philosophies,—as described in this Sutra. And each 
of these four kinds is quite distinct. 

Sutra 27 


Doctrine is of four distinct kinds:—(1) Doctrine common 
to all philosophies, (2) Doctrine peculiar to one philosophy, 
(3) Doctrine resting on implication, and (4) Hypothetical 
Doctrine. 

BHASYA 

dhese are the four kinds of Doctrine ; and among these— 

Sutra 28 

(1) ihe'Doctrine Common to all Philosophies’ is that 
philosophical conviction, or theory, which is not incompati¬ 
ble with any philosophy. 

As for example, such opinions as ‘the olfactory organ and the 
rest are Sense-organs’, ‘odour and the rest are the objects appre¬ 
hended by means of these Sense-organs’,‘the Earth and the rest 
ar ( e material substances’, ‘things are cognised by means of the 
Instruments of Cognition.’ 

Sutra 29 

(2) That which is accepted by only one Philosophy, and 
is not accepted by any other Philosophy, is called the Doctrine 
peculiar to one philosophy. 

BHASYA 

For example, the- following doctrines are peculiar to the 
Sankhyas : An absolute non-entity can never come into exis¬ 
tence , an entity can never absolutely lose its existence’, ‘intelli¬ 
gences are unmodifiable’, ‘modification belongs to the three gross 
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cts, Body, Sense-organ and Mind, and also to the so 
smses of these (in the shape of Buddhi Ahankara and the>five 
Rudimentary Substances)’ ; and also the following which are 
peculiar to the Yoga * philosophers ;—‘The entire elemental 
creation is due to the influence of the past deeds of men’, the 
defects of men and also their activity are the cause of Karman , 
‘intelligent beings are endowed with their own respective quali’- 
ties’, ‘that thing alone is produced which had no existence before’, 
‘phat which is produced is destroyed’. 

- Sutra 30 


(3) That is called ‘Doctrine resting on Implication on the 
knowledge or acceptance of which depends the knowledge 
or acceptance of another fact, t 


BHASYA 

When it so happens that a certain fact having becOme 
esta-blished or known, other facts become implied,—and without 
these latter facts the former fact itself cannot be established,— 
the former, constituting the basis of these latter, is called 
‘Doctrine resting on Implication’ or ‘implied Doctrine;’ e. g., when 
the fact that the cogniser is distinct from the body and the sense- 
organs is proved or indicated by the fact of one and the same 
object being apprehended by the organs of vision and touch,—-the 
factsimplied are :—(1) that there are more sense-organs than one, 

(2) that the sense-organs operate upon particular kinds of objects, 

(3) that they have their existence indicated by the apprehdhkibn 
of their objects, (4) that they are the instruments bringing ‘about 
the cognitions of the cogniser, (5) that the substratum of qualities 


* Some people take this to mean ‘Vaisesika philosophy’, on the ground 
that what is ordinarily known as the ‘ Yoga ’ philosophy does not hold the 
view that ‘ asat utpadyate 

t In connection with this Sutra the Parisuddhi adds an interesting note* 
Bhusana and others have provided two explanations of this Sii.: (1) When 
an object endowed with the quality of omniscience is known, then alone is 
known the fact of Earth and the rest having a creator ; so the former is an 
Implied Doctrine ; and (2) the knowledge of the. fact of Earth &c. having a 
creator includes that of the fact that there is an omniscient being,—the latter 
being implied by the former, and here the former is an Implied Doctrine.' 
The Bhasya and its followers have not given this twofold explanation, as 
there is not much real difference between the two”. 




REASONING 

a(,sdbstance other than the qualities of odour and the rest, a 
that intelligent beings cognise only particular objects. All 
these facts are included in the aforesaid fact (of the cogniser 
being distinct from the body &c. &c.) ; as this fact would not be 
possible without all those other facts. 

Sutra 31 


(4) When a fact is taken for granted without investiga¬ 
tion* and thence proceeds the Examination of its particular 
details, we have a case of Hypothetical Doctrine. 

BHASYA 

"When a fact is taken for granted without investigation, this 
constitutes what is called ‘Hypothetical Doctrine.’ e. g. it is taken 
for granted, without investigation, that Sound is a substance, and 
thence proceeds an investigation as to whether Sound is eternal 
or non-eternal,—in which investigation are examined such details 
of Sound as its eternality or non-eternality. An author has re¬ 
course to this kind of Doctrine with a view to show off the clever¬ 
ness of his own intellect and through utter disregard for the 
intellect of others. 

Lecture VI 


Reasoning 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We next proceed to describe the Factors of Inference. 

Sutra 32 

(1) Statement of the Proposition, (2) Statement of the 
Probans, (3) Statement of the Corroborative Instance, 
(4) Reaffirmation,and (5) Final Conclusion:—These are the 
Factors of Reasoning. 

“Some logicians declare that there are ten Factors : viz — 
(1 ) Desire to know, (2) Doubt, (3) Capacity to accomplish what is 
desired, (4) Purpose and (5) Dispelling of the Doubt (in addition to 

* The Viirtika explains 1 apariksita ’ as ‘ not mentioned in the Sutras ; 
but it appears simpler to tale it as meaning ‘not investigated.’ The Tat- 
parya construes the Sutra thus— asutritabhyupagatnad hetoh yatah tadvisesa- 
pnriksanam kriyate tasmat risesapariksanat jndyate asastritamapi abhyupa- 
gatam sutrakdrena. 
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-why should not these additi 
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a%i ive mentioned in the Sutra ); 

^ffive have been mentioned ? ”' 

To the above question the Bhasya makes the following 
answer •—(1) As for Desire to Know, it is only that which urges, 
or brings forward, the purpose meant to be accomplished by the 
cognition of a thing not already cognised. Why does a person 
desire to know what is cognised ? He does so simply with the view 
that when he comes to know it in its true character, he will 
either abandon it, or acquire it, or treat it with indifference ; so 
that the ideas of abandoning or acquiring or treating with indiffer¬ 
ence are the purpose served by the true knowledge of the thing ; 
and it is for the sake of this purpose that the man desires to know 
the thing;—and certainly this desire does not prove anything [and 
as such can- not be regarded as a factor of reasoning, which is 
meant to prove the conclusion]. (2) As for Doubt, which forms the 
basis of the desire to know, it apprehends mutually contradictory 
properties; and as such it can be regarded as only proximate to 
true cognition ; as of two contradictory properties only one can be 
true; t So that even though Doubt has been dealt with separately, 
„„ „ hv itself fit will not be right to regard it as a Factor 


* The Jaina logician, Bhadrabahu (B. C. 433—357), who wrote the 
Dasavaikdlikaniryukii, lays down ten Factors ; though another Jaina logician 
Siddhasena-Divakara (A. D. 1-85) mentions only five. The ten factors of 
Bhadrabahu are (1) Pratijnd, Statement of the Proposition ; (2) Pratijnd- 
vibhckti, Limitation of the Pratijnd ; (3) Hetu, Statement of the Reason, 
( 4 ) Hetm ibhckti, Limitation of the Hetu; (5) Vipcksa, Counter-proposition ; 
(6) Vipaksapratisedha, Denial of the Counter-proposition; (7) Dptdnta, 
Example ; (8) Akdnk?d, Doubting the Validity of the Example ; (9) Akdnksd- 
pratifedha, Dispelling of the Doubt ; (10) Nigamana, Final Conclusion. 
The Samayavyuddsa, of the Bhdsya stands for the ‘ AkdnksdpraUsedha . 
and ' Scthsaya ’ for the * Akdnksa ’, of l habrabahu. But here the parallel 
ceases. It would seem therefore that the Bhdsya had in view a writer other 
than Bhadrabahu. 

t The Puri manuscript reads vydhatadharmopasahghdtatattva. ..Though 
the g;ammatical construction of this reading becomes difficult, the sense 
becomes clearer. With tr is reading, the translation should run as follows:— 
‘ Doubt is nearer to Wrong Cognition ; e., to that form of Wrong Cogni¬ 

tion which apprehends two contradictory properties at the same time; for 

the simple reaion that of the two contradictory properties only one can be 
true ; so that not being of the nature of true Cognition, Doubt cannot 
prove anything. 1 • 
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SEASONING 

oning, as] it cannot prove anything (not being of the natu 
true cognition). (3) As regards Capacity to accomplish what is 
desired, —as for instance the Instruments of Right Cognition have 
the capacity of accomplishing, for the cognising agent, the appre¬ 
hension of the objects of cognition,—this could not form part of 
an argument put forward for proving a proposition, in the manner 
in which the statement of the Proposition forms part of it 

(4) As for Purpose, —which consists in the ascertaining of the real 
nature of the thing sought to be known,—this is the result, and 
not a factor, of the argument put forward to prove a proposition. 

(5) Lastly, as for the Dispelling of Doubt, — which consists in the 
setting forth of the counter-proposition and then denying it,— 
this only tends to lend support to some other Instrument of Right 
Cognition ; and it cannot be regarded as a part of the argument 
put forward to prove a proposition. [Though Desire to Know 
and the rest cannot be regarded as Factors of Reasoning] yet 
Desire to Know and the rest have their use in Discussions; 
specially as they help the thing concerned to become known. As 
for the Statement of Proposition and the rest, on the other hand, 
inasmuch as these tend to bring about the true cognition of the 
thing, they are regarded as parts or factors, of the argument that 
is put forward to prove a proposition.t 

From among those (Factors) as divided above— 


Sutra 33 

The ‘ Statement of the Proposition’ consists 
in the assertion of what is to be proved,—the 
Prohandum. 


That is, the ’Statement of the Proposition’ is that asser¬ 
tion which speaks of the Subject which is intended to 
be qualified by that property which has to be made known or 
proved (by the reasoning),—this is what is meant by the words of 

t 1 he Parisuddhi notes that the difference between the two lies in 
this that while Desire to Knew and the rest help the Ditcut sion by their mere 
presence, the Statement of th- Proposition and the rest help by their cognition. 
If the Desire to know is present, the Discussion proceeds *, it is not necessary 
to know or apprehend the Desire. But the Statement of the Proposition, the 
Statement of the Probans and the rest, should be themselves knovin, before 
they can lead to the final cognition of things. 
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^ ..Me'Sutra that ‘ Pratijfia consists in the mention of the Proban- 
dum’. [As an example of this, we have the statement] ‘ Sound is 
non-eternal.’ 


Sutra 34 

" The Statement of the Probans’ is that which Demon¬ 
strates the Probandum, through its similarity (i.e. a property 
common to it and) to the Corroborative Instance. 

BHASYA 

That which ’demonstrates’— i. e. makes known, or proves— 
the ‘Probandum’— i. e., the property to be proved (as belonging to 
the Subject),-—through a property common to the Corroborative 
Instance,—is the ‘Statement of the Probans.’ That is to say, when 
one notices a certain property in the Subject (with regard to which 
the conclusion is to be demonstrated)* and notices the same 
property also in the Corroborative Instance, and then puts forward 
that property as demonstrating (or proving) the Probandum,—this 
putting forward of the said property constitutes the ‘Statement of 
the Probans.’ As an example (in connection with the proposition 
‘Sound is not eternal’) we have the Statement ‘ because sound has 
the character of being a product; as a matter of fact everything 
that is a product is not eternal.’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

“ Does the aforesaid definition (stated in Su. 34) constitute 
the entire definition of ‘Statement of the Probans’?” No 

“ What then ?” 

Sutra 35 


And also through dissimilarity. 

BHASYA 

That is to say, the ‘ Statement of the Probans ’ is that also 
which demonstrates the Probandum through dissimilarity to the 
Corroborative Instance (i.e., through a property that belongs to the 
Instance and not to the Probandum). “How?” For example,—‘Sound 
is non-eternal, because it has the character of being produced,-that 

The term Sadhya is used in the present context rather promiscuously, 
t stands for the probandum, the character to be demonstrated, the predicate 
o t. e conclusion, as also for the Subject, the thing in regard to which that 
character is to be demonstrated. 
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has not the character of being produced is always etern 
such substances as the Soul and the like.’* * 



Sutra 36 

That Familiar instance,—which, through similarity to 
what is to be proved ( i. e. the Subject), is possessed of a 
property of that (Subject)—constitutes the ‘ Statement of 
the Corroborative Instance.’ 


bhasya 


t ‘ Similarity to what is proved ’ consists in the presence of the 
same property in both ; when by reason of this similarity, the 

* The reading of the Vizia. Edition is defective ; the proper reading is 

• anitycihsabdah, utpatti-dharmakatvat anutpattidharmakam rdtyam, yatha 
atmadidravyam,' as found in the Puri MSS. 


t The wording of this Svtra is not clear. The meaning is clear 
enough: that is the right example which possesses two properties in 
common with the Subject,—one property whose presence in the Subject is to 
be proved, and the other that which is already known to subsist in it. But 
the difficulty arises from the presence of the word ‘ sadhya ’ in the Sutra 
Ordinarily this word stands for the Probandum, that whose presence in the 
bubject is to be proved ; that the word cannot mean this in the present Sutra 

1S ma f "I 63 ", 111 th ! Vdrtika - The translation has adopted the explanation 
provi e by the Tatparya, as follows * Sadhyasadharmya ’ must mean the 
similarity of the Instance to the Subject,— this similarity, in the case of the 
reasoning ‘ Sound is non-enternal because it is a product, ’ consisting in the 
presence of the property of being produced, which is the Probans ; this is 
equally present in the Subject, Sound, which is to be proved as "non-enternal * 
and in the Instance, dish, &c. ; and on the basis of this similarity, the 
Instance is found to possess another property meant to belong to that same 
Subject (Sound), that is, that the connection of Sound w'ith which is to be 
proved, e.g. the property of non-enternality ; and the dish, &c., are actually 
found to be possessed of this last property. 

1 here is yet another difficulty;— udaharana, as a factor of reasoning, is a 
vet at statement ; how can a familiar instance, which is an object possessing 
certain properties, be called a ‘ statement ’ ? This difficulty has been 
sought to be cleared by the Vdrtika. 

The translation has adopted the interpretation of the Vdrtika and the 

Bhasya. But the Sutra is capable of a much simpler interpretation_ 

Sddhyena (dharmena anityatvena) sddhdranydt (sdmdnddhikaranydt, sddhyasa- 
mdnddhikaranam dharmantaramutpattidharmakatvamavalambya) taddharma 
bhdvi ( sadhyadharmavan ) /-translated thus- 1 That familiar instance which ' 
possessing a property that is known to be co-existent or concomitant with 

N. B. 5 
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liar instance is found to be possessed of a character of 
~jfme , — i. e., the character of what is to be proved. ‘ What is 
be proved ’ is of tvso kinds—(a) in some cases it is the property as 
qualified by (belonging to) the object;—as when we assert the 
4 non-eternality of Sound and (2) in others it is the object as 
qualified by the property, as when we assert that sound is non¬ 
eternal and it is this latter that is referred to by the pronoun 
* tat ’ [in the compound taddharmabhavi ] (in the Sutra) [and not 
the probandum, which is what is usually spoken of as sadhya ’ ]. 
“ How do you know that it is this latter that is meant by the 
word ‘ sadhya ’ here ?” For the simple reason that we find the 
‘ property fdharma ’, mentioned separately from ‘that’, ‘ tat ’ 
[so that ‘ tat ’ and ‘ dharma ’ could not be the same]; the word 
‘ taddharmabhavi ’ means ‘ that which has the bhava or presence 
of the dharma or property of ‘ tat ’ or ‘that’; that is to say, 
that familiar instance which is possessed of a property that 
belongs also to the Subject; and it is such an instance 
which can be spoken of as ‘possessed of a property of the 
Subject’, in virtue of its similarity to that Subject. For instance, 
in : the reasoning 'sound is non-eternal, because it has the 
character of being produced’, what the probans, ‘being pro¬ 
duced ’, means is that being produced, it ceases to he, —i. e. 
loses itself, —i. e. is destroyed ; here we find that being produced, 
is meant to be the means of proving (f. e. the Probans) 
and being non-eternal is what is proved (the Probandum); 
and the notion that there is the relation of means and object bet¬ 
ween the two properties can arise only when the two are found 
to co-exist in any one thing ; and it arises only by reason of the 
‘similarity’ (of a number of things, in every one of which the 
two properties are found to co-exist); so that when one has per- 


the probandum, possesses also the probandum’. The Bhasya, the Vdrtika 
and the Tdtparya appear to have been led away by the impossibility of there 
being any * Sddharmya ’ (similarity) between the Instance (which is an 
object, a dharmin) and the Probandum (which is a property, a dharma). 
But the Bhasya itself affords an explanation (below) which shows that 
' Sddharmya ’ means ' concomitance in a single substratum ’, and not 
similarity ; and that this concomitance is between the two properties— e. g. 
non enternality ’ (probandum) and ‘being produced’, both of which, known 
to be concomitant, should subsist in the Instance. 
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the said relation in the familiar instance, he natura 
lers the same in Sound also ;—the form of the inference 
being ‘ Sound also is non-eternal, because it has the character of 
being produced, just like such things as the dish, the cup and 
like’. And this is called ‘Statement of the Corroborative Instance’, 
‘ udaharana' because it is what is the means of establishing, bet¬ 
ween the two properties, of the relation of means and object. 


Sutra 37 

And the other kind of ‘statement of Corroborative 
Instance’ is that which is contrary to what has been 
described in the foregoing Sutra. 


BHASYA 


What is meant to be described is that ‘familiar’ instance 
which constitutes the‘Statement of Corroborative Instance’; so 
that what the Sutra means is that the other kind of Statement of 
the (heterogeneous) Instance consists in that familiar instance which, 
through dissimilarity to what is to be proved, is not possessed of a 
propert of that Subject. E. g. ‘Sound is non-eternal’, because it has 
the character of being produced ,-everything not havingthe character 
of being produced is eternal, for instance, the ‘Sou/ and the rest — 
here Soul and the rest constitute the required familiar instance,’ 
which, through their ‘ dissimilarity to what is to be proved’— i. e. 
on account of their not having the character of being produced ,— 
are not ‘ possessed of the property of the Subject,’— i. e. the 
property of non-eternality. When we find that in the case of the 
Soul, the character of being produced being absent,* it does not 
possess non-eternality, we infer the contrary in the case of 
Sound, — ‘ because Sound is possessed of the character of being 
produced, Sound is non-eternal’.t 


* The reading • sya — bhdvat' is wrong ; the correct reading given in the 
Puri Ms. is ' syabhdvdt ;. 

t The Tdtpcrya takes exception to the example cited in the Bhdsya . 
" Both the examples cited in the Bhdsya —that of the Homogeneous Instance 
as well as that of the Heterogeneous Instance— are those of the ‘affirmative- 
negative’ kind ; and in the latter case it has declared that the absence of 
the property to be proved is due to the absence of the character which 
proves it ; and this is not right, as in the case of the * affirmative-negative ’ 
reasoning, even though a heterogeneous Instance be available, the right 
course is always to cite the homogeneous Instance ; as the dissimilarity of a 
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hen the Probans is stated with a view to similarity— i. e. 
in the affirmative form,—what constitutes the Statement of the 
Instance is that familiar instance which, through its similarity to 
what is to be proved, is possessed of a property of the Subject; 
and when the Probans is stated with a view to dissimilarity, i. e. 


<SL 


in the negative form—the Statement of the Instance consists of 
that familiar instance which, through its dissimilarity to what is 
to be proved, does not possess the property of the Subject. In the 
former case, the observer perceives, in the Instance, that it pos¬ 
sesses two properties so related that the presence of the one proves 
the presence of the other, and from this he comes to infer that 
in the case of the Subject also the presence of the one should prove 
the presence of the other ;—and in the latter case he observes 
in regard to the Instance that there are two properties so related 
that the absence of one proves the absence of another, and from 


this he comes to infer that in the case of the Subject also the said 
properties are similarly related, the absence of one proving the 
absence of the other. 

The process! of corroboration by means of familiar instances) 
is not possible in the case of fallacious Probans; and it is for this 
reason that they are regarded as ‘fallacious’, as not true probans. 

The subject of this related capacity of the Probans and the 
Instance is very subtle and difficult to grasp ; it can be rightly 
understood only by exceptionally wise and learned men. 


thing is recognised always after its similarity ; so that it is not right to have 
recourse to the roundabout way when a straight road is available for the 
same purpose.” This contention appears to be favoured by the Vdrtika 
also, which says that an instance of the heterogeneous Instance is to be 
found cited in connection with the ‘ Negative ’ reasoning. The instance 
that the Tatparya would have is found in the following reasoning—' The 
living body is with Soul because otherwise it w'ould be w ithout the life- 
breath,—like the jar where the ‘ property ’ of the Subject—the living body 
—having the life-breath— is not present in the jar. What the Bhasya itself 
proceeds to explain in the next sentence shows that the instance cited cannot 
be the right one ; if it is true that ‘ when the Probans is stated affirmatively, 
the Instance cited should be homogeneous then in the case of the reason¬ 
ing ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character of being produced ’— 
where the probans is stated affirmatively—the right example could not be 
the heterogeneous one ; while if the reasoning is put forward in the form 
'the living body is with Soul, as otherwise it would be without the life- 
breatli ’—where the probans is stated negatively —w’e would have the hetero¬ 
geneous Instance of the for as cited by the Tatparya. 



REASONING 

Sutra 38 

‘Re-affirmation’ is that which, on the strength of 
the Instance, re-asserts the Subject as being ‘so’ [z.e., as 
possessing the character which has been found, in the 
Instance, to be concomitant with the Probandum]—or as 
being ‘not so’ [z.e., as not possessing the character which 
has been found in the Instance to be concomitant with 
the negation of the Probandum.] 

BHASYA 

The term ‘ udaharnaasapeksah ’ means ‘depending on the 
Instance’—z.e. on the strength of the Instance. 

{a) When the Instance cited is the homogeneous one, 
which is similar to the Subject,—e. g. when the Dish is cited as 
the example to show, that it is a product and is non-eternal —we 
have the ‘ Re-affirmation’ stated in the form, ‘ Sound is so’— 
z. e. Sound is a product ’ ; where the character of being a product 
is affirmed of the Subject Sound. ( b ) When the Instance cited is 
the heterogeneous one, which is dissimilar to the Subject,—e. g. 
when the Soul is cited as an example of the substance which, not 
being a pioduct, is eternal,—the Re-affirmation’ is stated in the 
form Sound is not so' ; where the character of being a product 
is reasserted of the Subject, Sound, through the denial of the 
affirmation of the character of not being produced. Thus there 
are two kinds of Reaffirmation, based upon the two kinds of 
Instance. 

The term ‘upasamhara’ (in order to be made applicable to the 
Verbal re-affirmation) should be explained as that by means of 
which there is reassertion (upasamhriyate anena). * 

* On this Sutra, the Parisuddhi remarks as follows:—When the Sutra 
speaks of the two kinds of Re-affirmation, it refers to the definitions that it 
has given of the two kinds of Instance in the two preceding Sutras. The 
two kinds of Instance have been defined separately ; but the corresponding 
two kinds of Re-affirmatior. are defined in one Sutra. The Tatparya observes 
that the definition common to both kinds of Re-affirmations would be in the 
form-T^Wm: 3TO5TS ( i. Re-affirmation 

consists in the re-assertion of the Subject (as possessing the Probans), on 
the strength of the Instance. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Even though the Statement of the Probans and Re-affirmation 
are both of two kinds, yet of one uniform character is— 


Sutra 39 

the Final Conclusion, which is the re-statement of the 
Proposition on the basis of the Statement of the Probans.* 

The Probans having been stated either per similarity or per 
dissimilarity, we have a recapitulation (of the entire reasoning) in 
accordance with the Instance ; and this recapitulation constitutes 
the Final Conclusion ; which is in the form—‘Therefore, having 
the character of product, Sound is non-eternal.’ This has been 
called ‘ Nigamana ’ (Final Conclusion), because it serves to 
connect or string together ( higamyante ’ anena) the Proposition, 
the Statement of the Probans, the Statement of the Example and 
the Re-affirmation ; the word ‘ niftamyante ’ being synonymous 
with the ‘samarthyante', (are ‘supported’) and ' sambadhyante ’ 
(‘are connected’). 

When the Probans has been stated per similarity, the Proposi¬ 
tion is in the form of the Statement ‘ Sound is non-eternal’;—the 
Probans is stated in the form ‘because it has the character of 
being a product’;—the Instance is in the form ‘things like the 
dish, which have the character of being a product, are all non- 
eternal’ ; the Re-affirmation is in the form ‘Sound also has the 
same character of being a product’and the Final Conclusion is 
in the form ‘therefore, having the character of being a product 
Sound is non-eternal.’ Similarly, when the Probans is stated per 
dissimilarity, the Proposition is in the form ‘Sound is non- 
eternal’ ;—‘ because it has the character of being a product, 
(Probans )’; — ‘such things as the Soul which are not products are 
eternal’ (Instance)-, —‘Sound is not a thing that is not a product 
( Re-affirmation) ;—‘ therefore not being a non-product, Sound is 
non-eternal’ ( Final Conclusion). 


• Asa matter of fact, the Final Conclusion is what is established or 
proved, while the Proposition asserts what is yet to be proved ; but the two 
refer to the same thing; that which appears in the conclusion as proved is 
precisely what has appeared before in the Proposition as to be proved. 
So that there is no incongruity in speaking of the Conclusion as being the 
Proposition. 





REASONING 

every inferential statement, which consists of the 
^Tfcitors,’) several distinct pramanas commingle and co-operate to¬ 
wards the accomplishment of the end (in the shape of inferential 
cognition). There is ‘commingling,’ in the following cases-(a) In the 
inference bearing on Sound, the Proposition (Sound is non- 
eternal’) comes under verbal cognition, and verbal assertion, unless 
it is heard directly from a Rsi,— cannot by itself be accepted as 
‘trustworthy’ ; and it stands in need of corroboration by Percep¬ 
tion and Inference ; (b) in the Statement of the Probans we have 
an ‘Inference’, being deduced, as it is, from the cognition of 
similarity by the Statement of the Instance ;* this has been 
explained clearly in the Bhasya dealing with the Statement of the 
Instance ;-(c) the Statement of the Instance represents‘Perception’ ; 
the deduction of the unseen (unknown or uncertain conclusion) 
from the seen (what is perceived in the Instance) being only 
natural;-(d) the Re-affirmation is in the form of ‘Analogy’, as it is 
expressed in the form ‘as that so this ’, or ‘ this is not as that is’, 
when there is denial of the analogous character ; in which case 
the Re-affirmation is in the form of the denial of the contrary 
character ;—(e) the Final Conclusion serves to show how all the 
Factors combined are capable of bringing about the cognition of a 
single object (in the shape of the Probandum through that of the 
Probans). 

There is mutual co-operation also among the five ‘Factors’; 
e.g. (a) If there w'ere no Proposition, there would be no basis on 
which the Statement of the Probans and the other Factors could 
proceed ; (6) if there were no Statement of the Probans, the 

instrumental efficiency of what (towards the bringing about of the 
cognition) could be shown (by the Inference) ?—wffiat again would 
that be wffiose connection with the Instance and the Probandum 
could be shown ? — on the basis of what again could there be the 
Final Conclusion consisting in the re-statement of the Propo¬ 
sition ?—(c) If there were no Statement of the Instance, what would 
that be to which there would be similarity, or dissimilarity, of 
what is put forward as the means (Probans) of proving the Pro- 


* The Probans is recognised as such only when the reasoner has be¬ 
come cognisant of the invariable concomitance between the Probandum 
and the Probans as. perceived in the thing that is cited as the Instance. 
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um ?—on the strength of similarity to what too would 
hal recapitulation proceed ?—(</) If there were no Reaffirmation, 
the character put forward as proving the Probandum, not having 
its presence in the Probandum reasserted, could not accomplish 
its purpose ;—(e) lastly, in the absence of the Final Conclusion , 
there would be nothing to indicate the mutual relationship among 
the Proposition and the other Factors, or the fact of their combin¬ 
ing to accomplish a common purpose ; and what too would it be 
that would be declared as proved by means of such expressions as 
‘so is this’ ? 


We now proceed to show the purpose served by each of the 
five Factors of Reasoning.’ * (a) The Proposition serves the pur¬ 
pose of mentioning the relation between the character to be 
proved and the Subject ; ( b ) the Statement of the Probans serves 
the purpose of stating the fact of a certain character, which is 
either similar or dissimilar to what is stated in the Instance, 
proving what is to be proved ; (c) the Statement of the Instance 
serves the purpose of indicating the presence, between the two 
characters, of the relation of 'proof and proved’ (Probans and Pro¬ 
bandum), asmanifested in a single substratum; ( d ) the purpose served 
by the R.eaffii motion is to indicate the co-existence (in the Subject) 
of the character put forward as Probans with that put forward as 
the Probandum; (e) and the Final Conclusion serves the purpose 
of showing that it is not possible to deny, in regard to the parti¬ 
cular Probandum (and Subject), the relation of ‘proof and proved’ 
which has been found, in the Instance, to subsist between the 
two characters, f 


* Though the purpose of each Factor has already been shown under 
the sutra defining each of them, yet the Author proceeds to explain it again, 
for the good of his disciples.— Tdtparya. 

f The Final Conclusion thus is not the same as the Proposition; the 
latter puts forward the fact only tentatively, as requiring confirmation by 
the reasoning with the aid of the Probans and the Instance, while the former 
puts it forward as one fully established, and thus precluding the possibility 
of the truth being contrary to it. T his cannot be done by the Proposition', 
as, if it did, then the rest of the Factors would be entirely iutile.-Tdtparya. 

T. he above remarks of the Tdtparya show that the writer was conscious 
of the objection that every syllogism involves the fallacy of Petitio Principii; 
and has supplied a reasonable answer. 





COGITATION 


ten the Probans and the Instance have been duly put f 
in the correct form, in the manner described above, there 
is no opportunity for the Opponent to urge (against the reasoning) 
any ‘Futile Rejoinder,’-in the shape of urging contrary arguments 
vitiating either the similarity or the dissimilarity of the Probans— 
or any one of the many‘Clinchers.’ The Opponent who has re¬ 
course to ‘Futile Rejoinder’ does so (with effect) only after he has 
shown the doubtful character of the relation of ‘proof and proved’ 
between the two characters as found in the Instance; and as a 
matter of fact a Probans is put forward as such only when its 
relation of ‘proof and proved’ to the Probandum has been duly 
grasped in the Instance,—and not when its mere ‘similarity’ or 
‘dissimilarity’ to the character in the Instance has been recog¬ 
nised. [So that when the Probans is duly stated, there can be no 
room for Futile Rejoinder or Clinchers being urged against it.] 


Section (7) 

Factors Supplementary to Reasoning 
Cogitation ( Tarha) 

INTRODUCTORYBHASYA 

After the Factors of Reasoning, it is necessary to define 
7 arka, Cogitation.* This is what is declared in the next Sutra. 

Sutra 40 

When the real character of a thing is not well known, 
there is put forward, for the purpose of ascertaining that 
real character, a reasoning (in support of a certain conclu¬ 
sion) which indicates the presence of proof (showing the un¬ 
desirability or absurdity of a contrary conclusion);—and this 
is called ‘Cogitation. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, when the real character of a thing is not 
well known, there is a desire to know it;—this desire appearing in 

* Because this is mentioned in the opening Sutra, next to ' Avayava\ 
and also because it serves the purpose of strengthening the inferential con¬ 
clusion by setting aside its contrary. 

The Viz. Series edition has a superfluous ' tarkah ’ here ; it is absent 
in the Puri MSS. 
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form ‘may I know it.’ After this comes the doubt as to the 
Possessing this or that particular character— one of two contradic¬ 
tory characters;* this doubt appearing in the form—‘ is this thing 
so and so, or is it not so and so ?’; and when one comes to ponder 
over these two contradictory characters, if he finds proofs in 
support of one of them, he accepts (or assents to) it,—this assent 
being in the form ‘there are proofs supporting this fact; and as 
there are proofs, the thing must have this character, and not the 
other one ’.f 

As an example of this Cogitation, we have the following 
(in regard to the cognitive Soul being a product and having a 
beginning, or being beginningless) :—First of all there arises a 
desire to know the real character of the cogniser, the agent who 
cognises what is to be cognised,—this desire being in the form 
‘may I know the real character of the cogniser.’—Then comes 
the doubt in the form—‘has this cogniser a beginning or is it 
beginningless?’—thus the real character of the thing being 
in doubt, and not well known, the enquirer accepts and assents 
to that particular character in support of which he finds proofs 
and grounds for acceptance. For instance (in the particular case 
cited ) the proof would be in the following form,—‘if the cogniser 
were beginningless, then alone would Birth <§ Rebirth and Re. 
lease be possible for him;— Birth & Rebirth consisting in the 
functioning, one after the other, of pain, birth, activity, defect 
and ignorance, among whom that which follows is the cause of 
that which precedes it; and Release consisting in the disappear¬ 
ance, one after the other, of these same (as declared in Su. 1-1 -2); 
and both of these would be impossible for him, if the cogniser had 
a beginning; for in that case the cogniser would be connected 
with a particular set of body, sense-organs, intellection and sen¬ 
sations, only when he would come into existence for the first time; 
so that these, body and the rest, could not be the products of his 


* Doubt is a necessary element in Tarka ; as it is only when there is 
doubt as to the presence of this or that particular character that we can have 
a reasoning which shows the impossibility of the presence of one, and hence 
the certainty of the presence of the other character ; and it is this reasoning 
that constitutes Tarka. 

T The proof in support being in the form of the absurdity or impossi¬ 
bility of the other alternative. 
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COGITATION 

t actions; and further, anything that is born also ceases to |je] 
soon after); so that, becoming non-existent or destroyed, he 
would not be these to undergo the experiences resulting from his 
actions; — thus then for any one cogniser, it would be absolutely 
impossible to have either connection with more than one body, or 
disconnection (separation) from any body at all.’ If (in another 
instance) the reasoner finds no such proof forthcoming, he does 
not accept or assent to the conclusion.* It is reasoning of this 
kind that is called ‘Tarka\ ‘Cogitation.’ 


[The Sutra says that Tarka is ‘for the purpose of knowing 
the real character of the thing’; against this an objection is 
raised: ]—“Why should this reasoning be said to be for the purpose 
of bringing about the true knowledge of the real character’, and 
not to be that knowledge itself [appearing as it has been re¬ 
presented to do, in the form ‘the thing must be so and so, and of 
no other kind’, which is the form in which the knowledge of the 
real character of the things appears.]?” 

Our answer to this is that it would not be right for us to 
speak of the reasoning as embodying the knowledge itself, because, 
as a matter of fact, it is indecisive, being purely permissive in its 
chracter,—the reasoner simply assenting to the assertion of one of 
the two suspected characters, on the strength of the proof adduced; 
and he does not (by this reasoning alone) accurately determine 
or decide, or ascertain! that the thing must be so and so. 

“How then does the reasoning serve the purpose of bringing 
about the know ledge of the real character of things ?” 

The true knowledge arises from the force of the Instrument 
of Cognition (which becomes fully operative and effective) when 
following after the reasoning, w'hich has been duly considered and 
found to be free from all defects, and which appears in the 
form of assent to the conclusion indicated by the said Instrument 

1 he \ iz. S. edition reads taccdnujandti, which is clearly wrong ; the 
correct reading is tanvanujanati, as the Puri MS. and the Tdtparya read. 

t The author puts forth several synonyms with a view to show that the 
form in which the reasoning appears is totally different from that of a defi¬ 
nite, fully ascertained cognition,—says the Tdtparya. 
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ognition;* and it is in this manner that the reasoning serv 
fmrpose of bringing about the true knowledge of the real 
character of things, f 

Thus then, we find that Cogitation serves the purpose of 
restoring or resuscitating the Pramcinas or Instruments of 
Cognition (which have become shaken by doubts in regard to 
the truth of the conclusions arising from them), and (thereby) 
assents to and confirms those conclusions; it is for this reason that 
it is mentioned along with ‘Pramana’ in the Sutra (1.2.1) which 
defines Discussion. 

This Cogitation assents to or confirms the notion as to the 
real character of a thing whose real character is not known; i.e. 
the idea of the thing as it really exists, which is what is meant 
by its ‘real character’; i.e. the character that is free from all 
misconceptions with regard to the thing. X 



Nirnaya-Demonstrated Truth 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


In regard to the subject-matter of the above-described 
Cogitation— 

Sutra 41 

“when there is an ascertainment of the real character 
of the thing after duly deliberating over the two sides of the 
question—an argument in favour of a certain conclusion and 
also that in its confutation§—we have what is called ‘De¬ 
monstrated Truth’, ‘Nirnaya’ 

# The reading of the Viz. S. edition is again defective : in L. 4, for 
laksananugraho we should read ‘ laksartdduha ’ as read by the Puri MS., by 
the Tatparya and also by three other MSS. as mentioned in the footnote in 
the Viz S. edition. 

t By declaring that the true knowledge arises from the force of the In¬ 
strument of Cognition, the author means to lay stress upon the fact that 
Tarka can never, by itself, be the independent means of any knowledge— 
Tatparya. 

+ For ‘ yathdbhdva, ’ read ‘ tatliabhava ’ which gives better sense and 
is supported by the Vdrtika. 

§ By 'paksa’ and ‘pratipaksa’ here are meant respectively—(1) theargu. 
ment in favour of a certain conclusion, and (2) the argument against that 
conclusion. Such is ths interpretation by the Bhasya, the Vdrtika and the 
Tatparya. But the Nyayasutravivarana of Radhamohana takes ‘ pratipaksa ’ 
as the argument against the view opposed to the said conclusion. 





DEMONSTRATED TRUTH 


n regard to every matter of dispute we have two oppos_ 

>—one seeks to establish the truth of a certain conclusion 
with regard to the thing under investigation, and the other 
denies that conclusion, and seeks to confute the former view ; 
andj these two,—the arguments favouring and the arguments 
demolishing—are based upon— i. e. put forward with a view 
to—the ‘conclusion’ ( paksa ) and its ‘confutation’ ( pratipaksa)-, 
and the two sets of arguments themselves, when appearing to¬ 
gether,— i.e. when put forward side by side,—come to be spoken 
of respectively as the ‘paksa’ (a certain view) and ‘ pratipaksa’ 
(the contrary view). And of these two views, it is necessary that 
one should be rejected and the other confirmed ; and when one 
is confirmed, the ‘ ascertainment ’ with regard to that is called 
'Demonstrated Truth’, 'Nirnaya'. 

An opponent [being misled by the terms ‘paksa’, ‘one view’, 
and ‘ pratipaksa ’, ‘contrary view’, to think that the whole definition 
refers to Discussion, and it implies the presence of an element 
of Doubt ] urges the following objection :—“it is not possible to 
have the said ascertainment by means of the ‘paksa and prati¬ 
paksa . In. every Discussion what happens is as follows (A) At 
first, one disputant states one view and supports it* with argu¬ 
ments, and rejects all the objections that the other party could 
bring against that view ; - (B) the second disputant thereupon 
refutes the arguments put forward by the former in support of 
his view, and also answ-ers the arguments urged against the 
objections put forward by himself—(C) so it goes on, until one 
( set of arguments ) stops; and when one has stopped, the other 
becomes established; and it is by means of this latter set of argu¬ 
ments alone (and not by both, as said in the Sutra) that we have 
that ascertainment of the real character of the thing’ which is 
called‘Demonstrated Truth’. [So that it is not right to speak of 
the ascertainment’ as obtained through both ‘ paksa and 
pratipaksa ]; specially as in a bona-fide discussion, both parties 
are equally certain as to the truth of their allegations, and there 
is no element of Doubt in their minds ; or else, they would not 
engage in the Discussion.” 

* The Viz. S. Edition reads a superfluous 'tarn' here , which is not 
found either in the Puri MS. or in the reading adopted by the Tatparya. 
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he answer to the above is that, as a matter of fact ‘asc 
tTunment’ is got at through both. “How is this proved ?” In the 
following manner, we reply. Every Discussion ends in showing 
the possibility or reasonableness of one view and the impossibility 
or unreasonableness of the ‘confutation’ of (the arguments against) 
that view, [or vice versa, the reasonableness of the confutation and 
the unreasonableness of the original view]; and it is only when we 
have both of these—the reasonableness and unreasonableness that 



they conjointly set aside the doubt or uncertainty attaching to the 
real character of the thing ; while if we do not have them both, 
the uncertainty continues to remain. 


‘After deliberating — i.e., after having carried on due delibera¬ 
tion. This ‘deliberation consists in the bringing to light i.e., 
formulating—the two sides of the question ; whereby it provides 
the occasion for reasonings to operate, — i.e , to be put forward 
(with a view to ascertain the'truth). 


What is declared here in this Sutra must be taken as refer¬ 
ring to mutually contradictory views pertaining to one and the 
same thing. When it is found that the two contradictory characters 
subsist in similar things (and not in the same thing), then both 
being possible, both are accepted ; for the simple reason that due 
investigation has shown such to be the real state of the things ; 
for example, when the definition of Substance is stated in the form 
‘Substance is that which has Motion,’ it is found that a Substance, 
for which Motion is possible or certain, ‘has motion,’ while at the 
same time, there are substances for which no activity is possible, 
and these certainly ‘have no motion’ [so that in regard to this case 
both views ‘Substance has motion’ and ‘Substance has no motion,’ 
are admissible, and as such cannot be called ‘contradictory views’]. 
Even with regard to the same thing, if the two contradictory 
characters are predicated in reference to different points of time, 
then there is an option with regard to time [both being accepted 
as true, in reference to different points of time] ; e.g., the same 
substance which, at one time being moving, is said to ‘have 
motion,’ may be admitted to ‘have no motion’ at another time, 
when either the motion may not have yet appeared, or it may 
have ceased. 



CONTROVERSY 



y hen.the Sutra declares, that 'Demonstrated Truth is t.^, 
—'tainment which is got at after duly deliberating the two sides 
of a question,’ it is not meant to apply to all kinds of Demonstrated 
Truth ; for in the case of Perception, which is born of the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object, the Demonstrated Truth 
consists simply in the‘ascertainment of the object’;—it is only 
in regard to a thing in doubt,:which is under investigation [and 
with regard to which a Cogitation has been put forward], that 
Demonstrated Truth consists in the ascertainment got at by duly 
deliberating the two sides of the question ; while lastly, in regard 
to the subject-matter of Discussion and the Scriptures there is no 
‘deliberation’ (or doubt).* 

Thus ends the First Daily Lesson in the First Discourse of 
Vatsyayana’s Bhasya. 

Discourse i 
Second Daily Lesson 
Lecture (1) 

Controversy 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

1 There are three kinds of Controversy—(l) Discussion, 

(2) Disputation and (3) Wrangling. Of these— 


In the case of Perception we have neither ‘ deliberation ’ nor the ‘ two 
sides of the question—in the case of things under investigation we have 
both ; while in the case of Discussion, we have the ‘ two sides of the questi¬ 
on, ' but no ‘ deliberation,’—as each party is equally certain of his view ; 
and in the case of Scriptures, there may be ‘ two sides ’ ; but there is no 
' deliberation ’ or ‘ doubt. ’ 

'I he Nydynsutravivarana remarks that in the case of ‘ Inference for 
one’s own benefit, also, there is neither ‘ doubt ’ nor * two sides. ’ 

t The connection of the two Daily Lessons is thus explained in the 
ParUuddhi —The entire method of reasoning with all its accessories has been 
explained in the First Daily Lesson. All this reasoning helps the reasoner 
to arrive at a definite conclusion either by himself alone, or by holding a 
consultation with others. In the latter case there arise occasions for dis¬ 
cussion and mutual criticism ; and it is tnis latter method of arriving at a 

conclusion that constitutes the subject-matter of the Second Daily Lesson. 

Controversy, according to a certain writer, whom the P aruhuddhi calls the 

is of four kinds-^q: — qfaWWRfRT 

and TFPDlL'-lNfi<1 wI «fT^: ; while according to the “Bahyas” (outsiders, 
i. e. Bauddhas) there is only one kind of Controversy. 
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Sutra 1 


<SL 


Discussion consists in the putting forward (by two 
persons) of a conception and a counter-conception, in which 
there is supporting and condemning by means of proofs and 
reasonings,—neither of which is quite opposed to the main 
doctrine (or thesis), and both of which are carried on in full 
accordance with the method of reasoning through the Five 
Factors. 


When two contrary particular characters are alleged to 
subsist in the same substratum, they are called ‘ paksa and prati- 
paksa’, ‘conception and counter-conception’, beine, as they are, 
like opponents to each other ; e. g. when we have two such 
allegations as—‘ soul is ’ and ‘soul is notwhen, however, the 
contrary characters are conceived to subsist in different substrata, 
they are not called ‘ conception and counter-conception e. g. 
such conceptions as ‘ Soul is eternal ’ and ‘Buddhi is non-eternal.’ 
Parigraha ’, ‘ putting forward' means asserting, or laying stress 
upon, the thing being of a particular character. And it is this 
asserting of two contrary characters that constitutes Discussion. 

The distinctive features of this Discussion are next put 
forward :— In which there is supporting and condemning by means 
of proofs and reasonings — i. e. in which a conception is supported 
by means of proofs and reasonings, and also condemned by 
means of proofs and reasonings ; so that what is meant is that 
both the supporting and the condemning are done by means of 
proofs and reasonings.” ' Supporting ’ here stands for establishing, 


* The footnote in the Vizianagram Sans. Series says that the 'support¬ 
ing’ is done by means of proofs only and the ‘condemning’ is done by means 
of reasoning only. But this is contrary to what follows in the Bhasya, the 
Vartika and the Tdtparya. The last says—Though in Wrangling also there 
is putting forward of conception and counter-conception, yet herein we have 
no‘supporting’of the counter-allegation; as in Wrangling there is only 
demolishing of each other 's positions, and no supporting at all;—though in 
Disputation there is supporting of the counter-conception, yet the support¬ 
ing and condemning are not always by means of such reasonings as have all 
their factors entirely valid. So that from both Wrangling and Disputation 
Discussion becomes distinguished by reason of its having both the support¬ 
ing and condemning done in accordance with reasonings and proofs. The 
Vartika explains the compound ‘ pramdnatcrkasddhar.npdlamhhah' somewhat 
differently : It takes it as a madhyamapndalopi compound, expounding it as 
'prtmdncitnrkasddhanuh pramanatarkasadhatiopdlambhusca’ — i. e. the support¬ 
ing is done by means of proofs and reasonings, and the condemnation of 
that supporting is also done by means of proofs and reasonings. 
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DISCUSSION 



\ Condemning’ for denying or rejecting. These two, ‘suppo 
and ‘ condemning ’ of the two conceptions, proceed hand in 
hand, in a connected manner,—until one of the tw'o conceptions 
beeomes rejected and another established ; so that there is ulti¬ 


mately ‘condemnation’ of that which has been rejected and 
supporting’ of that which remains unshaken. 


As a rule Clinchers are employed in Disputation ; so that 
their use is precluded from Discussion. But even though 
Clinchers are, as a body, precluded from Discussion, yet the use 
of some of them is permitted ;—that is what is meant by the 
qualification ‘not opposed to the main doctrine’ ; *—for instance, 
it is permitted to employ, in Discussion, the Clincher, in the 
shape of the Fallacy of ‘Contradiction,’ which has been defined 
(in Su. 1-2-6) as ‘that which contradicts the accepted thesis.’ 
Similarly the qualification ‘carried on in full accordance with the 
method of reasoning through the Five Factors’ has been added 
with a view to indicate that it is permitted to employ, in Discus- 


* The Viirtika does not accept this interpretation; according to it, this 
qualification is meant to exclude the Apasiddhanta. 

The Parisuddhi thus explains the difference in the two interpretations-— 
We ha y e a P cneral rule ‘no animals should be killed,’ then we have the 
exception ‘the Agnisomiya animal should be killed’; so here we have the 

general rule that in no clinchers are to be put forward, and then there 
is the exception, that the Apasiddhanta clincher should be urged Thus 
according to the Bhasya. According to the Vartika the sense is that there is 
a.natural tendency to urge all clinchers in and hence there is the exclu¬ 

sive selection of the Apasiddhanta as the only one of the clinchers to be 
urged. 


The Parisuddhi goes On—‘From among the 22 clinchers, there are six 
that cannot by their very nature, be urged in -(1) (2) 

( 3 ) (4) afTRR, (5) anqsffffra and ( 6 ) 3PTT&&;-- 

there are seven which, even though possible, should not be urged-(1) 


'CR, (2) mm, (3) mvd, ( 4) aiqffmr, ( 5 ) (6) (7) q%- 

WW j there are seven again which may be urged—(1) jqjjyq ( 2 ) 
SMlffiFS, (3) <4) mm, (5) (6) (7) 

there are two which, when urged, put an end to the controversy—( 1 ) 

*mr. (2) ~ ~ 

N. B.6 
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the two Clinchers of ‘Deficiency,’—which is defined 1 as 
‘that which is wanting in any one of the factors of reasoning’ {'Su. 
5-2-12)—and ‘Redundance’—defined as ‘that which puts forward 
-superfluous Probans and Example. ’ (Su. 5-2-13). 


[One purpose of the term ‘in which the supporting and 
condemning are by means of proofs and reasonings’ having been 
already explained, the Bhasya proceeds to point out other purposes 
served by the same term.]—(1) Even though ‘proofs and reasonings’ 
are included among the ‘Factors’ [so that the presence of proofs 
and reasonings’ is already implied in the qualification ‘in accord¬ 
ance with reasoning through the Five Factors’], yet ‘proofs and 
reasonings’ have been added separately, with a view to indicate 
that the proofs and reasonings urged by the two parties should be 
inter-related (and not independent of one another) ; otherwise it 
would have to be regarded as ‘Discussion’ when both parties go 
on urging arguments, each in support of his own view (without 
any regard to arguments propounded by the other).*—(2) In some 
cases, it is found that even without the use of the ‘Factors of 
Reasoning’, several Proofs accomplish their purpose (of determin¬ 
ing the real nature of things) ; so that it would be real Discussion 
also when the ‘supporting’ and ‘condemning’ are carried on by 
means of such proofs (as are independent of the Factors) ;—and 
it is this fact that is indicated by the adding of the term ‘by 
means of proofs and reasonings’ [while, in the absence of this 
term, the said form of Discussion would not be included in the 
definition, which, in that case, would make the presence of the 
‘five factors’ essential].—(3) Lastly, the term ‘in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings’ has been added for the purpose of preclud¬ 
ing the notion that Disputation does not admit of those Clinchers 
that are employed in Discussion,—Disputation being defined (in 
the next Sutra) as ‘that in which the supporting and condemning 
are carried on by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and 
Clinchers’ ; that is to say, this definition of Disputation might 


* For instance, when one party goes on propounding, from his own 
standpoint, arguments in support of the eternality of Sound, and the other 
person putting forward from his point of view alone, arguments in support 
of its non-eternality ; and neither takes any account of the arguments urged 
by the other. 
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DISPUTATION 

se to the notion that Disputation is that wherein t 
supporting and condemning are carried on by means of Casuistry 
&c. only (and never by means of proofs and reasonings); while 
wherever the supporting and condemning are carried on by 
means of proofs and reasonings, it is Discussion always (and 
never Disputation ) and with a view to preclude this notion, the 
Sutra has added the term ‘by means of proofs and reasonings’. 
[The sense being that, as a matter of fact, some of the Clinchers 
employed in Discussion may be employed in Disputation and 
vice-versa , and yet there is this distinction that, in Discussion the 
supporting and condemning are done strictly in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings, while in Disputation, they are done by 
means of Casuistry, etc., a/so.] 



Sutra 2 

Jalpa-Disputation 

Disputation is that which is endowed with the said 
characteristics and in which there is supporting and condemn¬ 
ing by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
(also). 

i BHASYA 

‘Endowed with the said characteristics’ ,— i.e. («) it puts 
forward a conception and counter-conception,—(Z>) consists in 
supporting and condemning by means of proofs and reasonings,— 
(c) is not opposed to the main doctrine.—and (</) is carried on 
in full accordance with the method of reasoning through Five 
Factors. 

' In which there is supporting and condemning by means of 
Casuistry Scd —i.e. the peculiarity of Disputation (as distinguished 
from Discussion) lies in this that here the supporting as well as 
the condemning are done also by means of Casuistry, Futile Re¬ 
joinder and Clinchers. 

An objection is raised—“As a matter of fact, no supporting of 
anything is ever done by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers ; all these serve the purpose only of condemning 
(or opposing) things ; as is distinctly expressed in their general 
definitions as well as detailed classifications: For instance, the 
general definitions of these (as provided in the Nyaya Sutra) are_ 
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,i thP-1 J 


Casuistry consists in opposing an assertion througl 
sumption of an alternative meaning’ (1.2.18),—( b) ‘Futile 
Rejoinder consists in opposing an assertion through similarity and 
dissimilarity’, (1.2.10),—and fc)> ‘ Clincher consists in the 
indicating of the disputant’s misunderstanding and failing to 
understand the point at issue’. (1.2.19); and in the detailed 
classification of each of these also it is clear that every one of them 
serves the purpose of only opposing assertions. r Ihere is nothing 
in the Sutra as we have it from which one could understand that 


Casuistry &c., serve to support conceptions through opposing (their 
contraries) ; this sense could be got at only if we had the Sutra in 
the form that ‘ in Disputation, opposing is by means of Casuistry, 
&c.’(dropping the term ‘ supporting ’ altogether).” 

[ The answer to the above objection is as follows ]—As a 
matter of fact, both supporting and condemning are done by means 
of proofs ; and Casuistry, &c., come in only as auxiliaries, serving 
the purpose of guarding one’s own view ; and they never, by 
themselves, serve as the means of supporting. That is to say, 
when a person supports by means of proofs, Casuistry, Futile Re¬ 
joinder and Clinchers are employed as auxiliaries,! serving, as 
they do, the purpose of guarding one’s own view ;—as a matter of 
fact, whenever these are employed they guard one’s own view by 
attacking or opposing the other view. This is exactly what is 
declared later on in the Sutra—‘ Disputation and Wrangling serve 
the purpose of safeguarding the conception of truth—just as the 
fencing of thorny boughs serves the purpose of safeguarding the 
sprouting of seeds.’ (4-2-50). Similarly when a person condemns 
a counter-conception by means of proofs, if he employs Casuistry 
&c., they become helpful in setting aside or warding off the 
attacks that might be made against that condemnation. So that 
Casuistry, &c., are employed only as subsidiary auxiliaries') 
[ there is this difference, however, that ] as regards supporting, 
they never by themselves serve as the direct means (always serv- 


f The words SPFTflF?: 3RT. tTrf. 

1 1 n MM I d'3T+TT3: are wanting in the Puri 

manur cript; but this must be due to caused by the same word 

occurring twice. 
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— subsidiary auxiliaries),—but as regards condemning , they do 
by themselves, serve as the direct means also.* 


Vitandd- Wrangling 
Sutra 3 

That same Disputation is Wrangling when there is no 
establishing of the counter-conception, t 

BHASYA 

The aforesaid Disputation becomes ‘Wrangling’ ;—with this 
further qualification that it is without any establishing of the 
counter-conception. That is to say, out of the above described 
two allegations in regard to two contrary characters as subsisting 
in the same substratum,—which have been called above, ‘concep¬ 
tion and counter-conception ’—the Wrangler does not establish 
one (that which he himself holds), but only goes on to criticise the 
(proofs adduced for establishing the) conception of the other 
person. 

In that case the definition of Wrangling had better be stated 
in the rorm that it is that Disputation which is without a counter- 
conception.”^ 

But as a matter of fact, the statement that the Wrangler 
makes in attacking his opponent’s view could constitute his own 
view’; and what is meant (by there being no establishing of the 
counter-conception) is that he does not proceed to establish the 
proposition which he lays down as to be proved by himself. And 


The l artika has taken exception to the whole of this question and 
answer in the Bhdsya. It is interesting to note that the ; qTq* ffiHqi VT takes 

as mrm 3<IT<SWT: attacking for the purpose of supporting. 


, v ! h , e SaCreti Bool{S of the Hindus’ edition reads the Sutra as 
This is not supported by any of the available commentaries, 
nor by the Puri manuscripts, nor by the explanations given by the Bhdsya 
the V&rtika and the Tdtparya. The last says-’The conception of the critic 
himself is what is called counter-conception here,—as opposed to the view 
that he is criticising.’ 


§ When there is no establishing of the critic’s own view, it follows that 
he has no view of his own to establish ; for unless an attempt is made bv "a 
person to eitablish a certain idea, the idea cannot he called a ‘paksa’ a view 
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this reason) it is better to have the definition as 


the Sutra. 



Section (2) 

Of the Fallacious Probans. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The 'Hetoabhasas,, ‘ Fallacious Probans’, are so called 
because they do not possess all the characteristics of the tru~ 
Probans, and yet they are sufficiently similar to the Probans to 
appear as such. And these— 

Sutra 4 

(1) The Savyabhiclra (Inconclusive), (2) The Viruddha 
(Contradictory). (3) The Prakaranasama (Neutralised), (4) 
The Sddhyasama (unknown), and the Kalatita (Mistimed) 

are the Fallacious Probans. 

The Inconclusive Probans (1). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
From among the aforesaid five Fallacious Probans— 

Sutra 5 


4 The Inconclusive is that which is tainted by 


indecision. 

* When the wrangler confines himself to merely criticising the oppon¬ 
ent’s view, he does so with the idea that when the opponent’s view has been 
rejected as wrong, it would follow' as a necessary consequence that his own 
view is right; so that he does have a view of his own ; but it is stated in 
wrangling, only in the form of the attack on the other view; this ‘criticism, 
being figuratively spoken of as his f view ’.—So that the meaning is that 
though the wrangler has a view of his own, yet he does not make any 
attempt at establishing it, apart from the attack that he directs againt the 
other view. Hence it is only right to speak of there being no establishing of 
his own view ; but it would be wrong to say that there is no other view.— 
Tatparya. 

t The term, is explained by the as follows— 


‘sREFcT: TT FFTcR ^ — sa Y s ,he BhSfjfa 

below. On this Su. the Tatparya remarks that the terms ‘inconclusive’ 
and ‘ indecisive ’ being synonymous—which is the term defined and 
which is the defining term should vary with the student. If he knows the 
meaning of ‘inconclusive’ and not that of ‘indecisive’ then the latter shall 
be for him the defined term, apd the former the defining term, and so vice 


versa. 



FALLACIES 




jhe term 'vyabhicara , ‘indecision’, means non fixity on 
point*] and that which is accompanied by this ‘indecision’ 
is the ‘indecisive’. As for example, in the reasoning ‘Sound is 
eternal because it is intangible —the jar which is tangible has been 
found to be non-eternal,—and Sound is not tangible ,—therefore, 
being intangible, Sound must be eternal’,—we find that the 
character of intangibility has been put forward as proving the 
character of eternality ; while as a matter of fact the two 
characters do not bear to each other the relation of proof and 
proved (Probans and Probandum); [as all non-eternal things are 
not tangible, e.g. Buddhi is non-eternal and yet it is intangible] : 
for we find that the Atom is tangible and yet eternal. If the 
Soul and such other things (which combine eternality with intangi¬ 
bility) be cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then— 
inasmuch as the Probans has been defined (above, in Su. 1-1-34) as 
‘that which establishes the Probandum through similarity to the 
instance’,—‘intangibility’ will have to be regarded as the Probans; 
and this would be found to be not necessarily concomitant with 
eternality, — e.g. in the case of Buddhi, which is intangible and yet 
non-eternal. So that in both kinds of instance [in that of dissimi¬ 
larity, in the case of jar cited before, which is tangible and non- 
eternal,—and in that of similarity, as in the case of Soul, which is 
intangible and eternal], there is ‘indecision’, non-concomitance, 
between intangibility and eternality ; and thus they cannot be 
accepted to be related as probans and probandum ; and thus, not 
fulfilling the conditions of the Probans, what is cited in the above 
reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 

[If the term ’ be taken as embodying the defi- 

nition and ’ as the term defined, in that case the 

word should be explained as follows :]—In the rea¬ 

soning cited, ‘eternality’ is on e'anta', point, and‘non*eternality’ is 
another one l anta\ point ; that which subsists in—is concomitant 
with— one point would be ‘ ekanta ’, one-pointed \ and the contrary 
(that is not concomitant, with one) would be ‘ anaikanta ', not one- 


pointed ; as this would be concomitant with both (the Probandum 
eternality, and its contrary, non-eternality). 

* I. E. When a probans is found to be concomitant with neither the 
probandum only, nor the negation of the probandum only,—but with both —then 
it is said to be ‘tainted by vyabhicara or indecision’. 
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Sutra 6 

The Contradictory Probans (2) 



A certain doctrine (or view) having been accepted, the 
probans that is contradictory to it is called the ‘Contradictory’. 

BHASYA 


* The term ‘ tadvirodhi ’, ‘ contradictory to it means that 
which contradicts it, i.e. that which contradicts (sets aside, renders 
impossible*) the doctrine that has been accepted. E. g. [When 
the author of the Y ogabhasya on Yogasutra 1II-13t makes the two 
statements]—‘This world, being a modification, ceases from mani¬ 
festation, because its eternality is denied ’—and—‘ Even when 
thus ceasing, it continues to exist, because its utter destruction is 
denied.’ Here we find that what the Probans in the former rea¬ 
soning—‘ because its eternality is denied’—means is that ‘no 
modification can be eternal ’; and this is certainly contradictory 
to the doctrine enunciated in the second statement, that even 
when ceasing, the modification continues to exist.’ ‘‘How?” 
Well, the ‘ manifestation ’ of a thing is only the attaining of 
existence, and ‘ ceasing ’ is falling off ; so that if the modification 
when fallen off (apeta , ceasing) from its existence (oyakteh , from 
manifestation), does ‘ continue to exist then it is not possible to 
deny its eternality ; because the very fact that the modification 
continues to exist even after manifestation should constitute its 
eternality; and ‘ denial of its eternality ’ should necessarily 
imply the possibility of the modification falling off from its exis¬ 
tence ; as it is only what actually falls off from existence that has 
been found to be non-eternal; while that which still exists does 
not fall off from existence ;—so that ‘ continuing to exist ’ and 
‘ falling off from existence ’ are two mutually contradictory con¬ 
cepts ; and as such can never co-exist. Thus it is found that the 
Probans put forward (‘ denial of eternality’) actually sets aside the 


* In Bhasya on Su. 5-2-4, “ is contradicted ” has been explained as ‘-'is 
rendered impossible 

t The real words of the are etc. as 

quoted in the Vartika. 





FALLACIES 


doctrine (of continuity of existence ) on whose basis it 


Sutra 7 



(3) The Neutralised Probans—the Third Fallacious Probans 
The Neutralised Probans is that which is put forward to 
establish a definite conclusion, while it is one that only gives 
rise to suspense (and vascillation) in regard to the point at 
issue. 

BHASYA 

The term ‘ prakarana' , ‘point at issue’, stands for the two 
opposite views on a doubtful question, neither of which is defini¬ 
tely ascertained ;—the ‘cinta’, ‘suspense’, in regard to such point 
at issue, consists in that desire to ascertain the truth, that whole 
process of investigation, which, starting with the doubt, ends with 
the definitive cognition ;—now that Probans which really only 
gives rise to the said suspense, if put forward as leading to 


* There is a marked difference between the Bhasva’s account of the 
Contradictory Prohans and thnt given by the later Logicians. It is clear 
from the Bhasya that what is meant is that the Probans is contradictory to 
some doctrine that its propounder has already accepted. The later Logi¬ 
cians define it as that which proves the contradictory of the proposition which it 
is put forward to prove. The earliest mention of this later view is found in 
the Vdrtika, which puts it forward as an alternative explanation of the defi¬ 
nition given in the Sutra. The words of the Sutra afford directly the meaning 
assigned to them in the Bhasya ; but how the words may be made to yield 
the later view is thus explained in the 'qiqffqfqqW-qTT^fT 

frigWT HT^f- 

3,'- I [When the opponent repeats the view he is going 

to refute and then propounds the refuting reason,this reason is contradictory.] 

I [ 1 hat which really happens to prove a conclusion contrary to what it 

ia meant to prove.] 1 he former of these two explanations is not right: the 
latter represents the generally accepted view. 

The Parisuddhi thus distinguishes ‘ Virodha ’ from ' Apasiddhanta’—'We 
have Apasiddhanta when the assertion made goes against what the speaker 
himself has declared previously on the basis of a more authoritative 
pramana ; while there is Virodha when the assertion itself contains within 
itself the elements of contradiction, when one part of it asserts one th' 
and another part a totally contradictory thing.’ * 
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jitlW cognition, does not differ (in point of being doubtful 
the point at issue; as both sides would be equal (equally 
doubtful); and thus being similar ( sama ) to the point at issue 
(prakarana ), it does not lead to any definite conclusion. * 

Example—‘Sound is non-eternal, because we do not find in it 
the properties of the eternal thing ; and we have found, in the 
case of such things as the Dish and the like, that what is not 
found to possess the properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal. 

That reasoning, in which what is put forward as the Probans 
is the character that is admitted (by both parties) to be common 
(to the Probandum and its Reverse), is ‘equal to doubt’ (in not 
leading to a certain conclusion); and such a Probans, therefore, 
has been called ‘Indecisive’;—[in the case of the Prakaranasama ], 
on the other hand, what gives rise to the ‘prakarana’, the point at 
issue, is (not Doubt, but) only that factor of Doubt which consists 
in the fact of there being found nothing which could favour either 
of the two opposite views; e.g. in regard to the reasoning cited, 
we find that in Sound, properties of an eternal thing are not 
found, just as properties of a non-eternal thing are not found ; and 
this not finding of peculiarities favouring either of the two views 


Sl 


* Thu two opposite views, which constitute the 'point at issued have 
been here called ‘prakarana’ in the sense that these views are what are made 

the probandum (sadhyatvena prakriyate) by the two parties.The ‘suspense’ 

in regard to these views, is due to the real truth on the point being not 
known ; e.g. when a man puts forward the fallacious reasoning—‘ Sound is 
M<w-eternal because the properties of an eternal thing are not found in it’— 
the person to whom this is addressed falls into a suspense, as he does not 
find, in Sound, either such properties as are invariably concomitant with 
eternality, or such as are inseparable from non- eternality ; having therefore 
his doubts thus aroused, he proceeds to eno,uire and investigate. So that the 
urging of the non-finding of the properties of an eternal thing, as brought for¬ 
ward to prove eternality, —while it leads only to a doubt as to eternality and 
non-eternality,— constitutes the Fallacious Probans called ‘Prakaranasama’... 
‘Both sides would be equal’— i.e. just as the not finding of the properties of the 
eternal thing would indicate non-etcmcdity, exactly in the same manner would 

the not finding of the properties of a non-eternal thing indicate eternality .The 

explanation of the term as ‘similar to the point at issue' (prakaranasya samah) 
is only by way of indicating what the etymology of the word signifies ; it is 
not meant that similarity to the point at issue constitutes the denotation of the 
term ; in fact what the term really denotes is only being neutralised (having 
an opponent equally strong)— Tdtpary a. 







FALLACIES 


JjLVei rise to ‘suspense in regard to the point at issue.’ “How? 
because in the contrary case (i.e. in the case of our finding pecu- 
1 iarities favouring either of the two views), there would be an end 
to the ‘point at issue’ (one of the views being definitely ascertain¬ 
ed) ; for example, if we actually found, in Sound, properties of 
the eternal thing, it would no longer be a ‘point at issue’ ; or if 
we found in it properties of the non-eternal thing, then also it 
would cease to be a 'point at issue’. T.hus then we find that, in¬ 
asmuch as such a Probans gives rise to (lends support to) both the 
pposite views, it cannot lead to a definitive cognition in regard to 
either one of them. * 

Sutra S 

( 4) The Unknown Probans 

The Unknown Probans is that which, being still to be 
proved, is not different from the Probandum.t 


* Ihe difference between the Inconclusive and the Neutralised probans, 
as brought out in the Bhasya, is thus explained in the Tdtparya —The 
1 robans in the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal, because properties of an 
eternal thing are not found in if would be called ‘Inconclusive’, only if the 
not-finding oj the properties of an eternal thing were known to subsist in a thing 
which is admitted by both parties to be eternal ; or the not-finding of 
the properties of the non-eternal thing were known to subsist in a thing 
admitted by both parties to be non-eternal. As it is, however, neither of these 
two conditions is fulfilled by the case cited, in which all that we have is that 
m Sound, there is not-fir.ding of the properties of the eternal thing, and also the 
not-finding of the properties of the non-eternal thing ; that is all ; and these two 
circumstances neutralising one another, we call the Probans ‘neutralised.» 

T That whose subsistence in the Subject is as unsettled as that of the 
Probandum’-says the The Tdtparya has the following 

notes on the text of the Sutra :—The definition here provided is meant to 
include all the four kinds of t foWlftte , snSTOlf^, 

as every one of them is still to be proved and as such similar to the 
Probandum. If the definition had been stated simply as—‘the sadhyasama 
Probans is that which is unknown’, then, we could not include in this thjit 
Probans which is unknown to only one of the parties (and knoion to the 
other); while this becomes included when we add as the Pro- 

bandum also is unknown to only one of the two parties. And if we had only 
the term then this would apply to the only ; as it is 

only this that is exactly similar to the Probandum,—in that both are unknown 
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BHASYA 



[As an example of this Fallacious Probans, we have the rea¬ 
soning]—‘Shadow is a substance’,—the Probandum : to prove 
which is put forward the Probans ‘because it has Imotion’ ; and 
this Probans does not differ from the Probandum, inasmuch as it 
is still to be proved ; and hence it is an ‘Unknown’ Probans. 
Because that Shadow ‘has motion’ is not known, and it has got to 
be made known, just as much as the Probandum (that Shadow is a 
substance). What has got to be ‘known’ or ascertained is the 
following—‘Does the shadow move, like the man ? or is it that as 
the object obstructing the light moves along, there is a continuity 
of the obstruction, which leads to the continuity of the absence of 
the light, and it is this absence of light which is perceived (as the 
shadow) ?' What actually happens is that as the object moves 
along, it obstructs certain portions of light, and what is perceived 
as ‘shadow’ is only the continued absence of those portions of’ 
light that are obstructed (by the moving object) ; as ‘obstruction 
is only negation of approach .* 


Sutra 9 

(5) The Belated or Mistimed Probans. 


The Belated or Mistimed Probans is that which, as 
adduced, is behind time. 


before proof (by one party only) and both become known after proof ; and 
all the other kinds of ‘unknown’ would become excluded. Hence the Sutra 
has added the term ‘sddhyatvdt’, being still to be proved ; the Probandum also 
is still to be proved ; or else it would not be a ‘probandum' at all; hence the 
Probans is called ‘unknown’ because it is still to be proved; and some of the ‘un¬ 
known’ are such as are wanting in proof only temporarily (such a s3p2jrfrnft^j) 
while others have this want permanently, not being capable of being proved 
at all ; and to this latter class belong the and the 3(1^11^5. 

It might seem that the definition applies to all that is to be proved, and hence 
it applies to the Probandum also. But we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the definition has to be taken as subject to the general definition of 
'Fallacious Probans’; so what the definition means is that the ‘Unknown’ is 
that probans which etc. etc.; and this cannot apply to the Probandum. 

* In the last sentence, the readings adopted in the body of the vis. text are 
defective : the correct readings are supplied in the footnotes ; and these ate 
supported by the two Puri Mss. also. 
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When one factor of the thing adduced as Probans is found to 
be affected by lapse of time, it is said to be adduced ‘behind time;’ 
and it is then called ‘ Belated.’ Example—‘ Sound is eternal, 
because it is manifested by conjunction , like Colour ; the Colour 
that is manifested by the conjunction of light with the jar is one 
that was in existence before, as well as after, its manifestation : 
similarly the Sound also that is manifested by the conjunction of the 
drum and the stick, or by the conjunction of the wood and the 
axe, is one that is in existence before and after its manifestion ; 
so that, being manifested by conjunction, Sound must be regarded 
as eternal.’ —This is not a valid Probans ; because when adduced, it 
is behind time* In the case of Colour, the time at which the 


* It is clear from this passage and from the explanation of the ^TnSTcfftT 
as given here and in the Vdrtika, that the conception of this fallacy 
has undergone a complete change at the hands of the later logicians. The 
latter regard that Probans as 3RI55Tt3RTqi^ which is found to be opposed to 
a well-ascertained fact ; when, for instance, the coolness of fire is adduced 
as Probans ; in accordance with this view they have given to their fallacy 
the name of ^iP-Tcl, ‘ annulled’ ; while what the Bhasya means is that we 


have the ff-TvildTcT fallacy when one part of the Probans is found to be such 
as is not true at the time in connection with which it is put forward • 
e.g. manifested by conjunction. 1 as adduced to prove the eternalitv of 
sound is found to be a Probans of which one part, conjunction, is not present 
at the time that bound appears, though it was there before that appearance • 
so that it is behind time, * belated.’ The name «T3Rft?T—Belated-cn 
rightly be applied to only this ; the SJTpqfT of the modems was never true ; 
so that the name * belated ’ cannot apply to it. With a view to meet this 
discrepancy between the two views, the T dtpary a has adopted the method of 
th y rv, interpretation of the Bhasya. It says that the opening sentence 
of the Bhasya states both v.ews-the < svamata, ’ his own view, as also the 
217 ' nu- view of others ; the Tatparya taking care to brand what 

an 1 7 Vl Sya V,CW 3S '*»*"“*“. * and Ac modem view as * svamata’■ 

n th m Y V, T ° Ut ° f ^ UV ° meanin ^ s of the word artha, ‘thing • 
m the Bham. According to the view of the Tatparya, « thing ’ stands for 

the Stfiject of the Proposition, in which the Probans should subsist - and 
the Subject like every other thing-has two factors, the thing itself a m d 
qualities : and when one of these factors-the qua!ity_i s found f ? 
affected by lapse of time, we call it ‘belated’; e. g. when coolie fV Y 
urged as proving its eternality, w T e find that the coolness, which is tddi d 
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esting conjunction appears does not go beyond (t. e. does 
from) that at which the manifested colour exists ; as it is 
only during the time at which the conjunction of the light and 
jar is present that colour is perceived ; while Colour is not per¬ 
ceived when the conjunction has ceased to exist, lhe case of 
Sound, however, is entirely different ; for instance, it is only after 
the conjunction of the drum and stick has ceased that Sound is 
heard by the man at a distance ; in fact it is heard at the time, ot 
the Disjunction (i.e. at the time that the stick has ceased to tou,ch 
the drum); so that the manifestation of Sound is beyond the time 


as a quality of the subject, Fire, is ‘belated,’ because its contrary has 
been already definitely ascertained. By the view of the Bhasya itself the 
‘thing’ is the Probans itself; and it is called ‘belated,’ when not the 
whole of it, but only a part of it is found to be behind time : as in the case 
of the Probans ‘ manifested by conjunction’, where it is found that though 
the manifestation is true, the conjunction has passed off when the Souqd 
appears. And when the Tdtparya finds the example given in the Bhasya 
not fitting in with its own View, it seeks to meet this difficulty by saying 
that the example according to the true view has not been given in the Bhasya, 
because several examples of it have already been given ; when for instance 
it has been said that no conclusion can be deduced from what is contrary to 
well-ascertained facts of perception or to scripture ; so that the Bhasya 
cites an example only according to the paramata. This method, however, is 
not quite in keeping with the practice of Bhasyas. All Bhasyas —that of 
Vatsydyana among them—err more on the side of diffuseness than of 
conciseness. 

The Bhasya view really does not lend support to the modern view of the 
fallacy of Annulment ; if only a part of the Probans is ‘ behind time, ’ it 
cannot be said to be contrary to, and hence annulled by, well-ascertained 
facts of perception etc.; so in order to remove this difficulty, the Tdtparya 
has taken the term ‘ one part ’ of the Bhasya to refer to the Subject, and 
not to the Probans. As regards the objection that might be urged against the 
Bhasya that it does not—if its own explanation of the Sutra is accepted— 
mention the ‘ annulled ’ at all among the Fallacious probans,—it has to be 
borne in mind that a true Fallacious I'robans is that which has some semblance 
of being a valid Probans, and as a matter of fact, anything so absurd as the 
coolness office cannot be said to have any ‘ semblance ’ to a valid Probans. 
Then again, it has to be borne in mind that we can apply the term * behind 
time 5 or ‘ belated ’ to only what was true before, but is not true at the 
time in connection with th: t with which it is adduced; and this also can 
never apply to anything so absurd as coolness of fire. So that the modem 
view would appear to be unsupported, not only by the Bhasya and the 
Vattika, but also by the Sutra. 
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conjunction ; and as such it cannot be caused by that con¬ 
junction ; because as a rule when the cause has ceased to exist, 
the effect does not appear [so that it conjunction were the cause 
of the manifestion of Sound, the latter should cease after the 
former has ceased]. Thus then, it is found that what is adduced 
as the Probans is not ‘ similar to the example and as such it 
cannot prove the Proposition ; hence it is a Fallacious Probans.* 
[The Bauddha logician has defined the Belated Probans ’ as 
that which is adduced at a time other than that at which it should 
be adduced ; e. g. when one party has urged the reasoning simply 
as ‘Sound is eternal, like the jar’, and he adduces the Probans, 

* because it is a product ’, only after he has been asked ‘ Why ?’ 
Having thus explained and exemplified the Sutra, the Bauddha 
has found fault with it as follows :—The question—* Why ? ’—that 
the Opponent puts—is it put after the first party has completed 
his say, or before that ? If the former, then the first party is open 
to the clincher of * Deficiency his reasoning being deficient in 
that it does not state the Probans at all, and hence it cannot be a 
case of Fallacious Probans being urged. If on the other hand the 
question is put before the first party has completed his say, then 
the Probans does not cease to be a truly valid Probans, * simply 
because it is urged after some time ; if it fulfils all the conditions 
of the valid Probans, it does not lose its validity simply because 
of the interruption by the over-zealous Opponent. This is met by 
the Bhasya by rejecting the suggested interpretation of the 5ufra] 
The Sutra does not mean that ‘belatedness ’ consists in the 


* The Tdtparya remarks that the Fallacious Probans as here explained 
would only be a form of the Unknown Probans, and as such the ‘ Belated ’ 
should be the same as the ‘ Unknown ’ ; and the fact that even though this 
objection should have been brought forward by the Bhasya if the explanation 
provided by the Bhasya was really paramata, yet it has not been urged—has 
been met by the specious reasoning that the defect was so apparent that the 
Bhasya, did not think it worth while to urge it. But we have to remember 
that the ‘ Belated ’ as explained by the Bhasya, is not included in any of 
the three kinds of ' Unknown ’ accepted by the older logicians 

and SHRINK (see above) ; it falls under what the later logi¬ 
cians have called the the partly ‘ unknown ’, of which however no 

mention is found either in the Bhasya or in the Vartika. 
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ing of the order of the Factors of Reasoning. YVhj 
ecause we have the general law that—‘ when one thing is by its 
inherent capability connected with another thing, the connection 
subsists also when they are remote from one another, and on the 
contrary, when the two things are not connected at all, mere pro¬ 
ximity is ineffective —and according to this law even when the 
Probans is stated in an order other than the usual one, it does not 
lose its character of the ‘ Probans ’—which consists in its similar¬ 
ity or dissimilarity to the Example (Su. 4-1-34 and 35) ; and so long 
as it does not lose the character of the ‘ Probans ’, it cannot be 
called a 4 Fallacious ’ Probans. And further, the 4 reversing of 
the order of the Factors ’ is what has been stated (in Su. 5-2-11) 
as constituting the Clincher of 4 Inopportune so that if the same 
were mentioned here (as a 4 Fallacious Probans ’), that would be a 
needless repetition. Thus we conclude that such is not the 
meaning of the Sutra." 

Section 3 
CASUISTRY 
Sutras 10—17 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
Next we proceed to describe Casuistry, t 


* The examples of ‘annulment’ by the more authoritative contrary 
cognition of the Subject are thus supplied by the Parisuddhi —(1) ‘The jar is 
all-prevading, because it is an entity, like Akasa’—when the all-prevading- 
ness of the jar is opposed to what we know of the jar by preception 
(2) ‘the atom is made of component parts, because it is corporeal, like the 
jar’_where the conclusion is opposed to what we know of the atom by In¬ 

ference ;—(3) ‘the Meru consists of stone, because it is a mountain, like the 
Vindhya’—where the conclusion is opposed to what we know of the Meru 
from the scriptures. The following is an example of the annulment of the 
conception of the Probans as adduced--(l) ‘Water and Air are hot, because 
their touch is different from that of Earth, like Fire’—where the fact of the 
touch of Air being different from that of Earth is opposed to our perception ; 
and so on. 

f The sequence is thus explained by the Parisuddhi —When the dispu¬ 
tant finds that his reasoning is vitiated by a fallacy, and he finds himself 
unable to remove the fallaciousness, he, still desperately trying to snatch 
victory to himself, puts forward improper answers—of w'hich there are two 
kinds—Casuistry and Futile Rejoinder. The former comes first, as though 
wrong in sense, it is verbally and apparently right, while Jati is more absurd, 
as it involves the contradiction of one’s own assertions. 



CASUISTRY 

Sutra 10 

Casuistry consists in opposing a proposition by assigning 
to it a meaning other than the one intended. 

It is not possible to cite specific examples in connection with 
the general definition ; they will be cited along with the defini¬ 
tion of the several kinds of Casuistry. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The division of Casuistry is as follows— 

Sutra 11 

It is of three kinds—(A) Vakchala, Verbal Casuistry, 
(B) Samanyacchala, Generalising Casuistry, and (C) Upacira- 
cchala, Figurative Casuistry.— 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

From among these— 




Sutra 12 

(A) Verbal Casuistry consists in assuming a meaning' 
other than that intended to be conveyed by a word,'—when 
the meaning (intended) is not definitely specified, 

For instance, when the proposition is put forward in the 
form Navakambalo’ yam manavakah,' where what the speaker 
means is that the young boy is one whose blanket is new,’ the 
compound word navakambalo}i being equivalent to the expression 
navah kambalo yasya \—though this latter uncompounded 
expression sufficiently clearly defines the particular idea desired 
to be conveyed, the same is not done by the compounded word 
navakambalah’ (which is ambiguous, being capable of affording 
more than one meaning) and what the Casuist does is to 
assign to the compounded word a meaning other than the one 
intended by the speaker, and expounding the compound as ‘nava 
kambalah yasya’, takes it to mean that the young boy is one who 
has nine blankets, and says—‘you say that the young boy has nine 
blankets’ -—having thus imposed upon the man an idea that he 
never intended to convey, he proceeds to oppose the assertion b\ 
showing its absurdity—‘this boy has only one blanket, where are 
the nine blankets ?’ Thus this is a case of Casuistry which is 
urged on the occasion of an ambiguous word being used • and 
being based upon a word, it is called 'Verbal' Casuistry. 

N.B. 7 
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Casuistry is to be met by urging the necessity of 
nself pointing out the peculiar circumstances favouring 
his own interpretation of the ambiguous word ; for instance, the 
word ‘ Navakambalah’ is ambiguous,—signifying ‘one who has a new 
blanket’ and also ‘one who has nine blankets’; under the circum¬ 
stances, when you take it to mean ‘one who has nine blankets’ 
(and then turn to me and say that the man has only one blanket, 
and not nine), this is hardly fair ; as it is necessary to point out 
the peculiar circumstances that favour either of the two possible 
significations,—from the statement of which peculiar circumstances 
it would be known that the word (in the context in question) 
expressed that particular meaning ;—as a matter of fact you have 
no such peculiar circumstances that you could urge (in favour of 
your own interpretation); so that what you have brought against 
us is a false and futile attack. * 

Further, the connection of a w'ord with its denotation is well 
known in the world to consist in the conventional restriction of a 
certain word having a certain denotation—in the form that of 
such and such a verbal expression such and such is the denota¬ 
tion’ ; and this conventional restriction is found to be general 
(wide) in the case of general terms, and particular (specialised) 
in the case of particular terms ; and whenever these words are 
used, they are used according to previous usage, and never in a 
way in which they have never been used before ; the use of a 
word again is only for the purpose of bringing about the cognition 
of its meaning, and it is only when the meaning has been compre¬ 
hended that there follows any activity (as resulting from the 
hearing of that word). Thus the use of words being for the sake 
of bringing about the comprehension of its meaning, the exact 
usage of the general term is determined by the force (of circum¬ 
stances) ; i.e. when such expressions are used as—‘take the £oat 
to the village,’ ‘bring butter’, ‘feed the Brahmana —every one of 
these words (‘goat’, ‘butter’ and ‘brahmana’) is a general or 
common term, and yet it is applied, in actual usage, to particular 
individuals composing what is denoted by that term ; and to 
what particular individuals it is applied is determined by the 
force of circumstances ; the term is applied to that particular 

* The Puri MS. reads ‘abhiyoga’ for niyoga. 






CASUISTRY 

?i<iual (goat, for instance) with which it is found possible 
“connect the direction of the particular activity (of taking to 
village, for instance); it being absolutely impossible for the entire 
community (of all goats f. i.) to be connected with the direction 
expressed by the words [‘take to the village’,] [no one man at any 
one time could take to a village all the goats that there are in the 
world, all of which are denoted by the general term ‘goat’]. 
Similarly the term under discussion,—‘ navakambalah ’ is a general 
term [as it has two significations] ; and as such, when it is used it 
has to be taken as applied to that to which it has the capability to 
apply, under the circumstances ;—so that when it is addressed in 
regard to a person having only one new blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying ‘one who has a new blanket’; and under the circum¬ 
stances, the possessing of nine blankets being found impossible, the 
word cannot signify ‘one who has nine blankets’. Thus when you 
assign to your opponent’s word a meaning that it cannot possibly 
convey, your attack must be regarded as entirely futile. * 

Sutra 13 

(B) Generalising Casuistry consists in the urging of an 
absurd signification, which is rendered possible by the use of 
a too generic term. 

BHASYA 


When one man says—‘ Oh, this Brahmana is endowed with 
learning and character’, and another replies—‘learning and 
character are quite natural to a Brahmana ’, - the latter assertion 
is met by opposition, by assigning to the word (‘ Brahmana') a 

* At the time that the exact denotation is fixed by convention for the 
first time, it is not said to pertain to any particular individual ; the denota¬ 
tion fixed is entirelv generic in its character ; and it comes to be applied to 
particular individuals only through the force of such circumstances as the 
particular context in which the term is used, the particular person using it, 
the particular person to whom it is addressed, the particular time and place 
at which it is used, and so on. So that when the speaker has used a general 
term on a particular occasion and under particular circumstances, his exact 
meaning can be easily determined ; and the fact that the word has a Vague 
generic denotation is not his fault; the fault lies with the original convention 
that fixed that denotation ; and as this convention is fixed by persons other 
than the particular speaker who uses the word, he cannot be blamed for 

making use of such a v.ord: blaming him for it is altogether unfair._ 

Tdtparya. 
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g other than the one intended,—that is by assigning to 
entirely absurd meaning;—this opposition being in the follow¬ 
ing form—* If learning and character are natural to the Brahmapa, 
then they should be found in the delinquent * Brahmana also ; as 
he also is a Brahmana ’. 

That word is called ‘ too generic ’ which, while applying to 
the thing desired to be spoken of, also over-reaches it; e. g. the 
Brahmanahood —which is denoted by the term Brahmana is, 
sometimes found to be concomitant with learning and character 
and sometimes it is found to over-reach it, i. e. not concomitant 
with it. And as the opposition offered is based upon this too 
generic ’ character of the term used, it has been called the ‘Gene¬ 
ralising Casuistry.’ 


§L 


This Casuistry is to be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker (of the second sentence) means is not to propound a 
reason (for what the previous speaker has said with regard to a 
particular Brahmana being endowed with learning and character), 
but only to make a reference ( i. e. a representation of what has been 
asserted in the previous sentence); as the second assertion is 
meant to be mere praise (of the particular Brahmana mentioned 
in the preceding sentence); so that there is no room for the 
assigning of the absurd signification. For instance, when one says 
* corns grow in this field ’, another man may say ‘ in this field even 
seeds do not have to be sown,’-—it is certainly not meant that 
seeds are not to be sown in the field ; and yet what is said clearly 
is that they are not necessary ; and by this the field, which is the 
receptacle of the growing corn, is praised ; so that the assertion 
‘ seeds do not have to be sown in this field ’ is meant to be a 
reference to the particular field with a view to praise it; and 
though the growing of the corn depends upon the seeds, this is 
not what is meant to be expressed by the sentence. Similarly in 
the case in question, by the assertion ‘ learning and character 
are only natural to the Brahmana’, what is meant is that the 
particular Brahmana possesses learning and character, and not 
that he possesses them because he is a Brahmana ; what is meant 
to be expressed is not the cause (of the man’s possessing learning 


• The Brahmana who has not gone through the rites and 
essential for all Brahmanas is called a ' vratya ’ 'delinquent-’ 


ceremonies 
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character); the assertion is a reference to a particular object 
which it is meant to eulogise; the meaning being that ‘ it is 
because the man is a Brahmana that the causes bringing about 
learning and character have become effective ’; so that when the 
man praises the particular object, he does not deny the operation 
of causes leading up to the result (that makes the object worthy of 
that praise). Thus it is not right to offer opposition to the asser¬ 
tion by assigning to it an absurd signification. 

Sutra 14 


(C) A Statement being made on the basis of the second¬ 
ary (figurative) denotation of words, if it is opposed by a 
denial of the existence of what is asserted (on the basis of 
their primary denotation),—this constitutes Figurative (or 
shifting) Casuistry. * 

BHASYA 

By the term ‘dharma in the Sutra is meant that property of 
the word which consists in its use in accordance with its primary 
denotation; but sometimes [when the primary denotation is 

* The meaning of the Sutra is not quite clear ; the translation is in 
accordance with the explanation given by the Bhdsya ; according to the 

Vdrtika (on Su. 16), the term here means * the 

denial of the presence of the thing and this suggests to the mind a very 
much simpler interpretation of the Sutra itself : ' when the statement is 
made in regard to the f VHT ’ property, of a thing, if this is opposed by the 
denial of the thing itself, we have the Shifting Casuistry This appears to 
be more in keeping with what follows in the next two Sutras ; and it is also 
supported by the Vdrtika where it says that in the Shifting Casuistry what 
is denied is the object ‘the thing,' dharmin. Though this statement, not 
being found to be in keeping with the interpretation of the Bhasya, has been 
twisted by the Tdtparya and the Parisuddhi to mean something totally 
different. 

The explanation of the Sutra provided by the Nyayasutravivarana is as 
follows: * Dharma ’ stands for one of the two denotations of a word- 
primary or secondary ;—tasya, ‘ of that ’—vividhah kalpah, ‘ more than one 
alternative meaning '—yctra, ‘ in which nirdese, vadyuktasabde-sati i. e . 
’the words used by the first party being such as admit of more than one meaning’’- 

—‘ aitkasadbhavena, tadrsaikataravrttyd sadarthatdtpary aprayuktavakye, a po 
ravrtiyd arthdntaratdtparyakalpanaya pratisedhah,—the statement declaring the 
existence of a thing by one denotation, if the existence of that is denied in accord¬ 
ance with the other denotation,--it constitutes figurative casuistry. 
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found inapplicable] this property (usage) becomes subject to option 
(in the shape of a second denotation); and this secondary usag~ 
consists in using a word, which has been found to have one 
primary denotation, in a sense different from that denotation - 
and when a statement is made in accordance with this secondary 
denotation, we have what has been called in the Sutra dharmavi- 
kalpanirde'sa ’ * e. g. When the statement is made the platforms 
are shouting’, (which is made on the basis of the secondary mean¬ 
ing of the term ‘platforms’, which here stands for the men on t le 
platforms)and it is opposed by a denial on the basis o t e 
primary meaning \i.e. taking the word as if it had been use *n \ c 
primary denotation, this denial being in the form Certain y it 
is the men seated on the platforms that are shouting, and not the 
platforms themselves.’ 

“But in this case, where is ‘the assumption of a contrary 
meaning’ [which, according to Sutra 1-2-10, is a necessar} condi 
tion in all Casuistry]? ” 

It consists in assigning to the word a meaning different from 
that with reference to which it has been used ; i.e. the word 
having been used in reference to its secondary meaning, the 
Opponent assigns to it the primary meaning ;~-and th,s 

Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary signification of 
words.it is called ‘Figurative Casuistry.’ What is meant by 
‘upacara’, ‘secondary or figurative denotation’ is that meaning 
which is indicated by such causes as association and the like ; and 
we have the figurative use of a word only when there is such a 
meaning indicated by association &c. [so that figurative signifi¬ 
cations cannot be had recourse to at random]. 

This third kind of Casuistry is met in the following manner 
Whenever a statement is made, a concurrence with, or denial of, 
the words used, and their significations, should be in accordance 


* The words of the Bhdsya are r tasya nirdese ’ * when there is a statement 
of that ». e. of the secondary meaning ; but as the statement is not of. the 
meaning, the Tdtparya has taken the words to mean ‘ tena ‘ dharmavikal- 
pena * nirdese ‘ vdkye so that the meaning is ' when there is statement 
in accordance with the secondary meaning.’ The Paristiddi.i marks that 
all this twisting of the words of the Bhdsya has been done with a view to 
reconcile the Bhdfya to the Vartika. But we fail to see much difference 
between the two. 
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the intention of the person making that statement,—and not 
at random, according to one’s own wish. w It is well known m 
common parlance that a word may be used either in its primary 
direct sense or in its secondary figurative sense -, and when such 
usage is generally accepted, if a certain word is used, the con¬ 
currence with it, or the denial of it, should be in keeping w'ith the 
speaker s intention, and not at random j so that when the speaker 
uses a term in its primary sense, the concurrence with, or denial 


of, his statement should be in reference to that sense of his 
words, and notin reference to any sense that the Opponent may 
choose to impose upon it : similarly if he uses the term in its 
secondary sense, it is this sense that should be concurred with or 
denied. On the other hand, when the speaker uses a term in its 
secondary sense, and his Opponent denies it in reference to its 
primary sense,—then this denial becomes a mere arbitrary denial, 
and it cannot be regarded as an opposition to the first party. • 


Sutra 15 


[An objection is raised]— 

Figurative Casuistry is only verbal Casuistry ; as it 
does not differ from it/ ” 

hhXsya 

' l 

[An objection is raised]—“Figurative Casuistry does not differ 
from Verbal Casuistry ; as the assigning of a different meaning 
(from the one intended by the speaker) is common to both. For 
instance, in the example cited,—in the statement ‘the platforms 
are shouting,’ the word (‘platform’) intended to be taken in the 
secondary sense of the persons occupying the place (on the plat¬ 
form) is assumed to have the primary, sense of the place itself ; 
and the opposition offered is based upon this assumption.” 

* l'he Tatparya takes mean S5FTT, by trick. But the ordinary 

meaning of appears to be more suitable. The sense is that you should 
concur with, or deny, the .statement in the form and in the sense in which it 
is made by the speaker, and you are not to impose your own reading or 
your own interpretation on it. s . 
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Sutra 16 
[Answer]— 

It is not so ; as there is a difference in it. 

BHASYA 

[ The answer to the objection urged in the preceding Sutra is 
that ] Figurative Casuistry is not the same as Verbal Casuistry ; 
as in the former, the denial of the presence of the thing constitutes 
a difference. ‘‘Difference from what ? ” From the mere assump¬ 
tion of a different meaning (which is found in Verbal Casuistry); 
as a matter of fact the ‘assumption of a different meaning’ is one 
thing, and the ‘total denial of the presence of the thing denoted’ 
is something entirely different. 

Sutra 1 7 

If the two were to be regarded as non-different on the 
ground of some kind of similarity,—there would be only one 
kind of Casuistry. 

BHASYA 

What the Opponent in Sutra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deny the third kind ; this 
denial being on the ground of some sort of a similarity (between 
the third and the first kinds). But just as this reason (the 
presence of some sort of similarity) serves to set aside threefold - 
ness, so ought it to set aside twofoldness also ; as there is some 
sort of similarity between these two (first and second kinds) also. 
If the mere presence of some similarity cannot do away with the 
twofold division, then it should not do away with the threefold 
division either. 

Section 4 
[Sutras 18-20] 

Defects of Reasoning due to the Incapacity of the Reasoner. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Next to Casuistry— 

Sutra 18 

Futile rejoinder is that objection which is taken on the 
basis of mere * similarity and dissimilarity. 




* The Nydyasutravivarana explains that Futile Rejoinder is that which 
is urged on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity only ,— i.e. irrespectively 
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When a certain reasoning has been put forward, the objection 
to it that follows, takes birth (jayate)—is called ‘Jati \ ‘Futile 
Rejoinder.’ This objection is in the form of opposition, an 
attack, a denial—on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity. That 
is to say, when the Probans put forward by the first party is one 
that is intended to prove the conclusion through its similarity to 
the Example,—and an objection is taken on the basis of its 
dissimilarity (to that Example);—or when theProbans put forward 
is intended to prove the conclusion through its dissimilarity to the 
Example,—and an objection is taken on the basis of its similarity 
to it;—we have what is called ‘Jati’ (Futile Rejoinder), because 
it comes up— is born —as an opponent (to the original reasoning).* * 

Sutra 19 


It is a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, 
as also when there is incomprehension, t 

of any idea of invariable concomitance ; in fact, it continues, ‘ similarity and 
dissimilarity ’ do not enter into all cases of Futile Rejoinder ; as is clear 
from the definitions and examples provided under Adh. 5 ; it makes a Futile 
Rejoinder when no notice is taken of invariable concomitance. This is what 
has led the modern Logicians to define Jati, Futile Rejoinder, simply as 
asat Uttar am ’ ' wrong answer ’, i. e. an answer which is either incapable of 
shaking the opposite view, or which is vitiated by self-contradictions. 

The Tdtparya has an interesting note. It is not always reprehensible to 
put forward a Futile Rejoinder; for instance, when a man, upholding the 
authority of the Veda, is met by a series of arguments against its authority, 
and at the spur of the moment he does not find proper answers to these 
arguments, he is fully justified in urging what is really a Futile Rejoinder, 
if he feels that by so doing he will stave off the atheistic tendency of the 
audience produced by his opponent’s arguments. But in other cases a Futile 
Rejoinder is urged only unknowingly. 

* In view of the real nature of several Futile Rejoinders—which are 
not urged on the basis of a similarity or dissimilarty to any Example at all, 
the Vdrtika says that when the Bhdsya talks of similarity or dissimilarity 
to the Example, it is only by way of illustration. As there are several Futile 
Rejoinders that are urged on the basis of similarity or dissimilarity toother 
things also. 

t The Parisuddhi, not satisfied with the Sfitra as it stands, takes it as 
implying the following generalised definition:-‘When a controversy has been 
started, any action that is indicative of either party’s ignorance constitutes 
a Clincher.’ It further says that Clincher is treated of last, as it puts an end 
to all controversy ; no further discussion can proceed when once one of the 
Parties falls into a Clincher. 
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BHASYA 

‘Misapprehension’ is that comprehension which is either 
wrong or reprehensible. * The man who misapprehends things 
becomes defeated ; and ‘Clincher consists in this defeat. It is 
a case of ‘incomprehension’ when, the subject being one on which 
•something has to be said, if the person does not say anything , 
that is, for instance, if he either does not oppose what has been 
sought to be proved by the other party, or does not meet the 
objections that have been urged against himself. 

The non-compounding (of the words vipratipatUh and aprati- 
pattih’, whose compounding would have made the Sutra terser; is 
meant to indicate that these two are not the only C inc ers 
[there being several others, as described in detail in Adh. , a 
which become implied by the use of the particle ca J. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

A question arises—“ Example has been described as of one 
kind only ; are Futile Rejoinder and Clincher also each of one 
kind only ? Or are these of diverse kinds, like Doctrine ? 

The answer to this is provided in the following Sutra. 

Sutra 20 

There is a Multiplicity of Futile Rejoinders and Clinchers, 
owing to there being several and diverse varieties of both. 

As‘Objection taken on the basis of similarity and dissimila¬ 
rity’ can be of several diverse kinds—there must be several 
varieties of Futile Rejoinder. Similarly as ‘misapprehension and 
incomprehension’ are of several diverse kinds,——there must be 
several varieties of Clincher also. The term vikalpa’ stands for 
several varieties or diverse varieties. As examples of the diveisity 
of Clinchers (defined in Su. 5, 2 1—24)—the Clinchers of Ananu- 
bhasana, Ajnana, Apratibha, Viksepa, Matanujna and Paryanuyo- 
jyopeksana, are indicative of incomprehension ; while the rest are 
indicative of misapprehension. ( 

Thus have Pramana and other categories been (a) mentioned’ 
(in Su 1. 1. 1) and (&) ‘defined’ in the order of their mention ; and 
they will (in the next four Adhyayas) be (c) examined in accord¬ 
ance with their definitions. Thus is the threefold function of the 
Scientific Treatise to be regarded as duly fulfilled. 

Thus ends the first Adhyaya of Vatsyayana’s BhUsya on the 
Nyaya-Sutra. 

• A misapprehension is called simply ‘ wrong , when the subject- 
matter is something too subtle to be grasped by an ordinary intellect; it is 
called ‘reprehensible’ when it pertains to something gross, an ordinary 
thing quite within the range of ordinary minds.— Tdtparya. 
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Adhyaya II 
Daily Lesson I 
Section 1 

Detailed Examination of Doubt 
[Sutras 1—7] 

INTRODUCTORYBHASYA 

After this proceeds the detailed examination of Pramana and 
the other categories. And, inasmuch as every definitive cognition 
has been declared (in Sutra 1-1-41) to consist in the‘ascertainment 
of the real character of a thing after duly deliberating over the two 
sides of the question,’ (whereby deliberation or Doubt, is made 
the precursor of all Definite Cognition) it is Doubt that is 
examined first of all. * 

Sutra 1 

“ No Doubt can arise either from the certain cognition 
of properties common to several objects, or from the certain 
cognition of characters belonging to only one of the objects.”! 

(a) “ As a matter of fact, Doubt arises from the cognition 
of common properties, and not from the properties only! ;—(&) or 

* The Vdrtika gives further reasons for beginning the detailed exami¬ 
nation with Doubt, even though the enunciation has begun with Pramana. 

t Sutras 1 to 5 embody the Purvapaltsa view—which traverses the ex¬ 
planation of Doubt provided in Su. 1-1-23. 

I This opening sentence of the Bhafya is a little obscure. The words 
of the Sutra apparently mean that ' Doubt does not arise from the cognition 
of common properties while the Bhdfya represents the sense to be that 
‘ Doubt arises from the cognition of common properties The explanation 
given in the Footnote (in the Vizianagram Series Edition) is in itself a forced 
one : but it would be acceptable if it did not make this opening sentence 
identical in sense with what follows as the fourth alternative explanation 
provided by the Bhafya below. Both the Vdrtika and the Tdtparya have felt 
this difficulty. The former characterises this first statement of the Puren. 
paksa as ' Ynthdsruti utthanam,' and the latter remarks that the statement 
is. made regardless of the explanations that have been provided under 
Su. 1-1-23. The real explanation is as follows, as is made clear in the 
Bhasyacandra. 

The present Su. 1 contains three statements—I *T 

4T3T2J: (this denies the first statement in Su. 1-1-23, viz. 

107 
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as a matter of fact, we do not find any Doubt arising from 
the mere cognition of the property and the things possessing that 
property ;— i. e. no Doubt is found to arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea ‘ I perceive a property common to these two 
things’ * ;—(c)or it is not possible for any Doubt to arise from the 
cognition of common properties, when the thing (in regard to which 
the common properties are perceived) is different:; e. g. when the 
cognition of common properties appears in regard to one thing 
for instance Colour, the Doubt cannot arise in regard to another 
thing, for instance Touch ;—(</) or lastly, from Adhyavsaya ,— 
which stands for conviction, certain cognition, —there cannot arise 
Doubt, which stands for uncertain cognition ; as in this case 
there would be no affinity between Cause and Effect (which is 
essential). 


These same objections apply also to the view that Doubt 
arises anekadharmadhyavsayat, i.e., from the conviction of the 
properties of several things. 


“Nor does Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the proper¬ 
ties of any one out of two things; on the contrary, from such 
cognition there arises the certain cognition of that one thing.”! 


this is interpreted by the Bha. as representing the four purvapaksas :— 
(a) taking TTIM of Su. 1-1-23 to mean mere presence or connection, and 
denying that mere presence of common properties gives rise to Doubt, which 
only arises when these properties are duly recognised: (f>) taking d77ivf 
to mean cognition, and denying that any doubt can arise even from the 
recognition of common properties in only one of the two things that enter 
into the doubt; (c) taking iJTTlvf = definite ascertainment; and (d) stating 
the objection in a different manner from (c). II. -3H di'-WT Id IT. *T 

(this denies the SfjfTiVWTMMW of Su. 1-1-23), which containing the 
same term 3771% is open to all the four purvapaksas that have been urged 

above, hi. 


* This thing (which is seen) and that thing (which is remembered) ; 
3*1 fMdTJT ^ f%5tqvJT —says Bhasyacandra. 


t This alternative takes ‘ aneka ’ as equivalent to ‘ unyatara,’ one 
of the two similar things. 
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Sutra 2 
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(f) Nor from She cognition of diversity of opinions, or 
tfrom that of uncertainty.” 

(1) “Doubt does not arise either from ‘diversity of opinions' 
only, or from ‘uncertainty’ only ; in fact Doubt appears in a man 
who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions’;—similarly it appears in 
one who is cognisant of the uncertainty.’ * (2) Or, how could 
any Doubt arise from the certain cognition of the fact that ‘some 
people think that the Soul exists, while others think that it does 
not exist ’ ? Similarly, t in regard to the ‘uncertainty of percep¬ 
tion’ (which has been held in Su. 1-1-23, to be a cause of Doubt). 
What happens in the case of uncertainty is that the observer duly 
recognises that there can be no certainty as to the thing being 
perceived (actually cognised as possessed of a certain character) 
and also that there is no certainty as to its being not perceived 
(actually cognised as not possessing a certain character); and 
when each of these facts is duly cognised, there can be no Boubt.§” 

Sutra 3 

there I certlZ •” * CaSe ° f Diversi *y of opinions 

mere is certainty of conviction. ” 

is a cls^o'f ^ ^ 3 ^ ° f <div «sity of opinions’ 

tion of t tam C ° n0lctl0n ’ 11 ^presents the certain convin¬ 
ced rd PerSOnS ln regard t0 tW0 0p P° site ideJS [one man being 
c ertain of the ex istence of the Soul while the other is certain of its 

does’nJritf h3t thlS PQrV f ap ,! k?a em “ from who 
and 'viPrauW 

I>>ubt proceeding from thed * nCedemeS the faCt ° f 

ceedfo^^TbdTs'ofthfterm XpTpaT^ ^ , (1) P ro - 

presence, while that in (21 is 1 rt ^ P , l eing taken to signify mere 
+ Un • ( > ,S ba£ed Up ° n Upapatti ’ signifying cognition. 

*“”<* » *»« ** Mss. .. 

§ The Bhafyacandra interprets ‘ upalabdhi 1 as the means of cognisino 
a thing as possessing a character, and * anupalabdhi ’ as a means of cognising 
it as not possessing it. So that in cases of uncertainty all that the ob ~ 
feels is that there is neither any proof nor disproof of a certain facd^H 
what this means is that the man will have no idea at all and .i/ "'T 
will have a doubt. 0t that he 
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n^4icistence, each man having a firm conviction in regard to hn» • - 
Tw optL: which is contrary to the opinion of another per n- 

S„ that if Doubt arose from‘diversity of opinions, it would 

also from ‘certain conviction’ (which is absurd.. 


Sutra 4 


(h) “ Further, because uncertainty itself is quire certain 
in its uncertain character [no Doubt can arise from .]■ 


“No Doubt can arise— this has to be added to the Sutra. The 
• n g is this —If the Uncertainty (that has been held to be the 
cause of Doubt) is, in itself, quite certain then inasmuch as t. ere 
is certainty it would not be a case 0 ^ fhand, the 

there should be no Doubt possible. If, “ this would 

rr is not quite certain in its own character, 

^an hat his not a real Uncertainty at all, being not certain in 

Us uncertain Character:; and in this case also no Doubt should 

arise. 

Sutra 5 

( f) “ Lastly, Doubt would never cease ; inasmuch as the 
property (whose cognition gives rise to the Doubt) continues 

to exist. ’’ 


BHASYA 

« you hold that Doubt arises from the cognition of a common 
this theory Doubt should be absolutely persist- 
—^Ultlon of the common property 
. the cause ) does not cease to exist, there should be 

Lation of the t£L fhing "ohe^pLc. “foi 

common) property re tains that prope rty 

>ave given rise to Doubt) in act u alwj the 

so that when the cause is there, the effect, in tn F 
Doubt, must be there also]. 


* I. E. It should continue even when the distinguishing feature of any 
one thing would be clearly perceived. 




EXAMINATION OF DOUBT 


Fo the above detailed Objection (embodied in Sutras 1-5), 
wing is the reply briefly stated (in one Sutra)— 


JL 


Sutra 6 


When Doubt is held to arise only from such cognition as 
has been described (in Su. 1-1-23) as not apprehending the 
specific character of any one object, *—there is no possibility 
of either there being no Doubt at all, or of there arising a 
Doubt that would be unceasingly persistent, t 

There arises no such contingency as that no Doubt should 
arise, or that (when arisen) the Doubt should never cease. 


How so ? ” 


(a) Well, it has been argued by the Parvapaksin that ‘what 
is the cause of Doubt is the cognition of the common property, 
and not the common property itself’and this is quite true. 

Why then is not this fact clearly mentioned (in the Sutra) ? ” 
For the simple^ reason that this is already implied in the term 
visesapeksah ; in which the definite cognition of the specific 
character of any^ one object is wanting’ (Su. 1-1-23). By the 
apeksa ’ of the ‘ specific character’ is meant the wanting to know 
’t ; and this is real and effective (and possible only while 
the specific character is no# perceived-,) and when the Sutra 
does not use the term ‘ samanadharmapekshah ’, ‘wanting the 
cognition of the common property’ ; this omission means that 
there is no wanting of the cognition of the common property • 
and this no wanting would be possible only when there is direct 
cognition of the common property ; so that by the force of 
this (omission of the wanting of the cognition of the common pro- 


Though this is a qualification of Doubt, 
fying the Source of Doubt also— Bh&syacandra. 


it may be regarded as quali- 


t The Nydyasutravivarana explains the term ‘ visesapeksah ’ of th' 
Sutra to mean ‘ depending upon such peculiar circumstances as the ** 
realisation of the difficulties caused by the remoteness of the object 
such other conditions which obstruct the correct perception of it)’ ^ ^ 
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/it is implied that there is cognition of the common prope 
Which cognition the Doubt arises. 

As a matter or fact however, the Purvapaksa argument is 
set aside by the presence of the term ‘upapatti’ itself in the Su. 
(1-1-23). What the Sutra says is that Doubt arises from the 
‘ apapatti ’ of the common property ; and there can be no upapatti 
of a thing apart from the cognition of its existence ; for a common 
property whose existence is not cognised would be as good as 
non-existent. 

Then again [even granting that the term 1 upapatti ’ denotes 
mere presence, and not cognition of existence], a term that expresses 
an object also generally denotes the cognition of that object; e. 
when in ordinary parlance people say, ‘fire is inferred from 
smoke ’ what this assertion is understood to mean is that Fire is 
inferred from the perception of smoke ’ ; and why is it so ? Simply 
because the man makes the inference when he perceives the 
smoke, and not while he does not perceive it; and yet in the 
said assertion, we do not find the term ‘ perception ’ though 
everyone admits that that is what the assertion means; from 
which it is clear that the person.who hears and understands the 
said assertion admits that a term expressing the object also 
denotes the cognition of that object. Similarly in the case in 
question, the term ‘ common property may be taken to denote 
the cognition of the common property. 

( b) It has been urged in the Purvapaksa Bhasya, 
that—“ No doubt is found to arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea ‘ I perceive a property common to these two 
things ’, wherein there is an apprehension of the property and the 
things possessing it.”—But what is here asserted refers to what 
is perceived before (the appearance of Doubt),—the idea present 
in the observer’s mind (at the time that Doubt appears) being in 
the following form—‘ I am perceiving now a property that is 
common to two things known to me (perceived by me before),— 
and I am not perceiving any property that belongs to any one of 
them specifically,—how may I find some such specific property 


* This answer to the Purvapaksa proceeds on. the admission that the 
word * upapatti ’ in Su. 1-1-23 means presence —the meaning assigned to the 
term by the Purvapaksin. The real answer, however, is that the term 
’upapatti’ itself means cognition; and this answer follows in the next 
sentence. 
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>eby I may be certain as to one or the other ? 5 And certainly 
'oubt in this form does not cease merely on the perception of 
a common property bringing to the mind that property and the- 
thing possessing that property. 

(c) Thirdly, it has been urged that—“Doubt with regard to 
one thing cannot arise from the certain conviction with regard 
to another.”—This could be rightly urged only against one who 
holds the view that mere certain conviction with regard to one 
thing is the cause of Doubt [and we do not hold any such view].* 

(d) Fourthly, it has been urged that—“(From the certain 

cognition of common property Doubt cannot arise), as in this 
case there would not be that affinity between cause and effect 
(which is essential).t”—But what constitutes the‘affinity’ between 
cause and effect is only the fact that the presence and absence of 
the effect are in accordance with the presence and absence of the 
cause; and further, when between two things it is found that if 
one comes into existence the other also comes into existence, and 
if the former does not come to existence, the latter also does not 
come into existence,—then the former is called the ‘ cause ’ and 
the latter the effect ’ ; this is what constitutes another ‘ affinity ’ 
or homogeneity’ (between cause and effect) ;§ and certainly 
there is this affinity ’ between Doubt and its cause (the Percep¬ 
tion of Common Property).]! 1 


* Our View being that Doubt arises regarding a thing with specific 
properties, when what is perceived is only a thing as possessing properties 
common to more than one thing— Bhasyacandra. 

I I certain cognition of common property apprehends the presence 

ol such property ; while Doubt apprehends the absence of such property ■ 
and no affinity is possible between two such heterogeneous cognitions •'_! 
this is the meaning of the Ptirvapaksa-Bhasyacandra. 

§ According to the Bhasyacandra, there are two affinities pointed out 
here as expressed in the translation. It may however be simpler to take ffie 

n’InT 7 CXP ’ anat0r , y ? f l the only affinity consisting t £e 

h P CnCC and absence of the one are in accordance (simultane 
ous) uith the presence and absence of the other ; that is to say, the afWv 

thesa^me 1 &c h \-c Ct ^ " hen ° nC COmes int0 existence < the other also doe's 

X The Vdrtika does not accept this view of ‘ affinity according t • 
the homogeneity between Doubt and its cause in the shape of the Co •• "" 
of common property consists in the fact that in both the Cognition of 014 ’ 0 ? 1 
fic properties is wanting. The Tdtparya adds that according to n,. ® Cl " 
expressed in the Bhasya, the case of all eternal causes would be e\- 1 T' j" 
as they never come into existence and cease to exist . ' C uded ; 


N. B. 8 
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'■//(e) The above reasoning also serves to answer the Pit 
paksa argument that no Doubt can arise from the cognition of the 
property of severa.l things. 


(/) It has been urged by the Purvapaksin (under Su. 2) that 
—No Doubt can arise from the Cognition of either diverse 
opinions or uncertainty. ”—Our answer to this is that, (as regards 
the case of Diverse opinions ) when the Doubt appears, the idea 

present in the observer’s mind is as follows From two contra¬ 
dictory statements I find the thing to be possessed of contradic¬ 
tory properties,—and I do not know of any specific circumstance 
attending it,—nor do I perceive any such property whereby I 
could be certain with regard to one or the other of the two proper 
ties,—what specific circumstance could there be, whereby I could 
become certain with regard to one or the other? And such 
being the well-known form of the Doubt brought about by the 
Diversity of Opinions (as helped by the non-cognition of special 
conditions), it cannot be rejected simply by reason of tlm compre¬ 
hension (by the third party) of the diversity of opinions * 


The same holds good also with regard to what has been urged 
against Doubt arising from the’uncertainty in regard to Perception 
and Non-perception’. + [In this case also the particular form in 
which the Doubt appears makes it clear that it arises from the 
cognition of uncertainty as helped by the non-cognition of special 
circumstances. And this Doubt also cannot be rejected merely by- 
reason of the cognition of uncertainty]. 

(g) It has been urged (in Su. 3) that—“ Because there is 
certainty of conviction in the case of Diversity of opinions (no 
Doubt can arise from this latter). ’’—Now what is held to be the 


* TTRlctTfa^RT^r of the Viz. Edn. gives no sense. The Pun MSS. read 
F ftlf d lfrl ^tlfrPTfvT. The meaning is that the presence of Doubt in the 
mind of the observer, the third party, is not incompatible with his compre¬ 
hension of the fact that these two persons hold two different opinions on 
this point. 

+ ‘ Perception ’ here stands for ‘ proof in support ’ and ‘ non-percep¬ 
tion ' for ‘ proof against ’; there is ‘ uncertainty ’ in regarding these 
when the .observer does not find either; and this certainly gives rise to 
Doubt.— Bhasyacandra. 
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f Doubt is the Cognition of that which is denoted 
Diversity of opinions ; ’ this Cognition being wanting in 
the conception of any specific character (favouring any one of the 
opinions); and certainly it is not fair to discard the view merely 
by thrusting a different name (to what is meant, by ‘ diverse 
opinions ’) ; that is to say, the term ‘ diverse opinions ’ stands for 
contradictory assertions with regard to one and the same thing ; what 
gives rise to Doubt is the Cognition (by the third party, the 
enquirer) of such assertions, as helped by the non-cognition of 
any special circumstances (in favour of one or the other); 
and it cannot cease to give rise to doubt merely by your giving to 
it a different name ; so that this argument of the Purvapaksin 
can only delude the ignorant.* 


(h) It has been urged (under Su. 4) that—“ Because un. 
certainty itself is quite certain in its uncertain character (it can¬ 
not give rise to Doubt 1 . —Well, in arguing thus it is admitted that 
there is such a thing as the 'Cause of Doubt,’ and also that it is 
of the nature of ‘uncertainty’ essentially ; all that is done is to 
give it a different name certainty’,('without denying the thing 
itself ) and this name can apply to the said thing only in a 
sense different from its natural signification [i.e. Uncertainty can 
be called ‘certainty’ only in the sense of fixity, definiteness , and 
not in the sense of freedom from doubt] ; and this assumption of 
a different name also is absolutely futile ; for a certainty can never 
be ‘uncertainty’, being as it is, fixed in its own (certain) character. 
So that the assertion made by the Opponent does not deny the 
fact that Doubt is produced by the fact of perception and non¬ 
perception pertaining to both existence and non-existence (of the 
thing with regard to which the Doubt arises), as accompanied by 
the fact of a specific circumstance in favour of either not being 
available; and in so far as the said uncertainty is fixed in its 
uncertain character, it does not lose its own character ; hence the 
‘ uncertainty ’ is admitted by (the Opponent’s own assertion).— 
Thus it is found that even though a different name is assumed, it 


* It is true that the individual upholder of each of the diverse 
opinions has a certain conviction on the point; there is however no such 
conviction in the mind of the third party, who only hears these opinions 
expressed, and cannot find any special circumstances in favour of either. 
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5 /hot prove anything different (from the conclusion to w 
eption is meant to be taken). 

(f) It has also been urged (in Su. 5) that— Doubt would never 
cease, as the property continues to persist”.—But as a matter of 
fact, Doubt is produced, not merely by the common property, etc. 
(whose persistence would make the Doubt persistent), but by the 
cognition of the common property , as accompanied by a remembrance 
of the specific characters , (as shown under Su. 1-1-23); so that 
there is no possibility of the Doubt being unceasingly persistent. 

(;') Lastly, it has been urged by the Puroapaksin that— 

“ Doubt never arises from the cognition of the properties of any 
one out of two things”.—This objection is not well taken ; for it 
has been distinctly stated (in Su. 1-1-23) that Doubt is that 
wavering judgment which is wanting in the cognition of the 
specific character of a thing; and as the specific character 
can only consist in the ‘property of one out of two things’, when 

■there is a cognition of such property, there can be no wanting 
in the cognition of the specific character’ [and as such it would 
not be a Doubt at all]. 


Sutra 7 


Wherever there is Doubt, there is possibility of the 
aforesaid questions and answers. 


BHASYA 


Wherever the Investigation carried on is preceded by Doubt, 
_either in a scientific Treatise or in a Controversy—the Oppo¬ 
nent will try to deny the very existence of the Doubt (in the 
manner of the above Purvapaksa) ; and in that case he should be 
met with the answer (detailed above). * It is for this reason that 
as pertaining to all Investigations, Doubt has been examined first 

of all.t 

* The Nydyasiitravivarana remarks that this advice applies to the case 
of the examination of every one of the sixteen categories the examination 
of Pramana also is preceded by the doubt as to Whether there are 2 or 3 or 4 
Pramanas and so forth ; in regard to every one of such Douhts, the Purva- 
paksitt may try to deny the very existence of Doubt; and then he is to be 
met in the manner explained here. 

1 The Parisuddhi offers another interesting explanation of this Sutra (/) 
It takes it to be a sort of an explanation provided for the Sutra undertaking 
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Section (2) 

Detailed Examination of Pramanas in General. 

Sutras 8-20 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Next follows the detailed Examination of Pramana *— 




t0 enter into a thorough examination of Pramanas and a few other categories 
only, and omitting such others as Prayojana and the like. The Su. is taken 
to mean that a thorough examination is called for only in regard to matters 
in regard whereto there are doubts. As a matter of fact, the nature of 
Prayojana and the other categories, whose examination has been omitted is 
fully known to all—from the learned philosopher down to the mere cow- 
erdess ; so that no thorough examination is necessary in their case. Then 

bfannhed m e th 0d empl0yed in rc ^ rd ^0 Pramana, &c. mav 

means 'Wh u* Categ ° ries alb0 ’> thib » "hat the seventh Sutra 

emnha tv, T??" 6 lb doubt in regard to any category we should 
P 7 6 method of examination which consists of questions and answers.” 

1 he Bhasyacandra remarks as follows—“The Sutra is meant t u 

ss:: r to the effcct that ;t is not *** ^ s 

L»oubt as a preliminary accessory of all Discussion • tV, , . 

suDD| ICh ' SCU u 61OnPr0CeedS,iSnOt possible '■ the right course is to 

supply answers to the questions raised. This advice being summed u n 

hree verses:— T he dull ignoramus and the man who has reached^th* 

betw? 1 P th aC , ° f WiSd ° m ' these tVVO pers ° ns arc ha PPy ; persons falling 
between these two extremes always suffer (l).-The man whose mind is in 

h°h t S hr Set "I th d ’ fficu!ties at each step ; freedom from Doubt represents 
highest bliss; this being the form of the Supreme Self (2).-For these 
reasons, you should listen to all theories, and then having raised questions 
in regard to these you should enter into the discussion with qualified 
persons and thereby ascertain the truth (3).” 

* In the case of Doubt, it was necessary to alter the order in which the 
categories had been mentioned in Su. 1-1-1; because Doubt forms tb 
starting-point of all investigations. Among the rest of the categories tb 
is no reason for dealing with any of them out of its proper pl aCe • ’ T 
Author now takes up the examination of Pramana. There again h * 6 
with the examination of the character of Pramana in general b / begmS 
ceeding with the particular Pramanas. The Pramana, in ee ’ P ™' 

defined as the Instrument of Cognition ; and these instruments are *** 
‘ion and the rest .-Tdtparya. 6 Perce P- 
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Sutra 8 



Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition, on account of the impossibility of con¬ 
necting them with any of the three points of time.”—* 

“ The character of Instrument of Cognition cannot belong to 
Perception, See., as it is impossible to connect them with any of 
the three points of time ; that is to say, it is not possible for 
them either to precede or to synchronise with or to follow (the 
objects cognised).”t 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

What has been stated above in a general way is next 
explained in detail (by the Puroapaksin ) — 

Sutra 9 


“If the Pramana exists already before (the Object), then 
perception cannot be produced by the contact of the sense- 
organ with the object.’’— 

"Perception is the Cognition of such objects as Odour and 
the rest ; if this Perception (Pramana) exists already, and Odour, 

* The Sutra denies the very existence of Pramanas, on the ground that 
they do not prove the existence of these objects at any point of time.— 
Bhasyacandru ■ 

f The Tatparya thus sums up the Purvapaksa embodied in Sutras 
8-11:—This Purvapaksa emanates from the Madhyamika Bauddha, and 
mav be explained as follows :—‘‘Though our firm conviction is that nothing 
in the world can bear any investigation, — so that so far as we ourselves are 
concerned, Pramana also is a subject that cannot bear any examination,— 
vet we proceed to show that Pramanas, as accepted by other people, are 
untenable ; and this we shall show on the basis of those same Pramapas 
that are held by those tame people ; and thus it is a fault of the Pramanas 
themselves that they melt away by their own inner contradictions. The 
argument against Pramana may be thus formally stated — Perception and the 
rest cannot be regarded as Pramana, because they cannot prove or indicate 
the presence of their objects at any point of time,—anything that does not 
prove its object at any time is not regarded as Pramana, for instance, the 
conception of Hare's Horns Perception, &c., are such—therefore they 
cannot be regarded as Pramana.” 

It is interesting to compare this statement of the Madhyamika view 
with the Vedanta view expressed in Khandc.nakhandakhadya, Trans. Vol. I, 
Para 79. 
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EXAMINATION OF PRAMANAS 


,come into existence after it, then the Perception cannot be 
said to be produced by the contact (with the sense-organ) of those 
things, Odour, &c.”* 


Sutra 10 

If the Pramana comes into existence after (the Object), 
then the existence of the Object of Cognition cannot be 
dependent upon Pramanas.f— 

“ While the Pramana does not exist, by whose instrumentality 
would the thing be cognised , and thereby become the object of 
cognition ? It is only when a thing is cognised by the instrumen¬ 
tality of Pramanas, that it comes to be known as ‘prameya’, object 
of cognition." 

Sutra 11 


‘If the two come into existence simultaneously, then, 
inasmuch as each cognition is restricted to its own object, 
there can be no sequence among cognitions.”§ 


BHASYA 


If it he held that the Pramana and its Object both come 
into existence at the same time,—then, inasmuch as all cogni¬ 
tions pertain to their own particular object, it would be possible 

for them to come into existence at the same time ; and therefore, 
inasmuch as each cognition is restricted to its own object, there can 
be no necessity of sequence among cognitions. As a matter of fact., 
all these cognitions are found to appear with regard to their 
objects, one after the other; but this sequence would not be 
necessary (if the cognition and its object were to appear at the 
same time). And further, [even if such sequence be not consider¬ 
ed essential ] this simultaneity of cognitions would contradict 

I. E. 1 he Substance can have no connection with the operation (which 

is absurd)—says the Bhasyacaudra. 

t 1 he meaning of the Sutra is as follows—As a matter of fact, Pramana 
is an Instrument, and the Instrument is a particular kind of substance 
accompanied by a certain action or operation ; neither the operation alone 
nor the substance alone can be called ‘ Instrument if then, this substanc 
along with the operation of bringing about the cognition, is already there' 
before the Object has come into existence,—then the said cognition cannot T‘- 
regarded as brought about by contact with that object.—Bhasyacandra ° ^ 
§ ' Cognition ’ in this Sutra stands for 1 Pramana *, which, as explained 
before, stands for the means of cognition, and also the cognition itself 
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<SL 


what has been declared (under Su. 1-1-16) to the effect that ‘ the 
presence of the Mind is indicated by the non-simultaneity of 
cognitions.’ ” 

The aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives in 
regard to the existence (or relation) of Pramana and its Object ; 
and every one of them has been found to be untenable ; so the 
conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as 
‘Pramana’.” 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

* As a matter of fact between what is called the ‘ cause or 
instrument of apprehension and what the ' object of apprehension ’,— 
there being no restriction as to the former coming into existence 


either before, or after, or simultaneously with the latter, we take each 
case on its own merits, just as we find it, and assert accordingly 
{either precedence or sequence or simultaneity of the one or the 
other). That is to say, in some cases the Cause of Apprehension 
appears first, and then its object ; e. g. in the case of the appre¬ 
hension of things coming into existence while the Sun is shining 
[in which case the sunlight, which is the cause of the perception, 
is already there, when the things are coming into existence] 
in other cases the Object appears before and the Cause of its 
apprehension afterwards ; e.g. when the lamp (just lighted) illu r 
mines, and makes perceptible things already in existence —in 
other cases again the Cause of apprehension and its Object come 
into existence together ; e.g. when the apprehension of fire is 
brought about by means of smoke, f Now ‘ Pramana ’ is the name 
of the cause of apprehension, and ‘Prameya’ that of the Object of 
apprehension ; so that (as shown above), there being no restriction 
as to exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 
two, we have to take each case just as we find it.§ So that there 


* The Viz. Edition prints this and some other passages in thicker 
type ;—see in this connection our note on Su. 15, below. The whole of the 
italicised portion occurs as a Sutra in the attached to Puri MS. B. 

The Bhdsyacandra also appears to regard this first passage as a Sutra. 

t The apprehension of fire synchronises wito the apprehension of 
smoke. 

§ ‘ Such is the sense of the Sutra ’—says the Bhdsyacandra ; and 

from this it appears that the passage containing the term vibhdgavacattam 
constitutes a Sutra. 
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0 ground for the entire denial (of Pramanas) (which you have 
put forward) ; specially in view of the fact that you yourself 
admit the (efficiency of) Pramanas in general (in the shape e. g. 
of your own words) and then go on to deny the efficiency of all 
Pramanas without exception.* 

t Secondly, as the grounds on which the names C Pramana’ and 
'Prameya') are based pertain to all three points of time, the name 
also should be accepted as such. That is to say, it has been urged 
(in Su. 10) that—“ if the Pramana be held to come into existence 
after the Prameya, then, at the time that the Pramana is non¬ 
existent, (z'.e. not actually bringing about the apprehension at that 
time) the object could not be called ‘ Prameya ’ ; as it is only when 
an object is actually apprehended at the time by means of 


f The reading TdffijT is difficult to construe. What the 

Purvapaksin has done is to take no account of the particular facts of each 
case and has roundly denied the efficiency of all Pramanas promis¬ 
cuously ; so that the correct word would appear to be 3IPl¥t3Zf. The 
mistake may be due to the mis-reading of for ^ and Fd being 

very nearly alike in Matihill and Bengali scripts. But the Bhasyaccindra 
accepts the reading and supplies a reasonable explanation. It 

remarks that the passage points out an inconsistency ( vydghdta) on the 
part ot the Purvapaksin. He denies all Pramanas, but certainly accepts his 
own word embodying this denial as a very valid Pramana. 

t The italicised portion occurs, as Sutra in the ipiJ attached to Puri 
MS. B. The Bhasyacandra remarks—This refers to the following argu¬ 
ment of the oppenent—“ There are four kinds of basis for the application 
of verbal names ; these being—(1) the presence of Genus i.e. this is a ‘Core’, 
this is a Brahman a &c.; (2) Presence of Quality ; ‘the cow is white’, 
the Brahmana is patient ’ ; (J) Presence of certain things ; ‘the Brahmana 
has a stick ’ ; and (4) Presence of action ; ‘ this is a doer ’, ‘ this a cogniser ' 
and so forth. So that the name ‘ Pramana ’ also must have for its basis 
the actual presence of the action of apprehension at the same time ; and it is 
therefore not right to say ‘ the Prameya is apprehended by the Cogniser , by 
means of the Pramana .—The answer to this, given in the Bhasva, is that 
the application of the name is not based upon the actual presence of the 
action at the time ; it is based upon the potentiality of the thing to bring 
about the action ; e.g. we speak of the ‘ cook ’ though he is only going to do 
the cooking ; or we say ‘ the cook is bathing where even though the action 
present is that of bathing, yet the name applied to the man is ‘ Cook ’ This 
‘potentiality ‘ consists in the mere form of the thing concerned as aided 
by the necessary accessories. 
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'Pffidjrlana that it is known as ‘ Prameya’ ”* ;—but as a matter 
fact, the application of the name ‘Pramana’ is due to the fact of 
what is so named being the cause of apprehension (i. e. being 
endowed with the potentiality of bringing about the cognition), 
and this fact pertains to all three points of time ; for instance, 
[when we give the name ‘Pramana’ to the cause of apprehension] 
we make use of either of the three expressions this has biought 
about the apprehension (therefore it is Pramana ) , or this brings 
about the apprehension (hence it is Pramana) ; or this wil bting 
about the apprehension (hence it is Pramana )’: so that the 
grounds of the naming pertaining to all three points of time— 
past, present and future—, the name also should be taken as per¬ 
taining to all points of time. + So that when we apply the name 
‘Pramana , what is meant is that the object has been apprehended 
(in the past) by its means, or that the object is apprehended by its 
means (in the present), or that the object will be apprehended by 
its means (in the future). Similarly when we apply the name 
' Prameya’, what is meant is that it has been apprehended , or that 
it is apprehended, or that it will be apprehended by the Prameya. 
Such being the case, an object can very well be known as prameya’ 
when we have such ideas as ‘ the apprehension of this thing will 
be brought about by the right cause [Pramana, when it comes into 
existence]’, 'this will be apprehended’, and so forth. 

If this applicability of a name on the basis of the possibility 
of the requisite operation at all three points of time is not admit¬ 
ted, then much of ordinary usage would be impossible. That 
to say, if one were not to admit the application of names as 


is 


described above, for him no such expressions would be possible 
as—‘bring a cook t he will do the cooking’, ‘bring in a wood-cutter , 
he will do the cutting. ’ 

Further, the assertion (made in Su. 8) that—‘Perception and 
the rest cannot be regarded as Instruments of Cognition, on 

* ftrgTWRT WN is the reading of all manuscripts but one, as also of 
the two Puri MSS.; we have adopted this ; specially as OTP 1 ! of the 
Viz. text does not give good sense. 

1* And when in defining * Pramana ’ we have said that it is uhat 
actually brings about the cognition —it is only by way of an illustration , and 
sve do not mean to restrict the name pramana only to what actually at the 
time brings about Cognition— Bhasyacandra. 





EXAMINATION OF PRAMANAS 

fffeeihht of the impossibility of connecting them with any of t 
iree points of time’—apparently denies all ‘Pramana’ entirely ;— 
the person making such an assertion should be asked—what do 
you mean to accomplish by this denial ? Do you mean to set aside 
the possibility or very form (of the Pramanas, Perception, &c.)? 
Or to make known their impossibility or absence of any form ? If 
the former, then the possibility or form of the Pramanas is 
admitted [as it is only what exists that can be set aside), —and 
the possibility or form being there, Perception and the other 
Pramanas cannot be denied entirely. If, on the other hand, the 
denial is meant to make known their impossibility, then the denial 
itself becomes endowed with the character of ‘ Pramana ’ (Instru¬ 
ment of Cognition, being that which makes known things) ; * as 
the denial becomes the cause or instrument of the Cognition of 
the‘impossibility of Pramanas.’ 

[Even knowing this inconsistency, the Opponent asks]— 
_What then ? [l he answer comes in the next Sutra]. 



Sutra 12 

There can be no Denial, as it is impossible to connect it 
with any of the three points of time. 

BHASYA 

[The Opponent having asked—“What is the harm if the 
Denial becomes endowed with the character of Pramana? ”—the 
answer is given by the Sutra]—The detailed explanation here is 
the same (as in the Purvapaksa-Sutra 8) [i.e., inasmuch as the 
Denial has become a Pramana it becomes open to the arguments 
that the Purvapaksin has urged against the possibility of Pramanas 
so that] if the Denial [which ex hypothesi is only an instrument of 
right negative cognition] exists before the thing Denial, then, 
what would be there that would be denied, while the thing denied 
[i.e., the object of the negative cognition] is not in existence ? On 
the other hand, if the Denial came after the thing Denied, then 
while the Denial is not in existence, the thing could not be 
‘ denied ’. Lastly, if both the Denial and the Denied came into 

* 55 STOT the reading of all Mss. save one, gives better sense than 
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>tenee simultaneously, then as the thing will have been already 
nised as denied’, the Denial would be absolutely futile. 

Thus then, the assertion (of the Purvapaksin) embodying, as- 
it does, a Denial, being (as just shown) found to be impossible,— 
it becomes established that Perception and the rest are genuine. 
Pramanas. 


(SI. 


Sutra 13 

Because all Pramanas have been denied, the Denial itself 
cannot be established.* 

BHASYA 

Why (can the Denial not be established) ? ”f—asks the 
‘ urvapaksin. [For the following reason, we reply]—You have 
put forward (in Su. 8) as your reason, 1 because it cannot be con¬ 
nected with any of the three points of time ’ ; now if in support 
of this reason you can cite an Instance, then it behoves you to 
show (on the strength of perceptional or other valid cognition) 
that what you have put forward as your Reason (i.e. your Minor 
Premiss.) does hold true in the case that you cite as the corrobora¬ 
tive Instance ; and if you do this, you cannot deny the character 
of Pramana (Proof) in regard to all Perception and the rest [as at 
last one such Perception you will have employed to prove the 
truth of your Reason], And if Perception and the rest were 
absolutely no proof, then what you would cite as an Instance 
would also not prove anything [as that also would only be a per¬ 
ceptional or other valid cognition] ; so that your reason, in that 
case, would be nullified by all Pramanas, and, as such, cease to be 
a proper Reason ; in fact, such a Reason would be a “contradictory 
Reason”;—that has been defined as the ‘contradictory Reason 
or Probans ’ ‘ which contradicts a certain doctrine that has been 
previously admitted ’ (Su. 1. 2. 6); and what is put forward by the 
opponent in the assertion made by him constitutes his ‘ doctrine 

Later Commentator!—for instance the Vrtti of Visvanatha and the 
Nyayasiitravivarana- — do not have this as a Sutra. The Nydyasucinibandha 
however cites it as a Sutra and so also the Bhdsyacandra, which remarks 
that this Sutra puts forward another ‘ self-contradiction ’ involved in the 
PurVapaksa stand-point. 

t According to the Bhasyacandra this ‘ Katham ’ is an attack on the 
opponent: How can you reasonably deny all Pramanas ? ’ 
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is assertion is that ‘ Perception and the rest do not prov 
existence of anything and yet the several reasoning factors 
[the Premisses etc., which represent Pramanas] have been put 
forward (in the reasoning urged in Su. 8) with a view to prove 
(i.e. make known to others) your own conclusions.* * * § 

If> on the other hand, the Instance (corroborative of the 
Reason put forward in support of the Denial of Pramanas) is not 
cited (as representing a valid cognition, pramdna) then you are 
faced by the difficulty that until you have shown the truth of your 
Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well-known Instance, your 
assertion cannot prove your conclusion for you ; so that the Denial 
of the Pramanas cannot be established, for the simple reason that 
the reason or premiss put forward does not possess the character 
of a really valid ‘ Reason ’. ' ‘ 

Sutra 14 

If the character of Pramana in the case of the reasoning- 
factors is admitted,—then your Denial becomes restricted to 
on y a few from among all Pramanas, [ which would not be 


BHASYA 

to thfjp th3t ; th 7 6 1 Character of Pram 5na ’ really belongs** 

to these Perception and the rest that are embodied in the reason- 

* The statement of the Probans, which is the principal reasoninS- 
acor, embodies facts ordinarily perceived -e. g. 'because Perception 
f ' Cann0t ^ connected with any point of time * represents a number of 
tacts perceived in ordinary experience. Now the Proposition is that ‘Percep¬ 
tion, &c., do not prove anything;’ and yet the said Perception—that the 
Perception, &c„ cannot be connected with any point of time—has been 
urged with a view to prove the conclusion. Thus the Reason, as put 
forward, is entirely a contravention of the Proposition. 

The Vartika in quoting this passage reads for 

and the Tatparya explains IRpJTRTq; as referring to the Avayavas. The 
Bhasyacandra reads 3R3RRRJ. The sense remains the same. 


t It appears simpler to interpret the Sutra as—* the Denial does 
not apply to all Pramanas ’. But the Bhdsya has made capital out of the 
prefix fa in fafacfa'T; in view of which the translation has had to be put 
in a roundabout fashion ; though the sense remains the same. 

§ The reading of the Viz. edition RfBTUTT’fa is wrong. Both 

Puri Mss. read BT ETOTPR, which is the right reading. 
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^a^tors or premises involved in your negative argume 
(Sgainst Pramanas, in Su. SJ,—then you will have to accept the 
‘ character of Pramana ’ also in those Perception and the rest that 
wciuld be embodied in the reasoning-factors that might be urged 
(against you) by your Opponent; as there would be no difference 
between the two sets of 1 premises And this would mean that 
you do not deny all Pramanas (but only some of them ; for which 
restricted denial there can be no justification). In the term 
‘ o'ipratisedhah ’ (in : the Sutra) the prefix V signifies affirmation 
Cvipratisedha’ meaning visesena pratisedha, denial by selection) 
and not negation (vipratisedha in that case being construed as 
vigatah pratisedhah-negatived denial ); * as there can be no sense 
in such an expression, f 

Sutra 15 - 


(gT 

J 


There should be no denial (of Pramanas and Prameyas) 
in regard to all three points of time ; § as their existence (as 
cause and effect) is proved in the same manner as that of the 
musical instrument is proved by its sound. 

BHASYA 

[ An objection is raised at the very outset]—“Why should 
this be repeated dn the Sutra.) when it has already been stated 
before, in the Bhasya ? ”.t 


* If Tcf signified denial, then WHTfPTcl. would mean ‘ denial of the 
denial Denial being the object of Denial; and this would be absurd as 
coming from the Purvapaksin. For purposes of denial, one always uses 
the term ‘ na ’—says the Bhdsyacandra. 

t For in that case the expression in the Sutra—‘na vipratisedhak’ would 
mean that ‘the denial is not negatived,’ which would be the reverse of what 
is intended by the Siddhantin— Bhdsyacandra. 

5 That is, it is quite possible for Pramana and Prameya to be related 
to each other as ‘ cause and effect ’ and also as ' means of Cognition ’ and 
‘ object of cognition ’— Bhdsyacandra. 

1 From what we read here, there appears to be a confusion in regard 
to the exact position of the Sutra and portions of the Bhasya- It has been 
remarked by several writers that the Bhasya contains certain passages, 
which form part of an older Vrtti on the Sutras. The editor of the 
Vizianagram series has made an attempt to indicate some of these passages 
by printing them in thicker type. The wider aspect of this question 
shall be dealt with in a suitable place. But in connection with the present 
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i^f^A'he answer is thst this serves to confirm what has been sa 
hifore. That is to say, we have stated above (Bha. 2. 1. 11.) 
that —'between the cause of apprehension and the object of apprehen¬ 
sion there is no restriction as to the former coming into existence 
either before or after or simultaneously with the latter, and we take 
each case on its own merits just as we find it. and assert according¬ 
ly ’ ; _and the present Sutra serves to show that this assertion of 
ours’ had its source in this Sutra. [By the presence of this Sutra] 
it is made clear that the Sage (Gautama) himself does not admit 
of any restriction (as to priority &c. between the Pramana and its 
Prameya), and hence firmly rejects the opponent’s denial—by 
asserting that "the denial in regard to all three points of time is 
not right. ’ 


Out of the three possibilities (of priority, posteriority and 
simultaneity), the S'utra cites the example of one—In the same 
manner as that of the musical instrument is proved by its sound. In 
the case cited we find that by means of the Sound, which comes 
into existence after the musical instrument, we infer the 
existence of the musical instrument, which has been in existence 
prior to the Sound : and here the musical instrument is what is 
to be made known, and the Sound is the means by which it is made 
known [and here the Pramana is posterior to the Prameya] ;— 
this refers to a case where the musical instrument being hidden 
from view, its presence is inferred, and the inference is that the 
lute is being played,’ or ‘the Bute is being blown’,—the particular 
instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the Sound. Thus 


passage, the following appears to be noteworthy.—The objector asks why 
this Sutra should be here, when what is herein said has already been said 
before. T his question would imply that the two assertions—Su. 15, and 
the Bhasya-passage on Su. 2, 1, 11—stood on the same level, being the work 
of the same writer ; this also would appear to be the implication of what 
follows in the Bhasya on the present Sutra. But the answer that the Bhasya 
gives to the objector’s question is that the former statement, has its source or 
authority in the present Sutra—that is why the fact previously asserted is 
asserted again. Now what does this mean ? It apparently means that the 
present declaration is a ‘ Sutra ’, and the former declaration was ‘ Bhasya ’ 
which derived its authority from this Sutra. This is clearly stated in the 
Bhasyacaitdra, which says—‘The Bhasya has already shown that there is no 
restriction as to precedence, sequence or simultaneity among Pramanas : 
and the Sutra now proceeds to show one of these three methods ’. 
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here we have a case where we apprehend the ‘object 
ognition’ (the musical instrument) which has a prior existence, 
by means ol the ‘means of cognition’ (Sound) which comes into 
existence after the former. 

The Sutra has cited this one instance (of the posteriority of 
Pramana) by way of illustration ; as examples of the other two 
ways (priority and simultaneity of Pramana and Prameya), we 
may take those that have already been cited above. 

‘'Why are not those examples cited here (rather than there)r”. 

We are only explaining here what has already been stated 
before; All that we have got to do is to state- the facts ; it does 
‘not-make-any difference whether it is stated here or on the 
previous occasion. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


§L 


The names ‘Pramana and ‘ Prameya ’ are applied accord¬ 
ing to circumstances ; such application depending upon certain 
causes that go to determine the name; such cause or circum¬ 
stance, in the case in question, consists in the fact that (a) that 
which is the means of bringing about an apprehension is called 
Pramana’ , (b) that which is the object apprehended is called 
‘Prameya’ , and (c) when that which, though itself an apprehended 
object, happens to be the means of the apprehension of something 
else, then that same thing may be called ‘Pramana’ as well as 
‘Prameya.’ This is the fact brought out in the following Sutra. 

Sutra 16 

The weighing balance, which is a Pramana, [the means 
of ascertaining the weight of things], is Prameya also, [as 
regards its own accuracy]. * 


* All the Mss. of the Bhdsya, except one read EfflTT; so do also the 
Tdtparya, the Nydyasucimbandha and the Bhasyacandra. But some Mss. of 
the Vdrtika and all the later commentators read EflUfdl. The sense is 
that RRSlffT also belongs to Pramanas, as we find in the case of a particular 
Pramana, the Balance. qJTTtTT T 5fRRT, TTT <p5R$3f WT in this 

case is a compound word. With the reading EfJTEfT the 

construction is g55T SfRlTTTtl. TRTT T RTTcT, W ST THUURTlcT dTT 
EfflTT SIT; in this case fRST and TTftTtilfTc^ are not taken as a compound. 
T. he purport of the Sutra is the same in both cases. 





EXAMINATION OF PRAMANAS 
BHASYA 

he weighing balance is called ‘ Pramana ’ when it is the 
means of bringing about the cognition of the exact weight (of the 
thing weighed),—in which case the object of cognition is the 
weighty substance, gold and the like (which is weighed), which 
therefore is called 1 Prameya ’ ; —but when the gold thus weighed 
is made the means of testing (ascertaining the accuracy of) 
another balance, then in the cognition (of the accuracy) ot this 
other balance, it becomes the ‘Pramana’ , and the other balance 
becomes the ‘Prameya’.* * * § 

What we have just said (in regard to the application of the 
names ‘ Pramana ' and ‘ Prameya ’ depending on circumstances) 
applies to all topics of the S’astral For instance, the Soul has 
been prominently mentioned among ‘ Prameyas ’, because it is an 
object of cognition ; but it is ‘Pramatr’, ' Cogniser ’, also, inas¬ 
much as (in regard to the action of cognising) it is the independent 
agent;—similarly Buddhi, ‘ Apprehension (of Invariable Con¬ 
comitance, for instance) is ‘Pramana’, inasmuch as it is the means 
of cognising things; and yet it becomes ‘Prameya’, when it is 
itself cognised ; and it comes to be called mere 'Pramiti , ‘ appre¬ 
hension ’, when it is neither the means nor the object of any 
cognition. Similarly, the conditions governing the application of 
the names in question may he applied to other particular catigo- 
ries (of Doubt etc.) also. 


As a matter of fact, the names of the several case-relations or 
active agencies ( Karakas) are applied (promiscuously) through 
varying causes (depending on the character of the things concern¬ 
ed). For instance, when we say ‘the tree stands’,§ (vrksah 

* When we are weighing gold, the Balance is a pure ‘ Pramana ’, 
being the means whereby we know the weight of the gold. But when doubts 

arise as to the accuracy of a balance, then what is done is that a piece of 
gold, whose weight has been already ascertained by means of a reliable 
balance, is weighed again in the balance of doubtful accuracy; and if the 
weights tally, the balance is proved ‘accurate so that in regard to its 
accuracy, the balance becomes an ‘object of cognition’, ‘Prameya’, the 
resultant cognition in this case being in the form, ' this balance is accurate’. 

t In this passage the Author reminds us of what he has already said in 
the Bhasya or Su. 1-1-1’—says Bhasyacandra. 

§ The Bhasyacandra takes tisthati as ‘lives’. 

N.B. 9 
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rsmati ’), the tree, (vrksa) is called the nominative’, because 
regard to its own action of standing, it is ‘independent’ [thus ful¬ 
filling the conditon of Panini’s definition of the Nominative as 
that which is svatantra , independent agent’] ;—when we say he 
sees the tree’ (‘vrksam paiyati'), the same tree comes to be called 
the ‘objective’, because it is that which is most desired’ to be got 
at by the action of ‘seeing’ [thus fulfilling the condition of 
Panini’s definition of the Objective as that which is ‘the most 
desired to be got at’ by the Agent] ;—when we say ‘he indicates 
the Moon by (i.e. with the help of, through) the tree’, the same 
tree is called an ‘Instrument’, because it is the ‘principal means 
of accomplishment’ employed by the person doing the indicating 
[and thus fulfills the condition of Panini’s definition as that which 
is the ‘principal means of accomplishment’] ;—when we say he is 
pouring water for the tree ’ (‘orksaya udakam asincati’), the tree 
is called the‘Dative’, as it is that which is‘intended to he bene¬ 
fited’ by the water that is poured [thus fulfilling the condition of 
Panini’s definition of the Dative as what is intended to be benefit¬ 
ed by the action] ;—when we say‘the leaf falls from the tree’, 
(‘vrksat parnam patati’), the tree is the ‘Ablative,’ as it is ‘ what 
remains fixed while there is movement of the other thing’,—such 
being the definition of the Ablative ;•—lastly when we say ‘ birds 
are on the tree ’ vrkse Vayamsi santi ’), the tree is the ‘Locative, 
being the receptacle (of the birds),—and the ‘Locative’ has been 
defined as ‘receptacle.’ 

* From all this it is clear that 'Karaka' , ‘case-relation’ (or 
‘active agency’) is a name given, not to the mere substance (as held 
bv the Madhyamika), nor to the mere action, but to that which, 
while being endowed with a particular action of its own, becomes 
the means of the accomplishment of the other (principal) action ; 
e. g. the name ‘Nominative’ applies, neither to the substance alone, 
nor to the action alone, but to that which, independently by itself 


%L 


According to the Bhasyacandra, we have a Purvapaksa argument 
from here down to 1. 5 on P. 85 ; and the Siddhantin’s answer begins on 
L 5, p. 85 with ‘Asti bhoh';— and then the Ptirvapaksa-argument again with 
‘ Se-yamupalabdhih &c.’ ( 1 . 4, p. 85);-while according to the Vdrtika and the 
we have here, in the passage beginning with p. 84, 1. 13, to p. 85, 1. 5, a 
Tdtparya, statement from the Siddhanta stand-point, applying the general 
principle of ' Kdrakns ’ to the case of * Pramana and Prameya 
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>ts own action), becomes the means of accomplishing the 
other act;—similarly the name ‘objective’ applies to that which is 
the most desired to be got at by the action, and not to mere substance 
or to action ; and so with what is the ‘principal means of accom¬ 
plishing’, and so on. In these cases we have found that, just as 
in point of fact the names of the active agencies ( Karakas ) are 
applied, neither to the mere substance, nor to the mere action, but 
to that which, being endowed with a particular action of its own 
helps in the bringing about of some other action,—so also the 
same follows from the definitions of the ‘active agencies’ ; and as 
the words ' Pramana' and ' Prameya ’ also are expressive of 
active agency (case-relation ; "Pramana’ being the Instrument and 
‘ Prameya ’ the Object, of cognition), they cannot renounce what 
is in the very nature of ‘active agencies. ’ 


§L 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
The Purvapaksin urges the following argument:_ 

\\ ell, Sir, we admit that the Karaka- names are used accord- 
ing to their capacity ; so that Perception and the rest are 
Iramana, Instruments of Cognition ’ as they are the cause of 

the action of cognising, and they are also "Prameya’, ‘object of 

cognition ’, as they are the objects of the action of cognising- 
thus then Perception and the rest are objects of cognition as well 
as instruments of cognition ;* as is vouched for by such specific 
assertions (met with in common parlance) as— (a) ‘ I know this 
by Perception ’, ‘ I know this by Inference’, ‘i know' these by 
Analogy ’, ‘ 1 know this by Word ’, [where Perception etc. figure 
as the means],-—or ( b) ‘ My cognition (which is apprehended) is 
Perceptional ’, ‘ My Cognition is Inferential ’, ‘My Cognition is 
V erbal [where they are apprehended as the Object of Cognition]' 
bo also when these same. Perception and the rest, are described 
by their definitions—e.g., ‘ the cognition produced by the contact 
of the object with the sense-organ ’ and so forth—they come to b e 
specifically known [in which case they themselves form the 
objects of cognition]. Now the question arises-—Is this Cognition 

According to the Bhasyacandra, the term ‘ prc.mdndni ’ here stands 
for (1) Instruments of Cognition, and (2) Cognition ;-reading the passaged! 

RiTUpJTR WiRR R. 
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'erception etc. brought about by the instrumentality of another 
set of Pramanas? Or without other Pramanas, independently <>f 
all instruments? ‘What difference would that make. [lhe 
Piirvapaksin explains this in the following Sutra] : 

Sutra 17 

“ If the Instruments of Cognition are cognised by means 
of Instruments of Cognition.-then this involves the possi¬ 
bility of other Instruments of Cognition. 

BHASYA 

•“If Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition are 
apprehended by means of Instruments of Cognition, then this 
means that the Instruments by whose means they are apprehend¬ 
ed are distinct from Perception and the rest ; and this involves 
the postulating of other Instruments of Cognition (distinct from 

Perception etc., enumerated in Su. 1-1-4) ; and this means that 
there would be an infinite regress, one Instrument of Cognition 
being apprehended by means of another, this latter again by 
means of another, and so on and on, ad infinitum. And it is not 
right to admit of such an infinite regress, w r hen there is no justi¬ 
fication for it.” 


<SL 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

“In order to avoid this it might be urged that the cognition 
of the Instruments of Cognition is brought about without other 
Pramanas or Instruments of Cognition, independently of all 
instrumentality. But in that case— 

Sutra 18 

“ If (in the cognition of the Instrument of Cognition) 
another Instrument of Cognition is not operative, then, just 
as the cognition of the Instrument of Cognition would be ac¬ 
complished (without the operation of an Instrument of Cogni¬ 
tion), so would the cognition of the Object of Cognition also. 

“ If another Instrument of Cognition is not operative in the 
cognition of Perception etc., then there should be no operation of 
any Instrument of Cognition in the cognition of the Soul and 
other Objects of Cognition ;* as the two cases 3re exactly alike. 

The answer to this is that this w'ould mean the total abolition 
of all Instruments of Cognition ;—this is what is explained in 
the following Sutra: — 

* 4is the correct reading as found in the Puri Mss. 


misty 
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Sutra 19 

Not so ; as the apprehension of the Instruments of 
Cognition is similar to that of lamp-light. 

BHASYA 

Lamp-light, being an aid to the act of Perception, is a Pramana, 
an Instrument of Cognition, in the seeing of the visible object : 
[when/.i., the object is seen with the help of the lamp-light]; and 
yet it is itself also cognised by the instrumentality of another 
Perception, through its contact with the Eye [when,/.*,, the lamp¬ 
light is itself seen] ;—similarly, knowing the fact that the 
presence and absence of seeing is in accordance with the presence 
and absence of the lamp, this lamp is inferred as the cause of the 
seeing (of itself as also of other objects) [where the lamp-light is 
cognised by means of Inference *] ; similarly, when we hear the 
words ‘ fetch a lamp in the dark,’ we cognise the lamp by means 
of Words. [Just as in the case of lamplight, we find that 
though it is itself an Instrument of Cognition, it is yet cognised 
by means of Perception and the other Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion],—in the same manner Perception and the other Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition also would be cognised by means of 
Perception, etc. [and not by other Instruments of Cognition], 
For instance, in the case of Perception [in which there are the 
following factors—(a) the sense-organs, ( b ) the objects perceived, 
(c) the sense-object contact, and (d) the cognition produced by 
this sense-object contact] we find,— (a) that the sense-organs are 
cognised by means of Inference based on the fact of their respec¬ 
tive objects being duly apprehended [the inference being in the 
form—‘ the sense-organ of the Eye exists, because we have cogni¬ 
tion of Colour, which could not be possible except by means of the 
Visual Organ, and so on];—(6) that the Objects are cognised by 
the Perception itself,—(c) that the sense-object contacts are cog¬ 
nised by means of Inference based upon obstruction.! [This 

* That is, the fact of the Lamp-light being the cause of the seeing i s 
inf e r red.— Bhasyacandra. 

t The reading of this passage is doubtful; the Viz. text reads 
the Puri ML A reads ; and Puri MS. 

B reads The two latter do not give any sense. We 

have therefore adopted the reading of the Viz. text. 
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^Inference being in the form, ‘ tfie Perception must be due 
actual contact of the object with the sense-organ, because we find 
that there is absence of Perception whenever sense-object c ° nt ‘* ct 
is absent by reason of obstructions to such contact ’]; —(d) that 
the Cognition is produced by the sense-object contact is appre¬ 
hended,t just like pleasure, etc., through its inherence in the Sou 
as accompanied by a peculiar contact of the Mind with the 
cognising Soul (as encased in the bodily membrane).$ bimilar y 
may every other Instrument of Cognition be analysed land found 
to have several factors apprehended by means of one or the other 
of the four ordinary Instruments of Cognition]. 


Thus then, [the meaning of the Sutra is that] in the case of 

the lamp-light it is found that while it is itself visible (object of 
vision), it is also the means of the seeing of other visible things, 
and thus it comes to be called the object,’ or the means of 
Cognition, according to circumstances ; similarly any other thing, 
though an object of Cognition, may also be the means of the 
Cognition (of something else), and thus come to be called the 
‘ object ’ or the ‘ means ’ of Cognition, according to circumstances. 
So that the Cognition of Perception and the other Instruments of 
Cognition also is actually found to be brought about, not by a 


* The Eye and all its auxiliaries being present, if it is found that 
there is no seeing, and it is also found that the range of vision is obstructed 
by a vail which is actually seen to intervene between the Eye and the Object 
sought to be seen, and again it is found that when the wall is not there the 
Object is seen all right,—these facts lead to the conclusion that in every case 
of seeing there is actual contact of the Object with the sense-organ. The 
Bhasyacandra formulates the inferences as follows(1) ‘The Wall is 
actually in contact with the Eye, because it is seen,—what is not in contact 
with the Eye is not seen, as we find in the case of things hidden behind the 
wall (2) ‘the Eye is in contact with the wall, because it is the instrument 
bringing about the perception of the wall,—whenever an organ is instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the perception of a thing, it is in contact with the 
thing, as we find in the case of the organ of Touch (3) ‘ Sense-organs 
must be in contact with the Object because they are instruments, like the 
Axe’, and so on. 

t That is perceived — says the Bhdsyacar.dra . 

$ The Bhasyacandra takes as meaning ^RFlfeRSTT 

and as qualifying BnffRireRPi;-, and the last ^ in the sense of emphasis 
only. 
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er.ent set of Instruments of Cognition, nor entirely withou 
aid of all instrumentality. 

The Opponent might urge that—“ there can be no apprehen¬ 
sion of a thing by itself”; but our answer to this will be that the 
argument is not right, as the things are really different from one 
another, and they are only similar in character. What the Oppo¬ 
nent means to urge is that—“ it is not right to hold that Perception 
etc. are apprehended by means of Perception etc. themselves, for 
a thing is always apprehended by means of something other than 
itself”;—but this argument is not right: as in reality there 
is difference among the individual things, which however are 
possessed of a similar character (by virtue of which they have 
a common name); so that (in the case in question, it is found 
that) the character of ‘Perception’ belongs to, and includes, 

several individuals (i.e. particular perceptions); and among these 

one individual (Perception) could well be apprehended by me-, ns 
of another individual (Perception); and in this there could be no 
incongruity ;—similarly in the case of Inference and the other 
Instruments of Cognition ;—(to take a homely instance) we find 
that by means of the water brought out (of the well) we have the 
cognition (inferential) of water in the well itself [where we have 
the apprehension of water by means of water itself]. The same 
we find to be the case with the Cognising Soul and Mind : When 
we have such cognitions as ‘lam happy ’, ‘ I am unhappy ’, we 
find that the cogniser (the Soul) is apprehended by himself; and 
in the case of Mind also we find that it has been declared that 
the non-simultaneity ot cognitions is an indicative of the Mind ’ 
(Su. 1-1-16), which means that the inference of the Mind is 
brought about by means of the Mind itself ;—so that there is non- 
difference between the cogniser and the cognised (in the case of 
the Soul), and between the means of apprehension and object* of 
apprehension (in the case of the Mind). 



1 he Viz. text reads which is evidently wrong ; the Puri 

MSS. read sUg^If: and this has the support of the Tatparya also- which 
has the following observations on this paragraph of the Bhasya —It is not 
quite right to speak of the Soul as the objective of the action of cognition ■ 
for the objective is that which bears on itself the action of something other 
than itself ; the real objective of the cognition ‘ I am happy ’ i s . t he happi - 
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Opponent might urge that in the cases cited the auxiliary 
conditions are different; but our answer to this will be that so it is 
also in the case of Perception etc. It is true that in the case of the 
cognising Soul, the Soul does not cognise itself (i.e. becomes the 
object of cognition! except under conditions different (from those 
under which it is the cogniser), —similarly the Mind also is appre¬ 
hended by means of the Mind under entirely different conditions ; 
but precisely the same is the case with Perception and the other 
Instruments of Cognition ; for when Perception etc. are appre¬ 
hended by means of Perception etc. themselves, we are cognisant 
of total difference between the two* individual perceptions (the 
Perception cognised and the Perception by means of which it is 
cognised). 

Then again, there is no possibility of there being anything 
that cannot be apprehended by Perception etc. If there were any 
such thing as is not apprehended by Perception and the other 
three Instruments of Cognition, then there might be some ground 
for the postulating of additional Instruments of Cognition ; but 
as a matter of fact no one can point out any such thing ; for the 
simple reason that everything, existing as well as non-existing,t 
is actually found to be apprehended by Perception etc.,—as we 
find to be the case in ordinary experience. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Some people have taken up the example (cited in the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra) by itself, quite detached from any reasonings,— 
/. e. as proving the conclusion (that Pramanas are self-illumined) 
by itself, without reference to any particular reasoning ; and they 
have interpreted the Sutra to mean that—‘just as the lamp-light 
is seen without the light of any other lamp, so also are the 

ness, and the Soul only figures in the cognition as the illumining factor. 
The Mind is certainly an instrument in the cognition of itself and is also 
the object ; yet this does not involve the incongruity of a thing operating 
upon itself ; because it is by its own existence that the Mind is the instru¬ 
ment of its own cognition ; and certainly the existence of the Mind is some¬ 
thing entirely different from the Cognition of the Mind. 

* The Viz. text wrongly retains the *T; all IvISS. including the two 
Puri MSS. have dropped it. The Bhasyacondrc also has no . 

t How the non-existent thing forms the object of Pramanas has been 
shown in the introductory Bhiisya, 
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nas apprehended without other Pramanas’.* But such an 
argument— 


Sutra 20 

Cannot be conclusive ; as in the case of certain things we 
find that other instruments are inoperative, while in others 
it is found that they are not inoperative. 

BHASYA 

(A) The said fact (of independence of other Pramanas), 
which is deduced from the absence of operation (of other lamps 
in the case of the lamp illumining things by its light), has been 
urged (by the writers referred to) with a view to prove similar 
independence in the case of the Instruments of Cognition ;—but 
the same fact might be urged (with equal reasonableness) to prove 
similar independence in the case of the Objects of Cognition also ; 
as there is nothing to distinguish this latter case from the former 
[/.e. just as it is argued, from the case of the lamp being indepen¬ 
dent of another lamp, that Pramanas are independent of other 
Pramanas, so may it also be argued, thatPrameyas also are inde¬ 
pendent of Pramanas, which would mean that Pramanas are not 
necessary for anything],—(B) Further, it may be argued that so 
far as the cognition of the objects of cognition is concerned, it is 
found that for the apprehension of'such things as the colour of a 
Dish and the like, one does require the operation of such aids as 
the light of a lamp [so that the example of the lamp proves the 
necessity of such aids in the case of the cognition of objects of 
cognition ] ; and the same might be said in regard to the cognition 
of the Pramanas also, whose case does not differ from the former 
case. [The argument would be that, just as in the case of the 
apprehension of objects of cognition such aids as lamp-light &c. are 
necessary, so in the case of the apprehension of the Pramanas 
also, such other aids would be necessary]— ,f [Thus then, the 

example of the Lamp as interpreted by the said writers being 

This is the argument propounded'by those who regard all Pramanas 
to be self-illumined—i.e. the Vedantins and Mimamsakas. 

t According to the Bhasyacavdra the meaning of this passage is as 
follows : The colour of the Dish is perceptible by itself, and yet for bein« 
illumined it requires the aid of the Lamp-light ; so the Pramanas also even 
though they may be self-illuminated, may stand in need of other Pramanas. 
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to support both views—unless the said example is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning (as we have taken it), there 
could be no justification for accepting its force in one case and 
not in the other ; as there is no reason why the force of the 
Example should be admitted in one case and not in the other. 

On the other hand, if the Example {of the lamp) is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning {as we have taken it), it is found 
to point to a single conclusion, and as such it is not open to the 
objection just mentioned .* That is to say, when the example is 
taken as bearing upon a particular reasoning, it is found to point 
to a single conclusion (that one Instrument of Cognition is 
independent of other Instruments of Cognition); and under the 
circumstances, the Opponent cannot very w’ell refuse to accept its 
force.f Such being the case, this interpretation is not open to the 
objection that the Example is not conclusive. 

“But if Perception &c. were apprehended by other Perception 
&c., then there would be an infinite regress.” Not so, we reply ; 
as all usage could be rightly explained on the basis of the distinc¬ 
tion that the said Perception &c., are apprehended (in one case) as 
the objects cognised and (in another case) as the instruments of 
the cognition. For instance, when we have such notions as ‘I 
cognise the thing by means of Perception’ , 'I cognise the thing by 
means of Inference’, Perception &c. are cognised as the instruments 
of cognition ; and when we have such notions as ‘this cognition of 
mine (which I now cognise) is perceptional’, ‘ this cognition is 
inferential’, ‘this cognition is verbal’. Perception &c., appear as 
the objects of cognition ;—so that when we actually recognise 
them thus (differently in the two cases), it becomes possible for us 
to carry on all business for the purpose of acquiring merit, pros¬ 
perity, happiness and Final Release, and also for the purpose 
avoiding the contraries of these. And as all business and usage 
can be explained on the basis of the said distinction, there is 
nothing to be accomplished by the infinite regress, for the accom¬ 
plishment of which it would be necessary to postulate the said 
infinite regress (of Perception &c.). 


t 


The Bhasyacattdra reads this as Sutra. 

°I the Viz. text is wrong. The Puri MSS. and the Bhdsya- 


candra support the reading aFTjJSildtT. 
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Section (3) 

Detailed Examination of Perception. 



Sutras 21-33 

BHASYA 

The Pramanas have been examined in a general way : They 
are now going to be examined in detail. 

Sutra 21 

Puroapaksa “The statement of the Cause (in Su. 1.1.41 
of Sense-Perception is untenable, as it is an incomplete 
Statement.” 

BHASYA 

“ That is to say, another cause (of Perception)—the contact 
of the Mind with the Soul—has not been mentioned.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Purvapaksa (continued)—“ As a general rule, unless an object 
is in contact with something, there cannot be produced in it any 
such quality as can be produced by contact ;—and we know that 
the quality of ‘Cognition’ is produced in the Soul;—so the 
conclusion is that the contact of this Soul w’ith the Mind is a 
cause of that Cognition. Then as regards the Sense-Mind contact, 
if the cause of Cognition consisted in Sense-object contact, in¬ 
dependently of the Sense-Mind contact, it would be possible for 
several cognitions to appear simultaneously ; and (since this is 
impossible : vide Su. 1-*-1—15) therefore Sense-Mind contact also 
should be regarded as a cause of Perception.” 

What has been just said constitutes the anticipated Bhasya 
on the next Sutra. 

Sutra 22 

“ Perception cannot be brought about unless there is 
contact of the Soul and of the Mind. (Hence of the contact 
of these should have been mentioned in the Sutra 1.1.4). 

“ Just as no Perception is brought about until there is contact 
of the Sense and the Object, so also no Perception is brought about 
unless there is contact of the Soul and of the Sense-organ. 
(Hence this latter also should be mentioned among the ‘ Cause of 
Perception ’).” 
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[The Purvapaksa having been stated, and the trend of the 
Siddhanta having been already indicated in Su. 1-1-4, an interest¬ 
ed outsider, listening to the discussion, says]—“These people 
assert that because Cognition is found to appear when there is 
sense-object contact, this latter should be regard as the cause of 
that Cognition ; but if this reasoning were true— 

Sutra 23 


“The same might be said of Space, Place, Time and 
Akas'a also”— 

BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, Cognition appears only when Space, &c. 
are present ; so that these also should be causes of Perception. [If 
not, then the contact of the Mind and Soul, Mind and Sense, or 
Sense and Object, need not be regarded as the 'cause’ of Percep¬ 
tion].” 

(The answer to the above reasoning of the Outsider is as 
follows)— 

Even if Space &c., are not regarded as the ‘cause’ of Percep¬ 
tion, Cognition would appear during their existence, (or the 
simple reason that the proximity or duration of Space See., is un¬ 
avoidable. That is to say, even though Space &c., may not be 
regarded as ‘cause’ in the appearance of Cognition yet it need 
not be denied that whenever the Cognition appears it must 
appear while Space &c , are present ; as the duration of Space &c. 
can never be avoided (being as they are eternal and omnipresent). 
[But their existence at the time does not make them causes]. Such 
being the case, it would behove you to point out the reason by 
virtue of which you could say—‘for this reason Space See. should 
be regarded as causes of Cognition’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


[The side-objection of the Outsider having been disposed of 
the Purvapaksin turns towards the Siddhantin)—“Under the cir¬ 
cumstances (there being reasons for regarding the Contact of the 
embodied Soul, the Mind, the Sense-organ and the Object, as the 
cause of Perception), the Mind-Soul Contact should be mentioned 
(under Su. 1-1-4). ” 

In answer to this, we have the following Sutra— 
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Sutra 24 

Cognition forming the characteristic feature of the 
there can be no non-inclusion of it. 

BHASYA 


% 

Soul, 


Cognition is a characteristic feature of the Soul, because it is 
its quality ; and (as has been said above, unless an object is in 
contact with something, there cannot be produced in it any such 
quality as can be produced by Contact- (Which shows that Soul- 
Contact is essential). 

Sutra 25 

Nor (is there a non-inclusion) of the Mind, as the non¬ 
simultaneity of Cognitions is indicative of it. 

BHASYA 


The ‘non-inclusion’ of the preceding Sutra is to be construed 
here also. It having been already declared (under Su. 1-1-16) 
that the non-simultaneity of cognitions is indicative of the Mind, 
it follows from this that when cognition is brought about by 
Sense-object contact, the latter is dependent upon (and helped by) 
the contact of Mind. 


Sutra 26 

( The Final Siddhanta) 

Inasmuch as it is only the contact of the Sense-organ 
and the Object that forms the ( distinctive ) Cause ( or 
feature) of Perception, it has been mentioned (in the Sutra) 
by means of words directly expressing it. 

BHASYA 

(The question now arises—"Just as Mind-contact is not men¬ 
tioned directly because it is indirectly implied, in the same 
partner, the Sense-object contact is also implied; and as such 
why should this be mentioned ?”—The answer is given in the 
Sutra, as follows)—The contact of the Mind and of the Soul is the 
(common) cause of Perception, as well as Inferential, Analogical 
and Verbal Cognitions; while the contact of' the Sense-organ 
with the Object is the distinctive cause of Perception only ; thus 
the two do not stand on the same footing : and being thus differ¬ 
ently circumstanced from the other contacts, the Sense-object 
contact has been directly mentioned in the Sutra. 
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<SL 


Also because, in the case of persons whose Mind is asleep 
or preoccupied, (Perception is held to be) brought about by 
means of the contact of the Sense-organ and Object (only). 


BHASYA 


We have (in the definition of ‘Perception’) the mention of the 
Sense-object contact, and not that of Mind-Soul contact, also 
because &c. &c. (A) Sometimes a man goes to sleep after having 
determined that he would wake up at a certain time,—and by 
force of this determination (which gives rise to the effort necessary 
for bringing about the requisite Mind-Soul Contact) he wakes up 
at that time ; but sometimes it happens that during sleep he is 
awakened either by a very loud sound or by a forcible shaking ; 
and in these cases the waking Cognition (of Sound and Touch) 
by the sleeping man is brought about (primarily) by the Contact 
of the Sense-organ : so that predominance belongs, not to the 
contact of either the Cognising Soul or the Mind, but to the 
Contact of the Object with the Sense-organ ; because in such 
cases there is no desire to know on the part of the Soul, to 
give rise to its effort which could urge the Mind and bring 
it into Contact with it (and it is only when this happens that 
Mind-Soul contact is possible). 

(B) In other cases w'hat ordinarily happens is that when 
the man, though having his Mind entirely occupied with the 
Cognition of one thing, desires to cognise ( think of) another 
thing, there appears his effort, which brings about the con¬ 
tact of his Mind with that thing, of which he then becomes 
duly cognisant (and in this case we have the Contact of the 
Mind and of the Soul also). Now in the case in which the man 
having his Mind entirely preoccupied, there appears in him a 
Cognition brought about by the forcible, sudden impact of 
the Object, without any desire to cognise or mental effort on 
his part,—the contact of the Sense-organ with the Object is 
the principal cause of the Cognition ; as in this case there is no 
desire to cognise on the part of the man, and hence no effort , 
which could urge the Mind (into Contact with the undesirable 
object). And because it is the principal cause, it is the Sense- 
object contact that should be mentioned (in the definition of 


EXAMINATION OF PERCEPTION 


Perception), and not the Mind-Soul contact, which is only 
Jrdinate.factor. 



INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

There is another reason for regarding the Sense-object con¬ 
tact as the predominant factor. 

Sutra 28 

And also because Individual Cognitions are named after 
these. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact we find that individual cognitions are 
named after the Sense-organs and the Objects concerned. “ How 
so ? ” 

For instance (a) when one smells with the olfactory organ, 
his Cognition is called ‘ olfactory Cognition ’ and ‘ Cognition of 
smell ; ’ ( b ) when he sees with the Visual-organ the Cognition is 
called ‘ visual Cognition’ and Cognition of ‘ colour (c) when he 
tastes with the Gestatory organ, the Cognition is called ‘ gestatory 
Cognition ’ and ‘ Cognition of taste.' Further, Perception is held 
to be of five kinds, simply because of the number of Sense-organs 
and that of perceptible objects being each five-fold. And all this 
goes to prove that in the bringing about of Perception, the Sense 
object contact is the principal cause. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


The Opponent says :—“ It has been urged by the Siddhantin 
(in Su. 26) that the mention of Sense-object Contact is necessary, 
not that of the Mind-soul Contact, because in the case of the man 
whose mind is asleep or pre-occupied. Perception is brought about 
by the contact of the Sense-organ with the Object (only). But 
this— 

Sutra 29 

“ Is not a sound reasoning, as it involves self-contradic¬ 
tion.” 

BHASYA 

“ If you do not accept Mind-soul contact to be the cause of 
any Perception, this would be contradictory to what has been 
said before (in Su. 1-1-16) to the effect that the non-simultaneity of 
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i^nHions is indicative of the Mind ; as in accordance with t 
ter statement, it is clear that Sense-object contact stands in 
need of Mind-contact; for if Mind-contact were not necessary, it 
would be possible for (all five) cognitions to appear simultaneously. 
If, on the other hand, with a view to avoid this self-contradiction, 
it be held that of all cognitions the contact of the Mind and the 
Soul is the cause, then our objection remains in force,—that being 
the cause of cognitions, the Mind-Soul contact should be men¬ 
tioned (in the definition of Perception).” 

Sutra 30 



There is no self-contradiction; as the case we have cited 
is due to the special force of a particular object. 

bhasya 

The answer to the Purvapaksa argument (in Su. 28, is as 
follows)—Our view does not involve a self-contradiction ; for we 
do not deny that Mind-Soul contact is a cause of perception ; all 
that we mean is that Sense-object contact is the principal cause. 
(As for the instance that has been cited by us in Su. 26)—in the 
case of the man whose Mind is asleep or preoccupied, the cogni¬ 
tion that appears sometimes is entirely ‘ due to the force of the 
particular object ’; the term ‘ particular object ’ denotes a certain 
object of sense-perception; its ‘force’ stands for ‘ tivrata’, 
intensity, and ‘ patutd ’, its vigour ; and this ‘ force of the object ’ 
affects the Sense-object contact, and not the Mind-soul contact ; 
which shows that Sense-object contact is the more important of 
the two. 

(An objection is raised)—“ In the case where the Mind of 
the man being asleep or pre-occupied, though there is no effort 
and no desire on his part, the cognition that arises from the 
Sense-object contact, must also have Mind-contact for its cause 
(even though a subordinate one) now it behoves you to explain 
to what this action of the Mind is due t ” 

(The answer to the above is as follows)—Just as (in a case 
of ordinary cognition) what urges the Mind forward (to contact) 
is only that particular quality of the Soul which is called ‘ effort ’, 
and which is brought about by that cognitive Soul’s Desire,—so, 
in all cases, what brings about the experience of the Soul is that 
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14 


4f it which is produced by the defects (of Passion etc.) in 

__tivity (this quality being in the shape of Adrsta , Unseen 

Force Destiny); and it is by this quality that the Mind would 
be impelled (in cases where there is no effort or Desire) and come 
into contact with the Sense-organs. If the Miaid were not impel¬ 
led by this quality, then (as there would be nothing else that 
could urge it into contact) there would be no contact, no cognition 
would appear ; so that the said quality would fail to be universally 
effective (in regard to all Substances, Qualities and Actions) and 
vet it is essential that this particular quality of the Soul (Adrsta) 
should be all-effective towards Substances, Qualities and Actions , 
for otherwise, as there would be nothing else to give rise to the 
(initial) activity (motion) of the four minutely material atoms, or 
of the Minds (at the beginning of Creation), there would be no 
possibility of any such thing being produced as the Body, the 
Sense-organs and the Objects. 

Section 4 


§L 


Consideration of the view that Perception is the same as Inference. 


Sutra 31 

Purvapaksa—“ Perception is only Inferential Cognition. 
—as it is a cognition that proceeds from the Cognition of a 
component part.’’ 


BHASYA 

(The Purvapaksin says)—“The cognition—‘ this ‘-is a tree’ 
—arising from the contact of the object and the sense-organ is 
what is called ( by you ) ‘ Perception But ( according to us ) 
this is only an Inference. How so .' Because the (said) cognition 
of the tree proceeds from the apprehension of one of its parts. 
When the observer cognises the tree, what he actually perceives 
is only its part nearest to himself ; and certainly that one part 
is not the " tree ’. So that ( when the man cognises the ‘ tree ’ 
as a whole) what happens is that there is an inference of it 
( from the perception of its one part), just like the inference of 
fire from the apprehension of Smoke.” 

(The Siddhantin meets the Piirvapaksa with a question )— 
What is that something different from the: perceived part, which 
you regard as being the object of Inference (and nof of Perception); 
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^ The Opponent answers )— There are two views in regard 
to the constitution of Objects : By one view an Object is only 
an aggregate of certain component parts; while by the other 
it is a distinct Composite Substance produced out of its com¬ 


ponent parts; now according to the former view, what are 
inferred from the apprehension of one part are the other com¬ 
ponent parts ( other than the one that is perceived ); while 
according to the other view, what are inferred are those other 


parts as well as the Composite whole made up of the parts. ” 


(Now the Siddhantin: urges his real objection against the 
Purvapaksa view ) (a) According to the view that the Object is 

only an aggregate of parts—it would not be possible for any 
cognition of the tree to proceed from the apprehension of any 
one part ; for just as the perceived part is not the ‘ tree so the 
unperceived part also is not the tree’. (So that the inference 
of the unperceived part cannot be regarded as the ‘ cognition of 
the tree ’, which thus becomes impossible). 


vVhat happens is that from 1 the apprehension of one part 
proceeds the inference of another part ; and this is followed by 
a remembrance of all the conglomerated parts ; which ultimately 
brings about the cognition of the ‘ tree ’. ” J 

In that case the ‘ cognition of the tree ’ cannot be called 
inferential ( as it would be pure remembrance ). 

(b) According to the other view—that the Object is a 
composite substance made up of component parts—it would be 
impossible for the composite whole to be inferred ; for (even 
according to you) if the composite whole is to be inferred from 
the apprehension of a part, there must be a previous perception 
of that whole as related to that part (as without the perception of 
such relation no inference would be possible) ;—and if the Com¬ 
posite Whole is perceived, then, being as much perceived as the 
one part, it cannot be held to be an object of inference. 

Th us the conclusion is that the cognition of the ‘ tree ’ 
cannot be regarded as inferential. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

InSu.^MheMrvapaksin has admitted the cognition of a 
part and then argued that Perception is only Inference ; but this 
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Sutra 32 

- „inot be ; as even that cognition ( from which 
inference is held to proceed ) is itself perceptional. 



BHASYA 

Perceptional cognition cannot be regarded as Inferential. 
“Why?” Because the apprehension is actually of the form of 
Perception ; i . e. the ‘cognition of component part which has 
been accepted by the Purvapaksin (as the basis of the inferential 
cognition of the object) is itself a cognition of the form of 
Perception ; and that cognition could not be without an object ; 
hence that object (the part of the tree) which would be appre¬ 
hended by this cognition being thus admitted (to be perceived) 
establishes the existence of Perception (as apart from Inference). 

“ But what else is there apart from the Object (z.e. the cog¬ 
nised component parts of the Tree) (which would be the Object 
of the cognition of the ‘Tree’)? ” 

Well, there is the composite whole , or (if you do not accept 
such a whole) the aggregate of the component parts. And 
you cannot escape from this difficulty by holding that the initial 
cognition of the component part also is inferential• because it is 
not possible to have an inferential cognition in the shape of 
cognition of the single component part ; for the simple reason 
that there is no Probans whereby such an inference could be got 
at. [As such a Probans could only be in the form of the cogni¬ 
tion of another part ; and for proving this latter to be inferential, 
yet another cognition would be required as the Probans, and so 
on ad infinitum ; and this infinite regress makes the postulating of 
any such Probans impossible ; so that the cognition of the compo¬ 
nent part cannot but be regarded as pure Perception.] 

There is yet another reason why Perception cannot be 
regarded as Inference; that is, because Inference is always 
preceded by (and based upon) Perception. As a matter of fact 
Inference is preceded by Perception ; for instance, it is on n' 
when the observer has percieved fire and smoke to be 'related to 
each other, and again perceives smoke (in the Subject), that there 
is Inference in regard to Fire (which is not in contact with a 
sense-organ as the time);—now here we find that no Inference 
can follow in the absence of the Perception (in the Example) 


A 
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ie Probandum and Probans as related to each other 
at of the (subsequent) perception ( in the Subject ) of the 
Probans by itself;—and certainly these two perceptions cannot 
be regarded as Inference; for the simple reason that they 
are brought about by the contact of the Sense-organ with the 


Object; and Inference does not proceed from any such contact 
of the Object of inference with the Sense-organs. This is an 
important point of difference in the characters of Inference and 
Perception ; and this has to be accepted. 


Sutra 33 

Nor is there the cognition of one component part, as the 
composite whole is also there (and this also is cognised). 

BHASYA 

[ The Author points out another weak point in the Purva- 
paksa argument of Su. 30 ]—In no case is there a cognition of any 
single component part only ; in fact there is cognition of one com¬ 
ponent part, and of the composite which is inseparable from 
( composed of) that component part. How so ?” Because there is 
the composite whole ; as a matter of fact there is the composite 
whole, which is something distinct from the component parts ; and 
when this composite occupies the same point in space as the 
component part, it should be amenable to all the conditions of 
perceptibility (to which the component part is amenable ) ; and 
under the circumstances, when there is perception of the com¬ 
ponent part, it is not possible that there : be no perception of 
the composite. 

“ But there is no apprehension of all (the parts) ”.—This is 
not right; as the ‘ one part ’ ( of the Composite whole ) has no 
existence apart from its (constituent) cause. (The sense of the 
Purvapaksa argument now put forward is as follows )—“ As a 
matter of fact, all the component parts are not perceived ; some 
parts being hidden from view by other parts ; and under the 
circumstances, the whole of the Composite ( even if such Com¬ 
posite were admitted) could never be perceived ; specially as 
the Composite does not subsist in its entirety in any of those 
parts that are perceived ; so that the ‘ cognition of one part ’ still 
remains ( as the cause of the inference of the entire Composite 
whole).’* 
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says the Siddhantin in answer to the above, the term 
4 entire ’ (‘ whole ’) is used only when ( of several things) all are 
meant, and the term ‘ non-entire ’ (‘partial’ ) is used when a few 
of them are left out (and only a few are meant) ; thus then, both 
these terms (‘ entire ’ and ‘ non-entire ’) are applicable only to 
several things, which are perceived when not hidden, and are 
not perceived when hidden (and certainly the Composite is 
never hidden by its component parts). 

You please answer the following question. When the 
Composite is perceived, what of it is there which is hot 
perceived, which could justify your assertion that there is 
cognition of only the part ( and not of the whole) ? Certainly, 
of the Composite whole there are no ' parts ’ apart from 
its constituent causes (its components ); and it is not right to 
regard the composite as of the same nature as the component 
parts. The character of the Composite is such that it is 
perceived as along with those parts that are perceived, and it is 
not perceived as along with those that are not perceived, on 
account of obstruction. Certainly this (perception and non¬ 
perception ) does not bring about a diversity (in the Composite ). 

[ The Siddhantin next takes up the view that the Composite 
is nothing but the aggregate of component parts )—The com¬ 
posite 1 ree ’ ( according to this view ) would consist either— 
(a) in the entirety (multiplicity ) of the components, or ( b ) in the 
conjunction ( combination ) of the components ;—in either case 
apprehension of it w T ould not be possible. That is to say— 
(a) either the composite ‘ Tree ’ would consist in the entirety of 
the root, the trunk, the branch, the leaves and other components,— 
or it would consist in the conjunction of these components ; in 
either case any apprehension of the ‘Tree ’ as a composite whole 
would be impossible ; as in the first place, certain parts ( the back 
part, for instance) would always be hidden from view by the 
obstruction of other parts (for instance, the front part) ;—which 
would make it impossible for the parts to be apprehended in 
their entirety ; and secondly, as for the conjunction 0 / the parts 
this also could not be apprehended, for the simple reason that all 
the conjuncts ( parts ) are not apprehended. 

Thus then, the conclusion is that the cognition of the ‘ tree’, 
accompanying ( and following from ) the ‘ cognition of one part ’ 
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can be explained only on the theory that the Tree forms a 
distinct object (by itself, independently of the component 
parts),—and not on the theory (held by the Purvapaksin) that 


it is a mere aggregate of the parts. 

[ Thus ends the Examination of the View that Perception is 

only a form of Inference. ] 

Section (5) 

Examination of the Nature of Composite Wholes. 

[i Sutras 34 — 37] 

Sutra 34 

Purvapaksa “As the Composite Whole is still to be 

proved * there must be a doubt with regard to it.’ (Su. 34). 

BHASYA 

[The Purvapaksin says]—“It has been said (in Su. 32) that 
[there can be no cognition of one part only] because the Composite 
Whole is also there ;—but this is not a valid reason i , as the 
'■Composite Whole’ is still to be proved', that is to say, it still 
remains to be proved that out of the constituent particles a 
distinct substance, in the shape of the ‘ Composite Whole’, is 
produced ;—as a matter of fact, this has not yet been proved ; 
and so long as it has not been proved beyond doubt, all that 
can be said is that there is a diversity of opinion in regard to it ; 

* This word ‘ Sadhya ’ has, as we learn from the Vdrtika, given 
rise to confusion. The real sense is thus explained by the Tatparya-.— 
The term Sadhya here simply means that the Composite Whole is a-siddha, 
not-admittcd, by the Opponent; who argues thus—“Things are to be 
accepted exactly as they are ; an Idea can establish the existence of that 
only which it apprehends; and what is apprehended by the Idea is that 
which imparts its form to the Idea. Such being the case, as a matter of 
fact, in the Idea of a certain thing, we do not find any other form apart 
from the continuously appearing atoms of Colour &c., and no Idea is ever 
found to have the form of the ‘Composite Whole’, or any thing apart from 
the said atoms. Though the atoms, each by itself, are devoid of magnitude 
and volume, yet when they appear in a group, they appear as having 
magnitude.” The Opponent entertaining such notions in regard to the 
Composite Whole, it is only right to regard this as n ot-accepted by him; and 
as such open to a diversity of opinion, specially in the absence of any proofs 
one way or the other. 

t ‘For us’—says the Purvapaksin — Btulfyacandra. 
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on account of this diversity of opinion, there should be 
Doubt in regard to the subject (according to Su. 14-23).” 




Sutra 35 

[Siddhanta] If there were no Composite, there would be 
non-apprehension of all things.* 

BHASYA 

If there is no Composite, there will be non-apprehension5 
of all things. “ What all things ?” Such things as Substance, 
Quality, Action, Community, Individuality and Inherence. 

“ With what idea [do you say this] ?”t Well, as for Substance 
in its atomic condition, this could never be an object of percep¬ 
tion, as atoms are beyond the reach of the sense-organs ;—as for 
any other form of Substance, [this could only be a composite 
of atoms, and] no Composite substance exists (according to the 
Purvapaksin), which could be the object of perception ; and yet 
as a matter of fact, all these, Substance and the rest, are found 
to be objects of perception, and actually apprehended as such. 
—But if these were without a substratum (in the form of the 
Composite), they could not be apprehended :—and yet there are 
such apprehensions as—(a) ‘ this is a jar—(f>) dark in colour— 
(c) one in number—(</) large in size—(e) conjoined (to some¬ 
thing else) (/) moving ,—(g) existing and—( h ) made of clay and 
every one of these—the quality (of colour, number) &c.,—is a 
property (of some Composite substance). So that, inasmuch as we 
have the apprehension of all these things, we conclude that there 
is such a thing as the Composite ; apart from the Components. 

Sutra 36 

Also as there is possibility of holding and drawing,— 

BHASYA 

the Composite is something actuallyX different from the 
components .\\ 


* T\\e Vartika proposes another interpretation—‘there would be non¬ 
apprehension by means of any Instrument of Cognition.’ 

§ ‘Non-apprehension’ stands for all kinds of phenomenon.’— 
enndra. 

t The Bhdsyacandra explains Krtvd as ‘matva . 

X This Sutra is an answer to the view that the conception of ‘composite’ 
is illusory. ‘Bhuta’ denotes actuality. — Bhasyacandra. 

|| These words complete the sentence of the Sutra and, according to the 
Vartika, are implied by the particle ^ in the Sutra; the whole sentence being— 
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[The Opponent objects to the reasoning 
a matter of fact, the Holding and Drawing are 
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as follows ]— As • 
due to adhesion ,— 


this adhesion being a particular quality ( of the components them¬ 
selves) which is concomitant with (their) conjunction, and which 
is produced by viscidity and fluidity, through the contact of, 
water, in the unbaked jar, and through the contact of fire in the 
baked jar. If these two (Holding and Drawing) were due to the 
(fact of the thing being a) Composite, then they could be 
perceived even in such things, as a heap of dust (rvhich cannot be 
either held or drawn , simply because there is no adhesion among 
the dust-particles) ; and they could not be possible in the case 
of several things, like the straw, stone and wood, packed up 
together by means of lac,—where the packed up bundle does not 
become a new substance (different from the component Wood etc.). 
[So that the case of this bundle is not analogous to that of the 
Jar composed of atoms, which is held to be something different 
from the component atoms •, and yet the said bundle of WOO(l AtCi 
is capable of being held and drawn ; simply because there is 
adhesion due to the lac. ] ”* 


'The Composite must be something different, because there is possibility of 
its being held and drawn.’ The Parisuddhi remarks that in the form in 
which the Probans— possibility of drawing and holding—is put forward, it is 
one that does not subsist in the Subject, 'Composite’ ; the proper probans 

should be ‘because it is possessed of the capability of 

being held and drawn’. This same difficulty is avoided by the Tatparya by 
formulating the reasoning in the negative form—‘The Jar and other things 
that we see, which are suspected to be mere aggregates of atoms, cannot 
he non-composites,—because, if they were so there would he no possibility 
of their being held and drawn ,—as we find that whatever is non-composite, 
like Cognition, is never held and drawn,—while Jar and such other things 
are always capable of being held and drawn,—hence these latter cannot be 
non-composites.’ 


* Thus by the two examples of Dust-Heap and Straw-wood-bundle, it 
is shown that what is invariably concomitant with Holding is adhesion, and 
not Composite character. 


For 


some Mss. read 


It is noteworthy that the Bhdsya contents itself with this Purvapaksa 
argument, and does not supply the answer to it. It would appear, from 
this, that the objection has the acceptance of the Bhasya-kdra. Vachaspati 
Misra says that this objection to the reasoning of the Sutra, is 
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Question —“ The man who denies the Composite, and, with 
a view to avoid the contingency of Perception becoming impossi¬ 
ble, holds that what is perceived is the aggregate of Atoms ,— 
what is there to urge against such a man ? ”* 




Answer t—Such a person should be asked to explain what 
is the object of the unitary conception that we have in the idea 
of ‘ one thing ’ ; the question put to him being in the form does 
the Unitary Conception refer to (i.e. apprehend) a non-diverse 
(single) thing, or to diverse (several) things ? If it be said to 
refer to a non-diverse thing, then, this view would admit the non- 
diverse thing to be something different (from the components, 
which are diverse ) ; so that what we call the composite’ would 
be admitted;—if, on-the other hand, it be held to refer to 


from the standpoint of the Opponent; but in that case the answer 

should have been given; as it has been given in the VnrtiUa. The Bhfljj'fl' 

candra explains that the Pupil, upon hearing the aforesaid reasonings of the 
opponent, puts the question embodied in the next sentence of the Bhdfyti 
as to what answer should he given to these arguments of the opponent. 

Then comes the answer from the stand-point of the Siddhantin. (Sec below.) 

It is well worth considering whether or not we can, in some way, 
interpret the Bhasya as putting forward an argument in support of the 
Siddhdnta view. We have a clue to this in the reading of some Mss., 
which read Si'U-i'i'Jrl for N?>%. Accepting this reading we can trans¬ 
late the whole passage in the following manner, and thus make it an 
argument in support of the Siddhdnta — ' Holding and Drawing are 
always found to be due to massiveness ; this massiveness is a distinct quality 
concomitant with conjunction, which is produced by viscidity and 
fluidity , through contact of water, in the unbaked jar, and through contact 
of fire, in the baked jar; if Holding and Drawing were due to the com¬ 
ponents themselves ( and not to a massive substance composed of them), 
then they would be possible in the Dust-heap also ( where the component 
dust-particles are present, even though there is no massive substance ) ; 
and would not be possible in the case of straw-stone-and-wood bundled 
together with lac; as in this case ( even though there is a massive sub¬ 
stance ) there is no component [ the several heterogeneous substances not 
constituting one homogeneous whole, and as such not entitled to the name 
* component ’. ] 

* This question is addressed by the Pupil who has heard the above 
arguments on behalf of the Purvapaksa and is anxious to learn how to 
meet them. 

-f The Teacher teaches the following answer. 



misty 
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things (the many components), then, it would be a case 
many things (Atoms) being perceived as one, which would be an 
absurdity (a case of pure misconception) ; as we never come 
across any such (right) notion as that of one in regard to thv. 
many. 




Sutra 37 

[In answer to what has been just urged by the Siddhan- 
tin, the Purvapaksin might urge that]—“ the said conception 
(of ‘one’ in regard to the Many) would be similar to the 
notion that we have in regard to such (collective) things as 
the ‘ Army ’ and the ‘Forest’ ” but even so the conception 
would not be possible ; as Atoms are beyond the reach of the 
senses. 


BHSSYA 


[Says the Purvapaksin] —“In the case of the Army and the 
* Forest ’ it is found that when, on account of remoteness, the 
distinctness (and diversity) of the component factors is not 
perceived, the conception of their being ‘one’ becomes possible ; 
analogously, many Atoms being massed together, when their 
distinctness (and diversity) fail to be perceived, the notion of 
these being ‘one’ becomes possible.” 

But in the case of the ‘Army’ and the ‘Forest’ what actually 
happens is that the diversity of the component factors of these is 
such as is ordinarily perceptible, but it fails to be perceived on 
account of an extraneous cause in the shape of remoteness ;— 
similarly when there are several trees, the particular species to 
which each belongs—such as, Palasa , Khadira See. is such 
as is ordinarily perceptible, * but it fails to be perceived on 
account of remoteness similarly again in the case of such 
things as have their (diverse) movements ordinary perceptible, the 
(diverse) movement fails to be perceived on account of remoteness; 
and in all these cases what happens is that the (diverse compo¬ 
nent) things themselves are perceived, but their diversity fails to 
be perceived on account of remoteness, which (non-perception 


* Some printed texts read ‘agrhyamana’', the. MSS, do not show the 
‘a’; and in the sentence preceding and following this, we have ‘grhyamdna '; 
the Vartika also txplains the term as 'upalabhyamdnajaiindtn. ’ The transla¬ 
tion has for these reasons adopted the reading without ‘a’. 
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rsity) makes it possible for the notion of ‘one’ to appea 
... Regard to them, in a secondary (indirect, figurative) sense. 
The case of Atoms is entirely different ; in regard to these it is 
not true that their diversity is ordinarily perceptible ; so that it 
cannot be said that the figurative notion of one’ becomes possible 
when, for some reason, the said diversity fails to be perceived , 
—this cannot be said, for the simple reason that Atoms are 
’beyond the reach of the senses’ (and hence theii diversity 
cannot be said to be ordinarily perceptible). 

Further [the Opponent is not quite right in citing the case 
of the ‘Army’ and the ‘Forest’, for] what is being discussed (by 
us) is just this—whether or not the unitary conception refers to 
the ‘mass of small particles’ ; and the ‘Army’ and the rorest 
also are just such ‘mass of small particles’ [so that these are as 
much open to discussion as any other Composite ] ; and certainly 
it is not right to put forward as an example (in proof of a Pro¬ 
position) something that is itself open to discussion ; as such a 

thing is in the same position as what is meant to be proved (by 

the citing of that example). * 


It might be argued that what has been put forward is what 
is actually seen (by all parties).—But even so it would not be 
right ; as what is being discussed is just what exactly forms the 
object of the ‘seeing’ or ‘ perception ’. That is to say, the 
Opponent might argue as follows: ‘"It is a fact actually perceiv¬ 
ed that in the case of the ‘Army’ and the ‘Forest’, the distinction 
among the component parts not being perceived, the parts come 
to be looked upon as non-different ,—which gives rise to the idea 
of these being ‘one’; and certainly what is actually perceived can¬ 
not be denied.” But this is not quite right ; what forms the 
object of perception is just what is being discussed [and has still 
got to be ascertained] ; the precise Object of perception is what 


* What the Bha$ya means is that no corroborative example can be 
available for the Opponent who denies the ‘compositeness’ of all things ; so 
that for him, every conceivable thing has its nature and constitution entering 
into the subject of his reasoning; his Proposition being that “all things 
in the world are mere masses of imperceptible small particles.” When 
‘all things’enter into this Proposition, either no corroborative instance 
is available ; or if any were cited, such citing would be clearly wrong. — 
Tatparya. 
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discussed, the point at issue being the notion of 
actually perceived ; has this notion for its object only the 
mass of small particles’, or something different from the parti¬ 
cles ? So that mere seeing or Perception could not establish any 
conclusion one way or the other. In fact, inasmuch as the 
small particles’ or Atoms’ are many, if there does arise an 
idea of ‘unity’ in regard to them, by reason of their distinctness 
not being perceived, and hence their being regarded as non- 
different,—such an idea must be regarded as being a notion of 
something (the many atoms) as what it is not (i.e. one), just like 
the notion of the Post as a Man, [and as such, it must be a 
clearly wrong cognition, a misconception] “ What if it is so ? 

•—Well, inasmuch as the notion of something as what it is not. 
must be dependent upon an original prototype, the appearance 
of such a notion establishes the existence of such a prototype ; 
and the basis of a misconception can consist only of a true 
conception ; so that the conception of the many as one proves the 
reality of the conception of the really one as one, which proves 
the existence of a really single object, apart from its many compo-- 
nents.—“But what is the Prototype for the conception of the Post 
as Man ?”—This prototype consists in the conception of the real 
Man as Man ; it is only when there is such a conception that a 
conception of ‘ Man ’ can arise in regard to the Post from the 
perception of certain points of similarity (between the real 
Man and Post). Similarly it is only if there were a true concep¬ 
tion of what is the really one as ‘ one, ’ that there could arise 
the conception of ‘ one ’ in regard to the many atoms, from the 
perception of certain points of similarity* (between the many 
Atoms and what is really ‘ one ’). But inasmuch as there is no 
possibility (for the opponent) of any true conception ( of unity ) 
arising in regard to anything,—as there is nothing according to 
the Opponent that is realy apprehended as one, —it follows that 
the idea of non-difference (unity) embodied in the unitary 
conception really arises in regard to a thing that is really non- 
dioerse in its character. 


* '1 he correct reading is not ITTJTT 0 ?!, but as found in all 

IVlss. and also in the Hhd^yacandta• 
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i'hat forms the necessary Prototype is the notion of non-' 
efsity (i. e. unity ) that vve have in the case of things perceived 
by other sense-organs. ” 


:5sl 


This also cannot be right ; as until special reasons are put 
forward, the mere citing of an example cannot establish any 
conclusion. What the Opponent means is as follows— In the 
case of the object perceived by the other organs e. g. Sound, 
perceived by the auditory organ—we find that there is unitary 
conception in regard to Sounds which are non-diverse in charac¬ 
ter ( even according to us ) ; *—and this unitary conception 
would be the Prototype of the unitary conception in regard to 
the many ( atoms, for instance ). ” But even so, the mere citing 
of an example would not lead to any definite conclusion ; for the 
simple reason that no special reason is adduced ( in support of 
the conclusion). That is to say, the question being—the unitary 
conception that there is in regard to the massed atoms, is this 
a conception of something as what it is not, like the conception 
of Post as ‘ Man ’ ? or is the actual state of things really as 
represented by the conception, and hence the conception is of 
something as what it actually is, like the notion of ‘ one Sound ’ 
in regard to Sound which is really one ? Until special reasons are 
adduced ( in support of one view or the other ), mere Examples 
only tend to accentuate the uncertainty. Further, as a matter 
of fact, the Odour (Sound and the rest), which are' things 
perceived by other sense-organs ’ adduced as examples by the 
Opponent, also are mere masses or aggregates of ( diverse ) things, 
like the jar, and as such cannot form correct examples (of 
unitary conception in regard to non-diverse things ).t 


According to the Purvapaksin, all bounds are one and the same and 
hence conceived of as one. This is a case of really non-diverse things 
conceived as one-a true unitary conception, which will supply the Prototype 
for the unitary conception in regard to the diverse atoms. 

t The Vaisesikas hold that Sound is produced, not only from Akasa 
but also from such conglomerations of material substances as the Cloth 
for instance. So that according to them, Sound is only a conglomeration 
of diverse things. Thus the notion of ‘one’ in regard to them cannot be 
correct, and unitary conception in regard to Sound cannot be the prototype 
of such conception in regard to the many atoms. According to the Naiyayika 
also, unity, which is a quality, cannot belong to Sound, which itself is a 
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The (well-known ) conceptions of (A) Magnitude, (B) i_'on- 
juction, : (C) Motion, (D) Community and (E) Specific Individua¬ 
lity should also be "urged against the person who denies the 
' composite, ’ as what has been urged in connection with unitary 
conception is applicable to these conceptions also. * 

f The unitary conception (whenever it arises) must be 
regarded as arising in connection with what is really one, . being 
the conception of something as what it really is ; the special 
reason for this consisting in the fact that the said conception 
is co-extensive with the conception of magnitude. As a matter 
of fact, the two conceptions—‘ this is one ’ and ‘ this is large ’— 
pertaining to the same object, become co-extensive ; and from 
this it is known that ‘ that which is large is one'. 

“ But the ‘conception of Magnitude’ consists only in the 
cognising of a certain peculiarity in the aggregate of Atoms, ”§ 
[The answer to this is as follows]—The said ‘conception 
of magnitude’, appearing in regard to Atoms which by 
their very nature) have no magnitude, will only be a concep¬ 
tion of something as what it is not (z. e. a wrong conception).— 
“What if it be so ?” Well, the (wrong) conception of something 
as what it is not must be dependent upon a prototype ; so that 
the existence of the prototype becomes established; which 


quality ; as no quality can subsist in a quality. So that according 'to both 
parties the unitary conception in regard to Sound is as ‘secondary’ or 
‘indirect’ as that in regard to the Atoms.— Tatparya. 

The Parisuddhi adds—The notion of ‘number’, wherever and when¬ 
ever it appears, is regarded as true when it is not sublatcd by any sub¬ 
sequent conception ; and when it is found to be so sublated, it is regarded 
as wrong. According to this principle the. notion of ‘one’ in regard to 
Sound, as also in regard to Atoms, must be wrong ; as in both cases, there 
is the subsequent notion that they are many, not one. 

* If you do not admit the ‘composite’ thing, you cannot account for 
such notions as (a)—‘ this thing is large’, (6) this is in contact with that , 

(e) ‘the horse (the individual animal that belongs to the community ‘Horse’) 
(d) is running’. As none of these could ever appear in regard to mere 
Atoms, which are imperceptible.—■ Vdrtika. 

t This anticipates the following question—“According to you also, 
how do you account for the notion of unity in connection with the many 
trees—there being, as you say, no special reason in favour of one view or 
the other ?” 

§ 1 And it is not a particular kind of Dimension. ’— Bhasyacandra. 





EXAMINATION OF PERCEPTION 

is that there must be a right conception of ‘magnitude’ 
6gard to something really possessed of magnitude [which con¬ 
ception alone could be the prototype of the wrong conception of 
magnitude in regard to Atoms, which have no magnitude] 
[And this proves that there must be some such substance as is 
really possessed of magnitude, and all the world does not 
consist of mere atoms.] 

“ With regard to Sound we have the conception of ‘small’ 
and ‘ large ’, and this conception of both ‘ smallness ’ and 
magnitude’ (appearing in regard to the same thing, Sound) 
would be the prototype of the notion of ‘ magnitude ’ in regard 


to the small Atoms”.—That cannot be ; as the said concep¬ 
tion ( in regard to Sound ) apprehends ( i. e. pertains to) only 
faintness and loudness, for the simple reason that they do not 
pre-suppose the ascertainment of the exact dimension or extent 
of the Sound, as is done in the case of similar conceptions in 
regard to substances. [That is to say, when one speaks of Sound 
as being ‘small’, what is meant is that it is weak, faint ; and 
when one speaks of Sound being ‘large’ what is meant is that 
it is powerful, loud and the reason why this must be the 
meaning lies in the fact that the said conceptions do not pre 
suppose the definite cognition of the exact extent or dimension 
of the Sound.] For instance, when one conceives of the Sound 
as ‘large’ he does not have the idea that the Sound extends so 
f ar ' the idea that he has in the case of (the conception of the 
largeness of) such things as the Badara, the Amalaka and the 
Bilva fruits (whose exact sizes are known).* 


I he conception that these two (visible) things are in contact’ 
involves the cognition of contact having the same substratum as 
Duality [i. e. it implies the cognition of the contact of two things , 
which proves that these two things must be composites , and not 
mere atoms],f 


... *. 1 he 'latparya remarks that the cognition of the exact extent of n 
thing is possible only when the size or dimension of that thin* is percent! 
hie And certainly this is not nossihle in th« r" erce .P n - 


Atoms. 


possible in the case of either 


Sound or 


t The Bhafyacandra formulates the argument thus •— "Th P 
of'these two’must be right, because it is co-extensive with the nobon 
of these are in contact ’-that which is not so co-extensive is not rieht 
notion—as the notion of 'two moons’. 
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But the substratum of Contact consists of the 
asses (of component atoms, and not of composite substances).” 
—Now what is this ‘Mass ’ ? 


The Mass (or Aggregate) may be either (a) the ‘ prdpti ’, 
combination, of several (components),—or ( b ) the manifold com¬ 
binations of a single substance.’”' 

[As regards] (a) what we would urge is that, there is no 
cognition of the contact as subsisting in combinations ; as a 
matter of fact, when one has the conception that ‘these two 
things are in contact’, he has no idea of two ‘combinations’ 
being in contact.f 

(b) “ In that case we shall define Mass as the manifold 

combinations (of a single substance).”—This also cannot be 

* This passage of the Bhasya is not quite in keeping with what we find 
in the Vartika . The two alternatives as put in the Vdrtika are—(o) -iddifd 
mfHt (which is the same an in the Bhasya) and (6) ; in the 

Bliasya, we should have something corresponding to the latter ;—now from 
what follows in the Bhasya, later on, it is clear that the second 

alternative meant by the Bhasya is that the Mass is - i.e., simply 

the group of several components ; and this is just the second alternative 
as represented in the Vartika. The only way in which the present passage 
of the Bhasya can be construed to afford the two alternatives of the Vartika 
is as follows—SpTSJf frlffdW: I (a) SUlFR^f^T or (6) 3T I. And then 

the Opponent accepts the former alternative,—wdiich statement of the 

opponent ends with -to which the Siddhantin replies with 

&c. &c. That such are the two alternatives is shown also by the Bhasya, 
under Sutra 33. But, in this construction, a new difficulty presents 
itself: The words in which the Opponent accepts the first alternative 
are read in the text, in all Mss., as , while according 

to the explanation we have provided, they should be 

which is the first alternative suggested by the Siddhantin, and which the 
Opponent accepts. 

We have however translated the passage in accordance with the explana. 
tion provided by the Bhdsyacandra ; and though this is not quite in keeping 
with the Vartika, it is the only sense that can be deduced from the words 
of the Bhasya as they stand. 

1" If the Mass is only the 'combination of particles, then, when one 
cognises tiuo masses in contact, he should have the notion of two ‘combina¬ 
tions’being in contact. As a matter of fact, however,- no -one has any 
such notion. 
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ed ; as the contact is cognised as subsisting in the same 
•stratum with Duality ; when we have the conception—‘ these 
two things are in contact,’ we do not cognise the contact as 
subsisting in any manifold combinations of things. [The 
cognition is always of the contact as subsisting in two things.] 
These two things perceived could not be in the shape of ‘ two 
Atoms ’, as no percepti m of ‘ two atoms ’ is possible (atoms 
being entirely imperceptible). From all this the conclusion is 
that’what form the substratum of the contact are two such sub¬ 
stances as are possessed of magnitude and form the substratum 
of Duality (i.e., two large substances, not many small atoms\ 

“ As a matter of fact, Con junction is only ; proximity culmi¬ 
nating in impact ; it is not something different (from the objects 
that are in contact).”—This is not true ; as Conjunction 
does actually serve to produce ( in things ) something entirely 
different ( from those things themselves ) ; for instance, Con¬ 
junction is found to be the cause (productive) of a sound 
(when the contact of the stick with the drum makes the 
the drum sound), of colour (when the contact of the Jar 
with fire produces red colour in the Jar), and of motion (when 
the contact with the ground of the ball thrown down makes 
the ball rebound ) ; and unless an entirely distinct quality 
(m the shape of Conjunction) appeared in the two things ( in 
contact ), it could not be possible to ascertain what is the 

cause of the appearance of the said sound, colour and motion ; _ 

from all this it follows that Conjunction is a quality, distinct 
(from the conjoined things) ; and it is also directly perceived 
as such* (In common parlance) we have the denial also (of 
Conjunction),—for instance, when we say—‘ the Teacher is 
with the ear-ing, and the Pupil is without the ear-ing ’ (where 
the former phrase affirms and the latter denies the conjunction 
of the Ring) [and what is thus denied must be something dif¬ 
ferent from the Pupil’s ear and the Ring] ; if a distinct quality 
(other than the two things) were not the object of the conception 
of ‘ Conjunction then the said denial must pertain to some 
thing else ; and in that case it behoves you to explain what it is 
that is denied (by the phrase ‘ the pupil is without the ear-ring’) • 


'§L 


* Pratyaya stands for pratyaksa, says Bha$yacandra. 
N, B„ 11 
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mat is to say, you should explain what is that something 
(other than a distinct quality in the shape of Conjunction ) 
which you recognise in another case, where two things are in 
contact, and which is denied by the phrase in question ( the 
pupil is without the ear-ring’)• [And as a matter of fact no 
such explanation is possible.] 

[Thus then, Conjunction being a quality, distinct, from the 
objects in. contact) whenever Conjuncion is perceived, it is 
perceived as subsisting in two large substances (and never in 
atoms) ; so that it can never be regarded as subsisting in Atoms 
[all which goes to prove the existence of the Composites as the 
substratum of Conjunction.] 


Lastly, (to be consistent) you have to deny the existence of 
‘ Communities ’, which from the basis* of all comprehensive or 
inclusive conceptions ; but if these were denied, you could not 
have such limitation to cognitions as we have [in the shape of 
the restriction of the conception of ‘ horse ’ to only particular 
individual animals, and not to others ; this restriction being 
possible only by the fact of those animals alone belonging to the 
Community ‘ Horse ’]. 


[The existence of Communities being thus undeniable] In¬ 
asmuch as no Community could he manifested (or perceived ) 
without a substratum, it is necessary to explain what that sub¬ 


stratum is. 

If it be held that—“ what forms the said substratum is only 
the Atoms arranged or grouped in a certain manner (and 
not any Composite substance) ”,—then it behoves you to explain 
whether the Atom to which the capability ( to manifest the 
Community ) belongs is itself in contact (with the perceiving 
organ) or not ; that is to say, when a particular Community is 
cognised, is it, or is it not, cognised as subsisting in the Atom- 
groups that are themselves in contact with the perceiving 
organ ? If it be held that it is cognised as subsisting 
(and perceived) in the unperceioed atoms,—then it would be 


The Bhasya uses the term 'linga’, which the V&rtika explains as 
‘ riimittabasis. The Tatparya however explains it as ‘probans’; by which 
the passage would mean that the existence of communities is proved bv 
comprehensive cognitions. 
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dIc to perceive even such atoms as are hidden from view 
lat is to say, it would be possible to perceive the Community 
as subsisting in atoms hidden from view. If, on the other 
hand, it be held that the Community is perceived as subsisting 
in the perceived atoms, then it could not be manifested in the 
inner and back parts (of the thing), which (not being in contact, 
with the perceiving organ ) are not perceived ( and this would 
be absurd).—“:But there would be manifestation of the Com¬ 
munity in that much of the thing as is perceived.”—In that 
case only that much of the Atom would be the substratum ( of 
the Community); and it would come to this that the substratum 
of the Community is only that much of the Atom as is perceived 
and in which that Community is cognised. And this would mean 
that when a certain mass of atoms is perceived, there is a diversity 
of things in it (that much which is perceived being one and 
that much which is not perceived being another) ! That is to say 
when a certain mass of atoms in the shape of a Tree is perceived, 
there is perceived a plurality of trees—and each of those portions 
of the mass wherein the community ‘Tree’ is perceived would be 
a distrinct Tree ! [which is absurd.] 



Frdm all this we conclude that what serves to manifest a 
particular community is some such entirely distinct substance 
as subsists in the aggregated Atoms ; and this distinct substance 
is the Composite ( as something different from the component 
atoms ). 


Section 6 

Examination of Inference 
Sutras 38-39 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Perception has been examined; we now start the examination 
of Inference. 

Sutra 38 

Purvapaksa '-—'Inference cannot be an Instrument of Right 
Cognition,—as [in the particular instances cited of the three 
hinds of Inference] the Premises are untrue—in view of 
Obstruction, Demolition and Resemblance.” 
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The word ‘ ApramSnam’ in the Sutra means that inference 
cannot even once be the means of the (definite) right cognition of 
anything. * 

“(a) [Under Su. 1-1-5 the Bhasya has cited as an instance of 
the ‘S'esaoat’ Inference—the inference of the fact of it having 
rained up the river from perceiving the river to be fullnow ] 
as a matter of fact, the river may be seen to be full also by rea¬ 
son of its course being blocked (by a dam) ; hence from the mere 
perception of the fullness of the river, to conclude that the 
Rain-god has rained in the regions up the river cannot be a 


correct Inference. 

“(5) [As an instance of the ‘ Piirvavat ’ Inference some 
writers have cited the inference that * it is going to rain ’ from 
perceiving the ants running away with their eggs ; now] as a 
matter of fact, the running about of the ants with their eggs 
might be due to the demolition of their nests; so that from seeing 
the ants running about with their eggs, to conclude that it is 
going to rain’ cannot be a correct Inference, t 


* The Tdtparya 6ays that MkmK'MT of the Bhdsya must be taken in 
the sense of ; because (the Parisuddhi adds) some sort of 

cognition may be brought about by even wrong premises. The Bhasya- 
eandra also explains as 


f ' Piirvavat ’ Inference consists in the inferring of the effect from the 
perception of its cause ; but as a matter of fact, the running about of the 
ants with the eggs cannot be regarded as the cause of rain ; for the simple 
reason that there is rain even without the running about of the ants. The 
fact however which makes the ants running about an indication of 
coming rain is the fact that what brings about rain is some sort of commo¬ 
tion in the elements, in the form, for instance, of the rising of heat¬ 
waves below the earth’s surface; but before this commotion brings on 
rain, it produces certain other phenomena also ; and the running about of 
the ants is one of these phenomena ;—the ants being turned out of their 
nests underground by the sudden rising of the heat-waves, and thus carry¬ 
ing away their eggs outside. So that the appearance of ants thus running 
about leads to the inference of the elemental commotion, which is the 
precursor and cause of rain ; and from this we go on to the inference that ‘it 
is going to rain.’ In this manner alone can we regard the instance as one of 
Piirvavat Inference. But it is possible that- a man may infer the coming 
of rain, without regarding the ants running about as the cause of rain; that is, 
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(c) “[Some writers have cited the inference of the presence 
the peacock —from the hearing of the peacock’s scream; but] 
as a matter of fact, a man might be mimicking the peacock’s 
scream ; so that on account of this resemblance (between the 
real peacock’s scream and the man’s mimicking of it), the in¬ 
ference of the peacock’s presence from hearing of what sounds 
like its scream cannot but be incorrect.”* * 

Sutra 39 


[Reply to the Purvapaksa-Sutra ]— Not so ; because [what 
are the real Probans in the three Inferences cited] are entirely 
different from —(a) such (rise of water) as is restricted to 
one place, ( b) such (running about of ants with their eggs) 
as is due to fright, and (c) such (Peacock’s scream) as is a 
mere resemblance of it. 


BHASYA 


As a matter of fact, the 'falsity’ that has been urged does 
not apply to Inference ; it is clear that what is not an In¬ 
ference has been mistaken for Inference (by the Purvapaksin). 

How so ?” Well, in reality, what can be rightly regarded as 
the Probans of an Inference is not anything in its mere un¬ 
qualified (vague, general) form. For instance, [in the case of 
the three Inferences cited], (a) when one infers that ‘the Rain- 
god has rained in the regions above the river’, from the fact 
that the river is full, he does so, not by merely perceiving a rise 
in the river, but by perceiving that the water previously existing 
in the river has become qualified (augmented) by rain-water, 

it may be an act of simple inductive reasoning ; in which case this would be 
an instance of the Samanyatodrsta Inference. 

As a matter of fact the instance of Purvavat Inference cited by the 
Bhdsya under 1-1-5 is the inference of coming rain from the gathering of 
clouds. The case of the ants running leading to the inference of coming 
rain has been cited by other writers. 

* The Vdrtika takes this third instance as the inference of the 
presence of the peacock ; hence we have adopted that view in the transla 
tion. But the fact appears to be, as pointed out by later commentators on 
the Sutra, that the inference is of the presence of clouds ; so that the three 
•cases could be then of past, future and present rains. But by the Vartika’s 
interpretation also the third would be a case of inference of something 
present; the difference being that while the other two refer to rain, the third 
refers to something else. 
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•that the velocity of the stream-current has increased,and that l 
stream is carrying along in its course flakes of foam, fruits, leaves 
and logs of wood ;* * * § —( b ) when one infers coming rain , h^. does 
so from the fact that whole hosts of ants are running about I 
(calmly and peacefully) with their eggs, and not only a ew 
ants ;—(c) and lastly, the third Inference (that of the presence of 
the Peacock from hearing the Peacock’s scream) is wrong only 
when the scream is in reality not that of a Peacock, and the ob¬ 
server fails to perceive the fact that ‘this what I am hearing is not 
the screaming of the Peacock, but some other sound resembling 
it but when the observer hears a particular (qualified) kind of 
Sound (r. e., a Sound in the musical tone called sadja \ m 
which the peacock’s scream is always pitched), he realises 
that what he is hearing is that peculiar 'Sound which can 
emanate only from the peacock, and then what leads to the right 
Inference of the peacock’s presence is that particular kind of 

Sound ( pitched in the ‘ Sadja ’ tone, and not what merely re¬ 
sembles it vaguely ) ;§ such infallible Inference of the peacock s 
presence from its scream is drawn by serpents ( who can never 
mistake any mimicking Sound to be the peacock’s scream ). 
Thus then, it is clear that when a person tries to infer, from 
the perception of an tin-qualified thing, something that can be 
inferred from the perception of a particular qualified thing, the 
fault lies with the inferring person, not with the Inferen ce itself. 


* All these additional ideas do not arise when the rise is due to some 
obstruction placed in the course of the stream* 

t The Bhasyacandra explains 1 as : <a 

large number of ants running about in friendly groups.’ 

And when the running about is due to fright caused by the demolition 
of the nests, there would be only a few of them running about, distractedly, 
and not hosts of them, calmly and peacefully. 

§ So also in th e first Inference, it would be wrong only if the man 
failed to notice that the rise in the river was due to its course having been 
obstructed ; and the second Inference would be wrong only if the man failed 
to perceive that only a few ants were running about through fright caused 
by the destruction of a particular ant-nest. 
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Section 7 

Examination of the nature of Time—specially the Present. 

Sutras 40-44 

BHASYA 

It has been asserted (in the Bhasya, under Su. 1.1.5) that 
Inference is applicable to ail three points of time because it 
apprehends the three points of time. Against this also'' the 
following objection has been raised (by the Bauddha)— 

Sutra 40 

[Purvapaksa] — 1 ‘There is no Present (Time) ; for when an 
object falls, the only possible points of time are—that which 
has.been fallen through, and that which has to be fallen 
through. ”t 

BHASYA 

“When the fruit becomes detached from the stalk (it falls 
and) comes gradually nearer and nearer to the ground; now 
while it is so nearing the ground, the space above the fruit (and 
below the tree) is space traversed ; and the time related to that 
traversed space is' ‘'that' which has been fallen through ” (i.e. the 
Past)-, and the space below the fruit (and above the ground) is the 
space to be traversed ; and the time related to this latter space is 
‘ that which has to be fallen through' (i.e. the Future) ;—and (apart 
from these two) there is no third space, in relation to which 
there could be the notion of being traversed, which would give 
rise to the conception of the Present Time. From this we 
conclude that there is no such thing as Present Time.” 

Sutra 41 

[Answer to the Purvapaksa] — [If there is no ’Present’ 
Time] the other two (‘Past’ and ‘Future’) also would be 
inconceivable ; as these are relative to that. 

* The Bhasyacandra interprets the cha to mean that the opponent 
objects to the three points of time, just as he does to the three kinds of 
Reason (dealt with in the preceding Section). 

' -f Dr. Satish Chandra Vidvabhusana finds in this Sutra a distinct 
■reference to the . The mere mention of a doctrine, however, 

does not justify us to regard it as referring to any particular work. 
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As a matter of fact, Time is not manifested by (conceived of 
in relation to) Space ; it is manifested by Action" of falling, f.i.; so 
that we have the conception of the time that has been fallen through 
(i.e. Past Time) when the action of falling,— which is expressed by 
the phrase ‘it falls’ —has ceased : and when that same action is 
going to happen, we have the conception of Time that has to be 
fallen through (i-e. Future Time) ; and lastly, when the action of 
the thing is perceived as going on at the time, we have the con¬ 
ception of ‘ Present ’ Time. Under the circumstances, if a person 
were never to perceive the action as going on at the ^time, 
what could he conceive of as ‘having ceased’ or as going 
to happen’ ? For as a matter of fact, what is meant by time 
having been fallen through’ is that the action of ' falling ’ is 
over, has ceased; and what is meant by ‘ time to be fallen 
through ’ is that the action is going to happen ; so that at both 
these points of time (Past and Future) the object is devoid of the 
action ; whereas when we have the idea that the thing is 
falling’, the Object is actually connected (imbued) with 
the action ; so that what the Present Time apprehends (indi¬ 
cates) is the actual existing connection of the Object and the 
Action ; and thus it is only on the basis of this (existing connec¬ 
tion and the time indicated by it) that we can have the con¬ 
ception of the other two points of Time (Past and Future); 
which latter, for this reason, would not be conceivable if the 
‘ Present ’ Time did not exist. [Thus then all the three points 
of Time being realities, there is nothing wrong in the idea that 
‘ Inference is applicable to the three points of Time’.]t 


* It is true Time is conceived of only in relation to some Kriyd, but 
Kriyd stands for action in general, not for mere motion , as the opponent 
has taken it.— Bha$yacandra. 

+ The reality of the conception ‘the thing is falling'— on which the 
idea of Present Time is based—cannot be denied ; as it is attested by 
direct Perception—says the Parisuddhi. If the present action were not there, 
what would be there that is produced by the gravity of the thing when its 
support has been removed (and when it falls) ? Whose effect would it be 
that the thing touches the ground ? Neither the Past nor the Future could 
be the effect or the cause ; as they are non-existent at the time.— Tatparya. 
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Sutra 42 


<§L 


and 


As a matter of fact, the conceptions of ‘ Past 
future ’ cannot be merely relative to each other. 

bhasya 

If the conceptions of ‘Past’ and ‘ Future ’ could be merely 
relative to each other,—‘ accomplished on the basis of each 
other’,—then we might accept the rejection of the ‘Present’. 
As a matter of fact, however, neither the conception of ‘Future’ 
can be based upon the conception of the ‘Past’, nor that of the 
Past’ can be based upon that of the ‘Future’. By what reason¬ 
ing and by what means would the conception of ‘Past’ be 
obtained ?—How too in relation to the notion of ‘Past’ would 
you obtain the notion of ‘ Future ? ’—Or by what means would 
.you get at the conception of the ‘Future’ at all? That is to 
say, all this cannot be explained, if you reject the ‘Present’ time 

It might be urged that-“there are several such pairs 

, as ' lon * and short ! ’ and »«*«■- 

f., ’ f a l d ’ Where ° ne is merel y re lative to the 

fatal''TuV S3me manner thC COnCe P tions of and 
Mure cou d be accomplished entirely in relation to each other.” 

ihis, however, cannot be accepted, in the absence of special 
reasons. 1 hat is to say, just as you have cited some examples 
) 1 r ® Idtlve terms), so could we also cite some counter-examples 
to s ow that conceptions do not arise merely in relation to 
eac other) ; for instance, just as the pairs of conceptions as 
colour and touch',‘odour and taste' are such in which the con¬ 
ceptions are not merely relative to each other, in the same 
manner the conceptions of ‘past and future’ also could not 
be accomplished entirely in relation to each other. [And 
unless you have adduced some special reason in favour of the 
effectiveness of your examples, we cannot accept them in the 
face of these counter-examples.] [We have answered your are 
ment after assuming that the instances you have cited ^ 
really those of purely relative conceptions.] As a matte/of 
fact, however, there can be no conceptions which are acTom 
Phshed merely in relation to each other ; for if one were entirelv 
dependent upon the other, then, the negation of one would 
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the negation of the other, and thus there would be negat 
of both ; that is to say, if the existence of one were entirely 
dependent upon the other, then, upon what would the existence 
of the former be dependent ?-And if the existence of. . the 
former depended upon the other, on what would the existence 
of this latter depend ?—And thus as in the absence of the one, 
the other could net be possible, the result would be that both 

would be impossible. ( 

INTRODUCTORYBHASYA 

Further, Present Time is indicated by the existence of 
things as we find in such conceptions as ‘ the Substance 
exists ’, ‘Quality is there’, ‘ Motion is there’, and so on.’ So that 
for one who does not admit this 

Sutra 43 

There being no ‘ Present’, there could be no cognition of 
anything (by any Instrument of Cognition), as no Perception 
would be possible, t 

BHASYA 


Perception is brought about by the contact of the sense-organ 
with the object; X and that which is not present —that is (ex- 
hypothesi) which is non-existent —cannot be in contact with a 
sense-organ ; and there is nothing which our Opponent accepts 
as present or existing ; so that for him there can be no cause of 
perception (in the shape of sense-object contact), no object of per¬ 
ception (in the shape of existing things), and no perceptional cog¬ 
nition. And there being no Perception, there could be no Infer¬ 
ence or Verbal Cognition, as both of these are. based upon Per¬ 
ception. Thus all Instruments of Cognition becoming impossible 
there could be no cognition of anything at all. 


* That is to say, the Present Time is indicated, not only by the notion 
of Falling, but also by the existence of things.—i.e. by the action of Being. 
This is meant to be an introduction to the following Sutra.—Tatparya. 

t The actions of Falling and the like are such as appear and disappear 
[so that they do not extend over all present things] ; but the action of Being 
is one that extends over all present things *, so that if you cenv t le lesent , 
which is indicated by an action (of Being) that extends over ail things, you 
make ‘Perception’ impossible, and thence every other form of cognition 
also becomes impossible.— Tatparya. 

^ ‘Which presupposes the present existence of the Object, the Organ 
and the Contact. — Bhasyacandra. 
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hen again, as a matter of fact, the Present Time is actually 
recognised in two ways ;—sometimes it is indicated by the exist¬ 
ence of things (i.e. by the mere action of-Being), —as for instance, 
in the conception ‘the Substance exists, ’—and sometimes it is 
indicated by a series of actions, — e.g. in such conceptions as he 
is cooking’, ‘he is cutting', ; this ‘ series of actions ’ may consist' 
either in several actions bearing upon a single thing, or i n 


,( SI. 


a repetition of the same action (on the same thing); of the rorm- 
er kind is the action spoken of as ‘ is cooking’, w r hich consists of 
several actions bearing upon the same thing the action of 
‘ cooking ’ comprising the actions of placing the pot upon the oven, 
pouring water into the pot. Putting rice into it,fetching juel , 
lighting the fire, stirring with the ladle , straining the gruel, and 
bringing down the pot from the oven -,—in the action of ‘ cutting ’ 
on the other hand, we have a repetition of the same action; for 
a man is said to be ‘cutting’ wood when he repeatedly raises the 
axe and lets it fall upon the wood. Now (in both these cases') 
that wdiich is being cooked and that which is. being cut is that 
which is being acted upon [i.e. connected with an action at the 
present’ time]. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Inasmuch as it is only in connection with v : hat is being done 
(being operated upon by an Action) that,— 

Sutra 44 

—we have the conceptions of ‘ has been done ’ and ' to be 
done ’—it follows that the idea (of the Present) is established 
in both ways. 

tr BHASYA 

When the ‘ series of actions ’ ( comprising Cooking ) is not 
yet commenced and is only intended to be done, it is spoken 
of as ‘ will cook ’; which denotes the ‘ Future ’ Time ;—when 
the ‘ series of actions ’ has ceased and its purpose accomplished, 
it is spoken of as ‘has cooked’ ; which denotes the ‘Past’ Time;— 
and lastly, when the series of actions has commenced (and 
has not ceased), it is spoken of as is cooking ’; which denotes 
the ‘Present’ Time. Now of these, that which has ceased is w^hat is 

* The fuel-fetching and fire-lighting should come first ; as they do 
in the Vdrtika. 
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spoken of as 1 has been done that which is intended to be done 
(and not yet commenced) is what is spoken of as to be done , 
and that which is going on (has been commenced and has not 
ended) is spoken of as ‘ being done Now we find here that 
the collocation of the three points of time is with reference to 
* series of actions ’ (of Cooking), and is possible only ^when it ; 
conceived of as ‘ present being spoken of either as is cooking 
or as ‘is being cooked’; wherein what is expressed is the conti¬ 
nuity of the series of actions, and not either non-commencement or 
cessation. This ‘ Present ’ is conceived of in both ways i. e. 

(1) as not mixed up with the notions of Past and Future, an 

(2) as mixed up with them ;* that conception of Present which 
is unmixed, we find in such expressions as ‘ the substance exists , 
where the Present is indicated by the mere existence (continuity 
of the Substance) ; while such expressions as ‘ is cooking , is 
cutting ’ and the like indicate the Present as involving all three 
points, of Time, and as expressing the continuity of a series of 

actions .t There are other ways also of this involved use of the 

Present Tense, met with in ordinary usage when, for ins¬ 
tance, it is used with a view to denote proximity ( to Past or 
Future ), and such other ideas.t 

From all this the conclusion is that there is such a thing as 

the ‘Present’ Time. 


Section 8 

Examination of Analogical Cognition 
Sutras 45-49 


Sutra 45 

[Purvapaksa ]—“There can be no Analogy on the basis of 
either perfect or partial resemblance.”—! 

# -phe Bhasyacandra explains 'apavrktah’ and ‘vyapavrktah as 

‘ rahitah’ and ‘sahitah . . 

t When we say‘he is cooking’, some of the actions composing e 
composite act of cooking have been done, while some are being done an 


some are yet to be done. 

X For examples, see Vartiha. 


§ When one perceives the resemblance in the animal before him, of 

the bull, and remembers at the same time the advice that ‘as is the bull so 
is the gavaya 1 ,—this perception of resemblance along with the remembrance 
becomes the means that accomplishes the cognition of the connection of 
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*' (A) There can be no Analogy on the basis of perfect or 
absolute resemblance ; for certainly there can be no such concep¬ 
tion as ‘ as the bull so the bull ’ [and this would be the sense 
of the sentence ‘ as the bull so the gavaya ’, if perfect resemblance 
between the two were meant]. (B) Nor can Analogy be based 
upon partial resemblance-, forthere is no such conception 
as ‘ as the bull so the buffalo ’ [and this is what the sentence 
* as the bull so the gavaya ’ might mean, if the sense conveyed 
were that of semi-perfect resemblance ; as the buffalo has many, 
points of resemblance to the bull], (C) Nor lastly can Analogy 
be based upon partial or slight resemblance ; for all things cannot 
be conceived of as resembling one another [and such would be the 
said Analogy, if it were based upon slight resemblance, for all 
things are similar in some way or the other].” 


Sutra 46 

[Puroapaksa answered ]—-Inasmuch as Analogy is based 
upon such resemblance as is actually recognised, there is no 
room for the objection that has been urged* 

the name‘gavaya'with the animal perceived. So that this recognition of 
the connection-of the name is ‘Analogical Cognition 5 ; and the means by 
which this is brought about has been called ‘Analogy.’ This, the Purva- 
paksin says, is not right; for does the advice upon which the cognition 
is based as the bull so the gavaya '—denote perfect resemblance, 
or semi-perfect (almost perfect) resemblance, or only slight, partial, resem¬ 
blance ? Neither of these is possible. 

I he exact sense convey ed by a sentence depends upon the context 
and such other circumstances ; so that what particular sort of ressemblance 
is expressed by a certain sentence will be contigent upon these, e.g., when 
the advisory sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya 1 , is addressed to a person 
who knows such animals as the buffalo and the like, it is semi-perfect 
resemblance that is meant; so that w'hen the man sees the gavaya , and finds 
that it has several points of resemblance to the bull, he recognises it as 
the ‘Gavaya 5 ; even though there is similar resemblance between the bull 
and the buffalo, the man will not recognise the animal as a ‘buffalo’, for 
as already pointed out, he perfectly knows what a buffalo is ; then under the 
special circumstances of the case, the sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya' 

could never be understood to mean ‘as the bull so the buffalo. 5 _ Tatparya ' 

The Sutra speaks of ‘such resemblance as is recognised 5 * and the 
Parisuddhi adds that what is meant is that resemblance of which the idea is 
derived from the particular advisory sentence—e. g. ‘as the bull so the 
gavaya'. 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Analogy (mentioned in the advisory 
sentence) does not proceed on the basis of either P e ’- iec or 
semi-perfect or slight resemblance ; it proceeds wit i re eren 
(i. e. as indicative, and on the basis, of), such resemblance as 
is actually recognised (from the advisory sentence) and wh ich 
arises in reference to («. e. as indicative nf, pointing to) he 
relation of cause and effect* [between the : na o n \ 
recognition of the connection of the particular name with the 
particular thing]-t And in a case where these conditions a^e 
found to be present, Analogy cannot be denied. For this reason 
the objection that has been urged (in Su. 44) is not relevant. 

' INTRODUCTORY bhasya 

[The Purvapaksin says]-“In that case, Analogical Cognition 
may be regarded as purely inferential ” : 

Sutra 47 

“Because it consists in the cognition of what is not 
perceived by means of what is perceived.” 

. bhAsya 

“That is to say. just as the cognition of Fire, which is not 
perceived, by means of Smoke, which is perceived, is Inferen¬ 
tial— so the cognition of the unperceived gaVaya by means of 
the’ perceived bull should be inferential-- so that .Analogical 
Cognition does not in any way differ from the Inferential. I 
-* ~Thatrelation subsisting between what is known and what 

"T b. tto restriction .. to pcticni., sot, of 

resemblance upon which Analogy can be based. What happens is tha 
rLne has Lome cognisant of some sort of resemblance, by means of 
the'ad'visory S sentence, hfcomes to recognise the relation of cause and effect, 
between the Zmblance and the cognition of the connection of the part.cular 
thing and the particular name. And what precise sort * “ 

recognised will depend upon circumstances ; so that there c Qr ' on 

restriction as that Analogy is based upon perfect ■ 

semi-perfect resemblance only, or on slight resemblance only.-{Tatparya 

^'T^The sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya’ describes the unperceived 
gavaya, through the perceived bull; and one who has heat t is oentence, 
when he comes to perceive the gavaya, he does not apprehend anything 
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* The Siddhantin answers—Analogical Cognition does differ 
from the inferential. “By what reasoning do you arrive at this 
conclusion ?”. [The answer is given in the Sutra.]— 


Sutra 48 


In regard to the ‘Unperceived’ Gavaya we do not find 
any use for the particular Instrument of Cognition called 
‘Analogy.’ 


BHASYA 

[What actually happens in Analogical Cognition is as 
follows]—A person, who has seen the Bull and has been apprised 
of the resemblance (between the Bull and the Gavaya), comes 
to perceioe an animal (of unknown name) resembling the Bull, 
and then arrives at the cognition, ‘this is gavaya,’ in which he 
recognises the application of the name- ‘gavaya’ ;—now this 
certainly is not Inference.* * 


more than what he has learnt from the said sentence ; even the connection 
of the name 'gavaya’ with the particular animal is known only from that 
sentence. So that in analogical cognition, the cognition of the perceived 
bull gives rise to the cognition of the animal bearing the name of ‘gavaya’, 
which is not perceived. [Even though the gavaya is actually perceived when 
the analogical cognition appears, yet the animal as bearing the particular 
name can never be said to be perceived ; for the application of the name 
depends entirely upon the advisory sentence : so that when the qualifying 
name is not-perceived, even though the aninal itself is perceived, yet as 
along with the qualification, the animal is 'not perceived’ .] Thus, being the 
cognition of the unperceived by means of the perceived, Analogical Cognition 
is purely inferential. Such is the sense of the Purvapaksa. — Tatparya. 

* The species ‘gavaya’ is that to which the name 'gavaya’ belongs ; 
this i s not cognised by means of the sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya ’ ; 
all that this sentence expresses is the resemblance to the bull of a certain 
unknown animal", nor does the word ‘ gavaya’ as occurring in the sentence 
denote the said resemblance ; so that at the time that the sentence is heard, 
the man does not become cognisant of the connection between the name 
'gavaya’ and the unknown animal; and what actually happens in analogical 
cognition is that, when the particular animal comes to be actually seen, the 
species to which that animal belongs becomes perceived ; and thence results 
the cognition that this animal belongs to the species named ‘gavaya’ ; and 
this is the operation of ‘analogy’, which is thus found to operate upon the 
perceived, and not unperceived gavaya. — Tatparya. 
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[There is a further difference between Analogical and In¬ 
ferential Cognitions]—Analogy is (propounded) for the sake ot 
another person ; that is to say, it is propounded by a person who 
knows both members (of resemblance), for the benefit of an¬ 
other person to whom one member, the upameya (the object 
that is described as resembling a known thing), is not known. 

Says the Opponent,-“If what you mean, is that Analogy is 
for the benefit of another person, then what you say is not right; 
for as a matter of fact, the cognition arising therefrom belongs 
to the man himself; certainly, my good Sir, when the man 
propounds the analogy in the words, ‘as the bull so the gavaya , 
the cognition produced by it arises in the man himself (just as 
much as in another person) [so that being for one’s own benefit 
as well as for that of another person, Analogy is exactly like 


Inference].” 

We do not deny that the resulting cognition arises in the 
man also; what we mean is that the propounder’s own cognition 
is not analogical ; for ‘Analogy is that which accomplishes what 
has to be accomplished on the basis of well-known resemblance 
(says the Sutra, 1-1-6) ; and certainly for the man to whom both 
members of the analogy are well-known, and as such fully ac¬ 
complished , there can be no relation (between Analogy and the 
Cognition) of what is to be accomplished and the means accom¬ 
plishing it. 


Further— 


Sutra 49 


Inasmuch as Analogy is always stated in the form as 
_ so * cannot be regarded as non-different (from Inference). 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, Analogy is always stated in the form 

‘ as _so’, by means of which the common property (constituting 

resemblance) is mentioned ; sonhat it cannot be the same as 
Inference. This also is what constitutes a difference between 
Analogy and Inference. 

* sriipr is the better reading as found in the Puri Mss. For 


also the Puri Mss. read *, but from what follows 

in L. 4 below appears to be the better reading. 






EXAMINATION OF PRAMANAS 

Section 8 

Examination of Word (in general). 

Sutra 50-57 
Sutra 50 

[ Puroapaksa ]— “ ‘Word’ is ‘Inference’,—(I) because its 
objective is such as is amenable to Inference only,—being 
(as it is) not apprehended (by Perception).”— 

bhasya 

(I) “ Word is only Inference, and not a separate Instru¬ 
ment of Cognition. ‘ Why so ? ’ Because the objective of (object 
cognised by means of) Word is such as is amenable to Inference. 

‘ How do you know that it can be inferred ? ’ Because 't is not 
apprehended by means of Perception. In the case of Inference 
what happens is that the Subject, which is not already appre¬ 
hended by means of Perception, comes to be cognised afterwards 
by means of the already known* Probans;—such is the process 
of Inference and in the case of Word, also an object which 
is not already known (by means of Perception) comes to be 
cognised afterwards, by means of the already-known Word — 
such is the process of verbal cognition. Thus we find that 
Word ’ is only ‘ Inference ’ (and Verbal Cognition is purely 
Inferential).! 

introductory bhasya 

For the following reason also ‘Word’ is only ‘inference’_ 

Siitra 51 

(»1) Because cognitions do not involve two diverse 
processes.” 

When ihe Instruments of Cognition’ are different from 
one another, .he cognition (brought about by them) involves 
two distinct processes ; for instance, the cognitional process 

* ‘Perceived’—says Bhasyacandra. 

t The Probans put forward in the Sutra, is the fact of the object not 

being perceptible .—says the Vartika. That cognition is called Inferential 
which apprehends an object not cognisable by Perception, and appears 'in 
the wake of Perception (of the Probans in the Inference, of the Word in 
Verbal Cognition) ; and a Verbal Cognition fulfills these conditions, it is 
purely inferential.— Tdtpcirya. 

N. B. 12 
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<SL 


,'volved in the case of Inferential Cognition is different from 
that involved in that of Analogical Cognition, as has been 
pointed out above (by the Siddhantin himself). In the case of 
Verbal and Inferential cognitions we do not meet with any such 
diversity in the cognitional process ; the process in the case of 
Word being the same as that in the case of Inference. Hence, 
as there is nothing to distinguish the one from the other, Word 
must be regarded as the same as Inference.” 

Sutra 52 

III. “Also because of the presence of relationship.”* 


BHASYA 

■ III. “The clause—‘Word is the same as Inference’ (of 
9u. 49) should be construed with this Sutra also. A s a matter 
of fact, we find that the Cognition of a thing by means of a 
Word appearstonly when there is a relationship between the 
Word and the thing denoted by it, and this relationship is fully 
known ; exactly in the same manner as the Cognition of the 
Probandum by means of the inferential Probans appears only 
when there is a relationship between the Probans and the 
Probandum, and this relationship is fully known.” 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


It has been urged (in Su. 49) that—“(Word should be re¬ 
garded as Inference) because its object is such as is amenable 
to Inference.” But this is not right ;t [because] 

Sutra 53 


[As a matter of fact]—the Right Cognition of a thing arises 
from Word on the strength of the assertion of a trustworthy 
person.§ 


* ‘That is, the relation of invariable concomitance.’— Bhasyacandra. 

■f is the right reading found in the Puri Mss ; and supported by 

the Vartika and the Bhasyacandra ; which latter remarks that 'tanna’, ‘this 
is not right’, is the proposition in proof of which the reason is propounded 
by the Sutfa. 

§ Sutra MSS. A and B and also the Benares edition of the Vartika read 
instead of : 

The Bhasya and the Vartika explain this Siitra simply to mean that 
what is essential in Verbal Cognition is the connection of a trustworthy 
person ; which is not necessary in the case of Inferential Cognition. The 
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) In the case of such imperceptible things as ‘ Heaven 
e Celestial Nymvhs’, the ‘ Uttara-Kuru ‘ the world as con¬ 
sisting of the Seven Continents and the Oceans ’,*—the right 
cognition that we have does not arise from the mere Word 
as the Purvapaksa argument implies); it arises from the fact 
that the Word is pronounced by a reliable person (who cannot 
pronounce a word unless there is a real thing corresponding to 
that word); we conclude this from the fact that there is no 
right cognition when the Word is not known to be pronounced 
by a reliable person. And certainly this circumstance (connec¬ 
tion of the reliable person) is not present in the case of Inference. 

(II) As for the argument ( put forward in Su. 50 ) that 
the Cognitions do not involve two diverse processes , —well, what 
we have just pointed out constitutes, in itself, a diversity in 
the processes of inferential and verbal cognitions ; such being the 
points of difference between the two, it is not a valid reason°that 
has been urged (by the Purvapaksin in Bhasya) to the effect that 
there is no difference between them. 

(HI) As regards the third Purvapaksa argument —because 
of the presence of relationship— what we would point out is that 

rXT 1 F° rd and hS Den ° tati0n > while ^ere is one kind of 

admi th P t 1 WC ad ™ t) thCre 18 an ° ther we do not 
admit , that is to say, we do admit that there is such relation 

between them as is expressed by the assertion ‘such is the deno- 


l atpaT yo. however, more in keeping with the form of the Purvapaksa area 
ment, interprets ,t to mean that the cognition produced by Word in re«rd 

niZt erCCPt f 6 th!ngS ^ g<>t at ’ ^ by — of Inference, but through th e 

1 ™ d i, “‘ muoh '‘ ,b ~ .» 
in rvora, me resultant Cognition cannot be regarded as Inferential 

It proceeds to show that the relation between the Word and the Verbal 
Cognition ,8 not the same as that between the Probans and Inferential 
Cognition ; for in the latter the Probans must subsist in the Subject of tb 
Inferential Cognition ; while Word never subsists in the subject of V u , 
Cognitions. Such being the material difference between Inference and wr 
the Bhasya and Vdrtika have put forward the connection of Wo . . d ’ 

a reliable person as what distinguishes it from Inference simnl u W ‘ th 
of adding a further reason.—says the Tatparya. ' - wa y 

* The right reading is supplied by the Bhasyacandra-y^q^ ^ 
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fn of the Word’, where 1 word ’ is in the Possessive ca 
Taking the Genitive case-ending); but we do not admit that 
between them there is any such relation as consists in Contact 
[or Inherence ;* * * § and it is only on the basis of some relationship 
of this latter kind that verbal cognition could be regarded as 
inferential ]. “ But why is such relation not admitted ?: For 

the simple reason that no such relation can he recognised by 
means of any Instrument of Cognition. t For instance,§ the 

Contact between the Word and its denotation cannot be recognis¬ 



ed by means of Inference, as it is beyond the reach of the 
sense-organs ; that is to say, the object denoted by the Word is 
beyond the reach of that sense-organ by which the Word itself is 
apprehended ; and [not only this, but] there are also many 
objects (of verbal cognition) that are absolutely beyond the 
reach of any sense-organ ; and as a matter of fact, only such 
contact is apprehended by the sense-organs as holds between 
objects perceptible by the same sense-organ. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Then again, if the relation comprehended as between the 
Word and the thing denoted by it were in the form of ‘contact’, 
then (a) either the thing would go over to (come into juxtaposi¬ 
tion with) the Word,—or ( b ) the Word would go over to the thing, 
—or (c) both would go over to both. Now in regard to these, we 
find that — 


* Praptih samyogasamavaydnyatarah — ‘Bhasyacandra’. 

f In both editions of the Vartika this is printed as a Sutra. But it is 

not found either in the Nydyasucinibandha, or any of the Sutra Mss. 

§ Why the Bhasya selects for attack the relation of contact is thus 
explained by the Tatparya —The natural (permanent) relationship between 
Word and its denotation could be only one of the following kinds— (a) it 
might be of the nature of identity ; or (b) it might consist in the relation of 
denoter and denoted, that which makes cognisable and that which is cognised; 
or (c) it might be in the nature of contact. Now, that the relation cannot be 
that of identity we have already shown under Su. 1-1-4. while explaining the 
term ’avyapadesyavi occurring in the definition of Perception. As for (b), 
though we admit of this relationship, we do not admit it to be eternal, as 
the Mimamsakas hold ; this we shall show later on (vide Tatparya, P. 290, 
jj. 18. et. s«g). So that all that remains to be refuted is the relation of 
Contact. 
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Sutra 54 



There can be no such relation [between the Word and 
its Denotation] also because we do not find (actual) filling, 
burning and cutting (a) ; 

And because the place ( 0 / utterance ) and the cause {human effort) 
are not coexistent* ( b ) ;—this (additional argument) is what is 
indicated by the particle 1 ca ’, ' also ’ in the Sutra, t 

[It has been shown that the ‘contact’ between the Word and 
the thing denoted by it cannot be cognised by means of 
Perception.]-—(a) Nor can it be known by means of Inference 
that the thing goes over to the W’ord ; for if it did so, it would 
mean that the thing goes over to the Word ; and as the Word is 
uttered in the mouth§ and by the effort (subsisting in the Soul of 
the Man pronouncing the word), there should be filling of the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘Food’,— burning in the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘ Fire ’—and cutting in the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘ Sword ’ [as the things, 
food, fire and sword, which are denoted by the three words, 
would, under the theory, go over to the Word, which has appear¬ 
ed in the mouth] ; as a matter of fact, however, no such effects 
are perceived ; so that, inasmuch as no such effects are produced, 
the conclusion is that there is no such relation of contact (bet¬ 
ween the Word and the thing denoted ; in the sense that the 
thing goes over to the Word). 


( b) As regards the second alternative—that the Word goes 
oyer to the Thing,— if this w r ere so, then no utterance of the 
Word would be possible, as neither the place (of utterance) nor 
its cause would be co-existent (at the place where the Thing is) ; 
—the place’ of utterance is the throat and such other parts of 
the body, and its ‘cause’ consists of the particular effort of man ; 
and neither of these would subsist where the Thing exists .% 

* Parasparasdmdnadhi-kciranyam na sambliavati-ityarthah-Bhasyacandra. 

t The first alternative (a) is not possible, because of the reason given 
in the Sutra; the second alternative (6) is not possible, because of the 
reason added in the Bhasya, as implied by the particle 'ch i' . These reasons 
are explained by the Bhdsya in the next sentence. 

§ SUMUr’TM is the right reading ; supported by all but three Mss. and 
also by the Vartika. 

J Both—place of utterance and human effort—subsist in the man’s 
body, while the Thing is outside. 
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^yyc) Lastly, as each of the two alternatives has been found 
ue untenable individually, it is not possible to accept the third 
alternative, that both (the Word and the Thing) go over to both. 

The conclusion thus is that there can be no ‘ contact bet¬ 
ween the Word and the Thing* 

Sutra 55 


(flT 

i tojl J 


[Says the 0 PP onent]-“From the fact of there being a 
limitation upon the denotation of Words, there can be no 
denial (of relationshi P between them).” 

BHASYA 


“Inasmuch as we see that there is a limitation as to the 
cognition of certain things arising from certain words we inter 
that what causes this limitation is some sort of relationship 
between the words and the things denoted by them ;--for i 
there were no such determining relation, every word would 
denote every thing. For this reason there cannot be a denial ot 

the said relationship.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The answer to the above argument of the Opponent is as 
follows— 


Sutra 56 

The reasoning cannot be accepted; as the cognition of the 
denotation of a Word is based upon Convention. 

4s a matter of fact, the restriction that we find in connec¬ 
tion with the denotation of words is due, not to any (eternal) 
relation between them, but to Convention. When we said on 
a previous occasion ( Vide above ) that we do admit that there 
is such relation between them as is expressed by the assertion 
‘such is the denotation of this Word’, where Word is in the 
Possessive case,— what we referred to was this Convention. 
“But what is this Convention ?” ‘Convention’ is the ordinance 
restricting the denotation of words by such injunctions as such 
and such a thing is to be denoted by such and such a word . 
And as a matter of fact, it is only when this ordinance is 
known that there arises any cognition from the use of a word ; 
while if the ordinance is not known, even though the word 
is heard pronounced, it does not give rise to any Cognition 
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expresses nothing). This fact (that verbal cognition 
arises only when one knows that ‘such and such a thing is 
denoted by such and such a word’) cannot be denied bv 
even one who holds that there is an (eternal) relationship 
between the Word and the thing denoted by it. Ordinary men 
come to recognise this Convention (which is the ordinance of 
God) bearing upon words by observing their use in common 
parlance*; and it is for the preserving of this God-made Con¬ 
vention that we have the science of Grammar, which explains 
and determines that form of speech which consists of single 
Words —[by showing that a word can be regarded as correct only 
when used in the form and in the sense imparted to it by God, 
when propounding the ordinance and thereby fixing the Conven¬ 
tion upon that word,—and it is incorrect when used in another 
form or another sense] ; and of that form of speech which 
consists of sentences , the only explanation or.definition possible is 
that it is ‘such collection of connected Words as expresses one 
complete idea.’ 

Thus we conclude that, even though the Wood is denotative, 
there is not the slightest reasont (or use) for the inferring of 
any (permanent) relationship in the form of Contact.% 

Sutra 57 

Also because there is no such limitation (in actual usage) 
among different people.§ 

The Bhasyacandra explains as fagcrffJfR, ‘the person to 

whom a direction is addressed’ ; the sentence, according to this, would 
mean the relationship is recognised by watching the action of the man to 
whom the verbal direction is addressed.’ 

t Both Puri Mss. and the Bhufyacandra read 3r-%frsfa, which gives 
good sense : ‘ not the slightest tittle of reason or use ’ ; while can 

be made to give some sense only by a forced construction. The Bhasya- 
condra explains f 3T4’ as qqpSR, purpose, use. 

t Su ch being the case, inasmuch as there is no natural relation h' 
between the Word and its denotation, it is not right for the O S 
to urge such relationship with a view to identify Word with Inference 

pSndum!-S“r? fl e . natUral re,ati ° nship between the Probans"andThe 

$ It is noteworthy that the word 'jati here stands for Peotle and not 
Mlfcfihis^ 6 Bkdm P ara P hrases the t<;rm as referring to ifsis, Aryas and 
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BHASYA 

[Because there is diversity in actual usage among diverse 
people,] the denotation of things by words must be regarded as 
based upon convention, and not upon any natural relationship. 
As a matter of fact, we find that among such diverse people as 
Sages, Aryas and Mlechchhns, they make use of words for ex¬ 
pressing things in any way they choose (without any restriction!, 
and if there were any natural relationship between Words and 
their denotations, no such arbitrary usage would be possible ; for 
instance, in the case of the light of fire, we find that its capability 
of being the cause of making colour cognised (where the relation¬ 
ship is natural and eternal), does not fail among any particulai 
people at all.* 

Section 10 

On 1 Word ’ in Particular [f. e. Scripture] 

Sutras 58-69 

[Purvapaksa] —“In the Scriptural texts dealing respectively 
with—(a) the Putrakama Isti (the sacrifice laid down for the 
purpose of obtaining a son), ( b) the Havana (oblations) and 
(c) Repetitions— 

Sutra 58 

“That (Word) cannot be regarded as an Instrument 
of Right Cognition, because of such defects as (A) Falsity, 

(B) Contradiction and (C) Tautology.’’ 

BHASYA 

The pronoun ‘ that ’ in the Sutra is meant by the revered 
author of the Sutra to refer to a particular kind of Word. 

Word cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Right Cog¬ 
nition (i.e. trustworthy). Why ? 

* (a) The word 'yava is used by the Aryas to express barley, and by the 
Mlechhas to express long-pepper J ( b ) the word ‘ trivrt is used by Rsis in tb e 
sense of nine hymns, and the Aryas used it in the sense of a particular 
creeper. Such diversity of usage could not be possible if there were a 
natural relationship between Words and their denotations. For Light, which 
bears a natural relation to the illumining of things and rendering colour 
cognisable, cannot be made to be connected with Taste or Odour by even 
thousands of artists. This diversity of usage in the case of Words can be 
explained only on the basis of Convention, which can vary among different 
peoples.— Tatparya. 
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'^/(A) Because of the defect of Falsity—as found in the case 
6i the text dealing with the Putrakama Sacrifice. The text 
declares that, ‘One who desires a son should perform the Putresti, 
and yet we find that even when the Sacrifice has been finished, 
no son is born ; and thus finding a text laying down something 
for a visible purpose to be false, we naturally conclude that other 
texts,—which deal with acts for invisible (transcendental) pur¬ 
poses—such texts, for instance, as ‘One should perform the 
Agnihotra (for the purpose of attaining heaven)’—are also false. 

(B) Secondly, because we find the defect of Contradition (by 
one text) of what has been enjoined (by another). For instance, 
in regard to the (Agnihotra) Oblation, we find such injunctions 
as— [a) ‘The oblation should be offered after sunrise’, ib) The 
oblation should be offered before sunrise ’, (c) ‘the oblation should 
be offered at a time when the stars have ceased to be visible and 
the sun has not become visible’;—and after having laid down 
these points of time, other texts go on to say—(a) ‘ If one offers 
the oblations after sunrise, the oblations are eaten up by Shabala 
(the Dog of variegated colour)’, and (c) ‘if one offers the oblations 
at the time when the stars have set and the sun has not risen, 
the oblations are eaten up by both Syava and Sabala ’;—and as 
there is apparent contradiction among these (pairs of) texts, one 
or the other must be false. 


(C) Lastly, because we find the defect of tautology, in those 
texts that lay down repetition ; in the text—‘One should repeat 
three times the first verse, and three times the final verse’, we 
find the defect of tautology ; and certainly a tautological asser¬ 
tion can proceed only from a demented person. 

From all this the conclusion is that Word is not an Instru¬ 
ment of Right Cognition (i.e. it is not trustworthy) ; as it is beset 
with such defects as falsity, contradiction and tautology’. 

Sutra 59 


Siddhanta—(A) Not so ; as the failure is due to de¬ 
ficiencies in the Action, the Agent and the Means. 

BHASYA • • - . 

The text bearing upon the Putresti cannot be regarded as 
false’. “Why?” Because the failure is due to deficiencies in the 
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on, the Agent and the Means. (What the text declares is 
fhat) the parents, becoming connected with the particular 
sacrifice (by performing it), give birth to a son ; so that the 
sacrifice is the instrument, the ‘means’,—the parents are the 
Agents’, and their connection with the sacrifice is the ‘Action’ ; 
and the son is born when all these three are perfect; but when 
they are not perfect, no son is born. 


<SL 


In regard to the Sacrifice itself, there is ‘deficiency’ in the 
action, when there is non-performance or omission of its details ; 
—there is ‘deficiency’ in the agent when the performer happens 
to be illiterate and of immoral character; there is deficiency’ 
in the means (a) when the material offered is not duly sanctified 
or has been desecrated, ( b ) when the mantras recited are 
shorter or longer (than their correct forms), or devoid of proper 
accent or the necessary syllables, or (c) when the sacrificial fee 
is such as has been acquired by unfair means, or is too small, or 
consists of deprecated material. 


In regard to the act of procreation itself, there is ‘deficiency’ 
in the act when the method of intercourse is wrong ;—there is 
deficiency’ in the agent when there are uterine diseases (preven¬ 
ting conception) or defective semen ; and ‘deficiency’ in the 
means, has been described in connection with the Sacrifice. 


In regard to ordinary actions of the world, we have the 
injunction,‘Desiring fire one should rub together two pieces of 
wood’ ; and in connection with this, there is ‘deficiency’ in the 
act when the rubbing is done in the wrong manner ,—there is 
‘deficiency’ in the agent when there is some remissness in his 
knowledge or in his effort; and there is ‘deficiency’ in the means 
when the wood is wet and with holes (worm-eaten). 

Now, when there are these deficiencies, the result is not 
achieved ; but that does not make the said injunction (‘Desiring 
fire one should rub together two pieces of wood ’) false ; as when 
everything is perfect, the result does become accomplished. 
And in no way does the case of the injunction (of the Vedic 
sacrifice)-—‘Desiring son one should perform the Putresti’—differ 
from the said injunction (of the worldly act of rubbing the wood- 
pieces for obtaining fire). 


mtsTfy 
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Sutra 60 



(B)—The deprecatory assertion applies to the changing 
of a particular time after having (once) adopted it ;— 


BHASYA 

‘So that there is no contradiction in texts bearing upon the 
Agnihotra oblations’—this has to be supplied to the Sutra (in 
order to complete the sentence). The deprecatory text—‘When 
a man offers the oblations after sunrise, they are eaten up by the 
Syava dog’—is meant to point out that it is not right to change 
the time that has been once adopted ; as is done when a person, 
having in the first instance made the offerings at one time (e. g. 
before sunrise), changes it subsequently and makes them at 
another time (e. g. after sunrise). So that the text only serves 
to deprecate the abandoning of the enjoined procedure (and there 
is no ‘contradiction’ in this). 


Sutra 61 

^ ma y lightly regarded as a useful reiteration. 

BHASYA 

What is referred to in this Sutra is the Purvapaksa argument 
*. at t h e Veda is tainted with ‘tautology’ by reason of the repeti¬ 
tions that it lays down (Su. 58). (It has to be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that) it is only needless repetition that constitutes ‘tautology’; 
there is, however, repetition with a purpose, which is called 
anuvada , Reiteration’. Now, the repetition that is laid down 
in the Vcdic text One should recite the first verse thrice and 

the final verse also thrice’—is of the latter kind, ‘Reiteration’; 

as it is done with a purpose ; the purpose being that by repeating 
the first and final verses thrice each, the number of the Samidheni 
verses becomes fifteen ; and it is with reference to this that we 
have the following description of the ‘mantra’ (the ‘kindling’ 
verses)— By means of this verbal thunderbolt with its fifte 
spokes I attack my enemy who hates me and whom I hate^” 
where the name ‘mantra-thunderbolt’ refers to the fifteen 
Samidhem’ verses; and this number ‘fifteen’ could not be 

obtained without the aforesaid repetition (of the first and final 

verses) (the actual number of verses being only eleven). 


misty 
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^ Sutra 62 

Specially as a classification of the texts is accepted on 


the basis of (diversity in their) purpose. 

BHASYA 


(Asa classification of the texts is accepted on the basis of 
diversity in their purpose, therefore) Yedic texts must be regarded 
as instruments of right cognition’; just!as is done in common 
parlance (where every word serving a useful purpose is accepted 
as an instrument of Right Cognition). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The ‘classification’ of Vec'ic Brahmana texts is three-fold, as 


follows :— 

Sutra 63 

The texts being employed as (A) Injunctions , (B) Des¬ 
criptions’ and (C) ‘Reiterations with a Purpose’. 

Vedic texts are employed in three ways—(A) as injunctive , 
(B) as ‘descriptive’ and (C) as ‘reiterative’,— assertions. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Of these three— 


Sutra 64 

The injunction is that which prescribes (a certain act). 

BHASYA 

That text which prescribes —i. e. urges or incites (the Agent 
to activity)—is called ‘Injunction’; and this Injunction is either 
mandatory or permissive ; e. g. such texts as ‘One desiring 
heaven should offer the Agnihotra oblations’. 

Sutra 65 

The Descriptions are—Valedictory, Deprecatory, Illus¬ 
trative and Narrative. 

BHASYA 

(a) That text which eulogises a certain Injunction by 
describing the (desirable) results (following from the enjoined 
act) is called ‘Valedictory’; such a text serves two purposes : 
(1) it serves the purpose of inspiring confidence, whereby the 
agent comes to have faith in what is thus eulogised (and is there¬ 
by led to perform it) ; (2) it also serves the purpose of persua¬ 
ding ; whereby on knowing the result following from a certain 
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M^/the agent is persuaded to do it ; e.g. such texts as—‘As tne 
gods cognised all beings by means of the Sarvajit sacrifice, this 
sacrifice accomplishes the purpose of cognising all beings and 
obtaining all things ; by means of this a man obtains all things 
and conquers all beings’ &c., &c. 

(b) The text that describes the undesirable results (follow¬ 
ing from the act enjoined) is called‘deprecatory’; it serves the 

purpose of dissuasion ; whereby the agent may not do the act 
deprecated ; e.g. such texts as—‘That which is known as the 
Jyotistoma is the foremost of all sacrifices, one who, without 
performing this, performs another sacrifice, falls into a pit, the 
act perishes and the man is destroyed ’ ; and so forth. 

(c) That text which describes a contrary (different) method 
of action adopted by a certain person is called ‘illustrative’ ; e.g. 
such texts as—‘Having offered the oblation, people pour out the 
fat, and then the mixture of ghee and coagulated milk ; but the 
Caraka priests pour this mixture first and they say that this 
mixture constitutes the very life of Agni’, and so forth. 

(d) ihe text that describes a method as adopted tradi¬ 
tionally is called ‘narrative’ ; e.g., such texts as—‘Thus it is that 
Brahmanas have adopted, in their hymns, the Bahispavamana 
Sama, thinking that in so doing they were performing the 
Sacrifice in its very womb’, and so forth. 

Why should the illustrative and Narrative texts be regard¬ 
ed as Descriptive ’ (and not ‘ Injunctive ’) ? ” 

These are regarded as ‘ Descriptive ’, firstly because they 
are connected with praise or deprecation, and secondly because 
they indicate something connected wfith (bearing upon) some 
other Injunction (to which, therefore, they are supplementary). 

Sutra 66 

(C) When the Injunction and the Enjoined are mention¬ 
ed again, it constitutes ‘Reiteration (with a purpose)’ 

BHASYA 

The compound ‘ vidhivihitanuvacana ' means the ‘ annoaca- 
na\ re-mention, of (a) the ‘vidhi’, Injunction and (f>) the ‘vihita’ 
Enjoined;—the former being verbal ‘reiteration’, and the 
latter material ‘reiteration’; so that just as there are two 
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kinds of ‘Repetition’ so are there two kinds of ‘Reiteration 
also. 


“ Why should the enjoined be reiterated ? ” 

It is reiterated for the purpose of reference ; it is in refer¬ 
ence to what is enjoined that we have either (a) praise (of the 
act) or ( b ) deprecation (of the omitting of the act), or (c) a 
supplementary detail is laid down ; and ( d ) some times Reitera¬ 
tion is for the purpose of indicating the sequence between two 
enjoined acts, and so on other purposes may be found out. 

In common parlance also, we have three kinds of assertions 
— injunctive r descriptive and reiterative, (a) ‘ One should cook 
rice ’ is an injunction ; (6) ‘ Long life, glory, strength, pleasure, 

intelligence—all this resides in food’ is a description (of the food 
whose cooking has been enjoined); (c) we have the ‘ reiteration ’ 
(of the enjoined cooking) in the following forms : ‘ cook, cook, 
please ’, where we have repetition ; ‘ cook quickly ’, ‘ do please 
cook’, in the form of entreaty ; and ‘you must cook’, for the 
purpose of emphasising. 

Thus then, as in the case of ordinary assertions, Words are 
accepted as ‘Instruments of Right Cognition’, when it is found 
that they are classified according to the diverse purposes served 
by them,—exactly in the same manner, inasmuch as Vedic texts 
also are capable of being classified according to the different pur¬ 
poses served by them, they may be regarded as ‘ Instruments of 
Right Cognition ’ (as pointed out above, under Su. 63). 

Sutra 67 

(The Opponent says)—“There is no difference between 
Reiteration’ and ‘Repetition’; as both consist in the restat¬ 
ing of the same word.” 

BHASYA 


“ As a matter of fact, no distinction is possible as that 
Repetition’is wrong and ‘Reiteration’ right. Because in both 
cases a word, whose meaning has been already comprehended, 
is repeated ; so that by reason of the same word being repeated, 
both are equally wrong. ” 

Sutra 68 

(Answer)—(Reiteration is) not the same (as Repetition), 
as (in the former) the re-mention (of the word) is like the 
exhortation to go ‘more quickly’. 
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Reiteration ’ cannot be regarded as the same as Repetition’ ; 

Why ?—because when the re-mention of a word serves a use¬ 
ful purpose, then it is ‘ Reiteration ’; so that even though in 
Repetition ’ also we have the re-mention of words, the re-men- 
tion in this case is entirely useless ; while ‘ Reiteration ’, serving 
a useful purpose, is like the exhortation to go ‘more quickly that 
is to say, when one is exhorted in the words ‘ go quickly, quickly’, 
the meaning is ‘ go more quickly’; so that the re-mention (of the 
word quickly’) serves the purpose of indicating a peculiarity in 
the act (of going ; which purpose could not be accomplished by 
the single mention of the umrd ‘quickly’). This exhortation is 
cited only as an instance ; there are several other instances of 
re-mention with a purpose ; e.g. w'hen it is said ‘ he cooks and 
cooks’, what is meant is that the act of cooking is unceasing • 
village upon village is pleasant ’ means that every village is 
pleasant; ‘ God rained round and round the Trigarta country 
( the modern Jullundhur)’ means exception (that rainfall 
avoided that country) ; ‘ Seated near and about the Wall’ means 
proximity ; there are bitters and bitters’means that there are 
several kinds of bitterness. 


Thus then, we conclude that Reiteration is meant to be a 
reference, for the purpose of praising or deprecating, or laying 
down a supplementary detail, or pointing out the sequence of 
what has been enjoined (as explained under Su. 66). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question Does then the trustworthiness of Word (Scrip¬ 
ture) become established simply by setting aside the arguments 
against its trust-worthiness” ?— 

Answer —It becomes established also by the following posi¬ 
tive argument :— 


Sutra 69 

The Trustworthiness of the Word (of the Veda) is based 
upon the trustworthiness of the reliable (veracious) expositor, 
just like the trustworthiness of Incantations and of Medical 
Scriptures. 
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BHASYA 

“In what does the trustworthiness of the Medical Scriptures 

consist ? ” . 

It consists in this fact that, when the Medical Scriptures 

declare that ‘by doing this and this one obtains what he desires, 
and by avoiding this and this he escapes from what is undesira¬ 
ble’—and a person acts accordingly,—the result turns out to be 
exactly as asserted ; and this shows that the said Scriptures are 
true, not wrong, in what they assert. 

In the case of Incantations also it is found that whenever 
they are used for the purpose of averting such evils as poison, 
ghosts and thunderbolt, they are found effective, in bringing 
about that result ; and this fact establishes the ‘trustworthiness 
of the Incantations. 

“But to what is all this trustworthiness due ? ” 

It is due to the trustworthiness of the veracious expositor. 

“And in what does the trustworthiness of veracious ex¬ 
positors consist ? ” 

It consists in the following facts—that they have a direct 
cognition of the real essence of things—they have compassion on 
living beings,—and they are desirous of describing things as they 
reallv exist. As a matter of fact, veracious persons (a) have a 
direct perception of the real essence of things,—that is, they know 
that such and such a thing should be avoided by man, and also 
the method of avoiding it,—that such and such a thing should be 
acquired by man, and also the method of acquiring it,—(h) they 
take compassion on living beings— that is, they feel as follows:— 
‘These poor creatures being by themselves ignorant, there is no 
other means, save instruction, available to them for knowing 
things; until they know, they cannot either perform or avoid any 
acts, and unless they do perform acts, it cannot be well with 
them, and there is no one (save myself) who would help them in 
this matter ;—so, well, I am going to instruct them about things 
as they exist and as I know r them ; having listened to these 
instructions, these creatures will understand things, and there¬ 
by they shall avoid what should be avoided and take up only 
what should be take up.’ It is on this basis that the instruction 
of veracious, persons proceeds ; and when an act is known on 
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1 



(threefold authority of the Veracious Expositor, and is per- k 


-formed accordingly, it actually accomplishes the purpose (it is 
meant to accomplish). From this it follows that the instruction 
of veracious persons is trustworthy ; and this leads to the 
veracious expositors themselves being regarded as trustworthy. 

Thus (trustworthiness having been found in) the instruction 
of the Veracious Expositor, in the form of the Medical Scriptures 
(that part of the Veda which treats of the Medical Science,) 
which deal with visible things,—from this we infer the trust¬ 
worthiness of those parts of the Veda also which deal with 
invisible (transcendental) things; as the ground of trustworthiness 
—which consists in the trustworthiness of the Veracious Exposi¬ 
tor—is equally present in both. In fact some texts of the latter 
section of the Veda also are found to deal with visible things, e.g., 
the text ‘One desiring to acquire a village should perform sacri¬ 
fices’; and on seeing this coming out true, we can infer, from 
this also, the trustworthiness of the other Vedic texts (dealing 
with purely invisible things). 

In ordinary worldly matters also, a large amount of business 
is carried on on the basis of the assertions of veracious persons ; 
and here also the trustworthiness of the ordinary veracious 
expositor is based upon the same three conditions—he has full 
knowledge of what he is saying, he has sympathy for others (who 
listen to him), and he has the desire to expound things as thev 
really exist ;—and on the basis of these the assertion of the 
veracious expositor is regarded as trustworthy. 

The inference (of the trustworthiness of all Vedic texts, 
from that of the medical texts) proceeds on the basis of the seer 
and expositor being the same (in both cases). That is to say, the 
omniscient Expositor and the Seers are the same veracious 
persons in the case of the Vedic texts and that of the Medical 
Scriptures ; so that from the trustworthiness of the latter we 
can infer that of the latter also. 

(The Mimamsaka objects)—“Inasmuch as the trustworthiness 
of Vedic texts is due to their eternality, it is not right to say that 
their trustworthiness is due to the trustworthiness oj the Veracious 
Expositor.” 


N. B. 13 
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But as a matter of fact, the trustworthiness or efficiencyj 
rds in the denotation of things is due to their denotative 
potency,—and not to their eternality ; for if it were due to their 
eternality, then (all words being equally eternal, ex hypothesi ) all 
things would be denoted by all words ; and there would be no 
restriction as to words and their significations. 

“ But if words are not eternal, they cannot be expressive 


at all. ” 

This is not true ; ordinary words (in common usage) are 
actually found to denote their meanings (and certainly these 
words are not eternal). “These words also are eternal (just like 
V'edic words).” This is not possible ; as in that case the dis¬ 
agreement with facts that we find in the case of the assertions of 
untruthful persons would be inexplicable ; as being eternal, every 
word should be trustworthy (i.e. true, in equal agreement with 
focts). “This (common) Word cannot be eternal.” But you do 
not point out any difference ; it behoves you to show cause why 
the assertion of the untruthful person in common parlance is not 
eternal (while all other words are eternal). Then again, in the 
case of Proper names, it is found that their trustworthiness 
depends upon their denoting the things named,—and this deno¬ 
tation is in accordance with the convention applying the name to 
a particular thing (and as such these cannot be eternal) ; so 
that it is not right to attribute trustworthiness to eternality. 
That is to say, in common parlance when the proper name is 
denotative of the thing to which it has been fixed by convention, 
it does so by reason of this convention, and not by reason of 


its eternality. 

In fact all that can be meant by the Veda being ‘eternal’ is 
that there has been continuity of tradition of the texts and 
activity according to them is uninterrupted through all ages, 
past and future. 

Thus we find that if we attribute the trustworthiness of 
Words to the trustworthiness of the Veracious Expositor, it 
meets the case of Vedic as well as ordinary words (while if we 
attribute it to eternality , it cannot apply to the case of ordinary 
words). 

( Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of the Second Discourse 
in the Bhosya ) ' \ 
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DISCOURSE II 
SECOND DAILY LESSON 
Section 1. 

The Exact Number of Means of Right Cognition 

Sutras 1-12 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The opponent, thinking that the division of ‘ Means of 


----- II -5 -O - ---- 

Right Cognition ’ (into Perception, Inference, Analogy and Word) 
is not right, urges the following objection.— 

Sutra 1 

“The Number (of Means of Right Cognition) cannot be 
four (only); as Tradition, Presumption, Deduction and 
Antithesis are also Means or Instruments of Cognition.” 

BHASYA 

There are not only four Instruments of Cognition ; in fact 
there are four more, in the shape of Tradition, Presumption, 
Deduction and Antithesis ; why have not these been mentioned ? 

(A) When there is a regular handing down of the assertion 
of a certain fact, in the form ‘so they say’, and the exact person 
who asserted the fact is not definitely known, we have a means of 
cognition which is called ‘Tradition’. 

(B) Presumption’consists in the ‘apatti’, presuming (of a 
fact) on the basis of another fact, arthat’ ;—‘apatti, is getting at , 
i.e., implication ; when a certain fact having been asserted, 
another fact is implied, we have the Means of Cognition called 

Presumption ; e. g., when it is asserted that ‘there is no rain 
when there are no clouds’ what is implied is that ‘there is rain 
when there are clouds’. 

(C) \\ hen the cognition of the presence of one thing follows 
from the cognition of another thing, which is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with the former, we have the means of congnition called 
‘ Deduction’ ; e.g., from the congition of the presence of the 
‘ Quarter Maund’ follows that of the presence of the measure of 

Two Seers and a Half’ ; and from this latter follows the cogni¬ 
tion of the presence of the ‘ Seer ’. 

195 
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(D) ‘ Antithesis ’ is contrast; as between what exists and 

what does not exist ; (we have this as a Means of Cognition) when 
the non-existent action of raining brings about the cognition of the 
existence of the connection of the clouds with high winds ; as it 


is only when there is some such obstruction, as the connection 
of the cloud with high winds, that there is no falling of the rain¬ 
drops, which would otherwise be there by reason of the force of 

gravity in the drops.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


(The answer to the above Purvapaksa is that) it is quite true 
that Tradition and the rest are ‘ Means of Cognition’ ; but 
it does not follow that they are distinct Means of Cogni¬ 
tion. (quite apart from those enumerated in Su. 1-1-3). In fact 
the denial (in the foregoing Sutra) of the tfour-foldness of Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition is based upon the assumption that Tradition 
and the rest are distinct (from Perception &c.) and this 

Sutra 2 

is not a correct denial ; as ‘Tradition’ is not different 
from ‘Word’; and‘Presumption’, ‘Deduction’and Antithe¬ 
sis’ are not different from ‘Inference’. 

BHASYA 

The said denial of four-foldness cannot be right. “Why ? ” 
‘Word’ having been defined as ‘the assertion of a reliable person,’ 
this definition does not fail to include ‘Tradition’ ; so that the 
difference (between the two, which the opponent relies upon) is 
found to be engulfed in non-difference. Then again, ‘inference’ 
consists in the cognising, through the perceptible, of the imper¬ 
ceptible related to it ; and precisely the same is the case also 
with ‘Presumption’, ‘Deduction’ and ‘Antithesis’. What happens 
in the case of ‘Presumption’ is that—on our cognising what is 
asserted by a certain sentence, there arises the cognition of 
what is not asserted by it,—this cognition being due to the 
relation of ‘opposition’, (negative concomitance) subsisting 
between what is asserted and what is not asserted ; and this is 
only a case of ‘Inference.’ Similarly what happens in the case of 
Deduction’ is that, the Composite and the Component being 
related to each other by the relation of invariable concomitance, 
the cognition of the former gives rise to the cognition of the 
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and this is only a case of Inference • Lastly, (what 
happens in the case of Antithesis is that) it being found that of 
two things, while one is present the other cannot be present, ** 
and thus the two being recognised as contraries, —if it is found 
that a certain effect does not come about (even when the neces¬ 
sary cause is there), we conclude that there must be something 
obstructing the cause (this something being what is contrary to 
the effect); and this is pure Inference’. 

Thus we conclude that the said division of the Means of 
Cognition (into four) is quite right. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

(Says the opponent)—“It has been asserted (in the Bhasya) 
that it is true that Tradition and the rest are Means of Cognition ; 
but it does not follow that they are distinct Means of Cognition ',— 
now this admits that Tradition 8tc. are real means of Cognition ; 
hut this admission is not right ; because— 

Sutra 3 

“Presumption cannot be a true Means of Cognition as 
it is uncertain (not always true)”. 

BHASYA 


<SI. 


“From the assertion—‘there is no rain when there are no 
clouds’—it is presumed that ‘there is rain when there are clouds’; 
as a matter of fact, however, sometimes it happens that even 
though clouds are present there is no rain ; so that Presumption 
is not always a true Means of Right Cognition.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

(Our answer to the above objection is as follows:)—There is 
no uncertainty attaching to Presumption ;— 

Sutra 4 

It is on account of what is not Presumption being regard¬ 
ed as Presumption (that there arises the idea of its being not 
always true). 

BHASYA 

(What the particular instance of Presumption cited is meant 
to indicate is the general principle that) from the assertion that 
‘when the cause is absent the effect is not produced’, we presume 
its obverse that ‘when the cause is present the effect is produced’; 
existence being the obverse of non-existence ; and certainly this 
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umption of the production of the effect when the caus^ 
resent is never found to fail in any single case of the presence 
of the cause ; that is, there is not a single case in which the 
effect is produced when the cause is not present ; so that Presump¬ 
tion cannot be regarded as uncertain or not always true. As for 
a certain contingency under which, even when the cause (clouds) 
is present, the effect (rain) does not appear, by reason of the 
causal operation being obstructed by something (high winds, for 
instance),—this is a characteristic of all causes ; and this is not 
w'hat forms the subject of Presumption. “What is it that forms its 
subject ? ” The principle that ‘the effect is produced w r hen the 
cause is present’ ; i. e., that the production of the effect is never 
unconcomitant with the presence of the cause,—this is what 
forms the subject of Presumption. Such being the fact, it ir. clear 
that when the Opponent denies the truth of Presumption, he 
regards as Presumption what is not real Presumption. The charac¬ 
teristic of all causes (mentioned above) is what is actually 
seen, and hence cannot be denied. 

Sutra 5 

Further, the denial itself is invalid,—being uncertain (not 
universally true). 


BHASYA 

The denial (by the Opponent) is in the form of the sentence 
“ Presumption cannot be a true Means of Cognition, as it is 
uncertain” (Su. 3) ; and what this denies is only the fact of 
Presumption being a true Means of Cognition ; it does not 
deny the existence of Presumption ; and as such this denial itself 
becomes ‘uncertain’ ; being ‘uncertain’, it is invalid ; and being 
invalid, it cannot serve the purpose of (rightly) denying any¬ 
thing. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

You might argue as follows :—“Particular assertions relate 
to only certain subjects ; and their ‘certainty’ or ‘uncertainty’ 
also can be in relation to those particular subjects only ; and in 
the case in question the mere existence (of Presumption) is not 
the subject of our denial (hence any ‘uncertainty’ relating to 
that existence cannot affect the validity of our denial. ” 
fo this our answer would be as follows :— 
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Sutra 6 

If the denial is valid, there can be no invalidity in 
sumption. 


4ii. 

Pre- 


BHASYA 

Of Presumption also what forms the subject is the fact that 
‘ the appearance of the effect is never inconcomitant with the 
existence of the cause’ ; and not that the said concomitance is a 
character of the cause (i.eit does not mean that whenever the 
cause is present, the effect must appear) ; because as a matter of 
fact the cause does not produce the effect when there is an 
obstacle to its operation. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


(Haying failed in regard to Presumption, the Opponent next 
directs his attack against the validity of Antithesis.’)— 1 Well, 
then, what you have said (Bhasya) admits the validity of 
‘Antithesis’ as a Means of (Cognition) ; and this is not right. 
Why ? Because— 

Sutra 7 

“ Antithesis cannot be regarded as a valid Means of 
Cognition ; as there is nothing that can he the object of cog¬ 
nition by its means.” 

BHASYA 

(Our answer to this is as follows)—As a matter of fact there 
are many things that are found, in ordinary experience, to be 
the objects of Cognition by means of ‘Antithesis’ ; and in view of 
this fact, it is through sheer audacity that you make the assertion 
that ‘‘Antithesis cannot be regarded as valid Means of Cog¬ 
nition, as there is nothing that can he the object of cognition by its 
means. ” 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Of the vast number of things (cognised by means'.of Antithe¬ 
sis), a portion is exemplified :— 

Sutra 8 

Certain things being marked, those not marked, being 
characterised by the absence of that mark, come to be regard¬ 
ed as the object of cognition by the said means (of Anti¬ 
thesis ). 
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BHASYA 

That is to say, there are things that actually become the 
objects of cognition by means of ‘Antithesis’ or 'Negation’. 

How so? ” When certain things,—some pieces of cloth, which 
are indicated as not required—are marked, those (pieces of cloth) 
that are indicated as required and are not similarly marked are 
characterised by the absence of that mark ; i.e., they are re¬ 

cognised by the absence of that mark. So that when both (the 
marked and the unmarked pieces) are present, and a man is 
asked to ‘bring the unmarked pieces of cloth’, he recognises the 
unmarked pieces by the absence of the mark in them ; and having 
recognised them, he brings them. And a ‘Means of Cognition’ 
is only that which brings about cognition [so that, as bringing 
about the ‘ cognition ’ of the required pieces of cloth, the 
negation of marks must be regarded as a Means of Cognition]. 

Sutra 9 

If it be urged that—“When the thing is non-existent, 
there can be no Antithesis (or negation) of it”,—our answer 
is that this is not right, as it is possible for the thing to exist 
elsewhere. 


t BHASYA 

(The Opponent says)—“Where a certain thing, having exis¬ 
ted, ceases to exist, there alone its antithesis is possible ; in the 
case of the unmarked cloth-pieces, however, (where the marks 
have never existed), the marks have not ceased to exist after 
having existed there ; so that any antithesis of the marks is not 
possible in this case.” 

Our answer to this is that this is not right, as it is possible 
for the thing to exist elsewhere. That is to say, what happens is 
that the man (asked to bring the unmarked cloths) sees the 
presence of marks in certain pieces, and does not perceive it in 

others,_so that perceiving the absence (antithesis, ‘previous 

negation’, non-appearance) of the marks in these latter, he 
cognises, by means of this antithesis, the thing required (i.e., 
the unmarked cloths). 


Siitra 10 

(Says the Opponent)—“The presence of the mark (in 
the unmarked things) cannot be the means (of any cognition) 
in regard to the unmarked things.” 
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“The presence of the marks is in the marked cloths; and the 
Antithesis is not of these marks ; in fact the Antithesis of those 

marks present in the marked cloths is in the unmarked cloths; 

and this Antithesis cannot be the means (of a cognition). Those 
that are present, to speak of the Antithesis of those would involve 
contradiction in terms.” 

Sutra 11 

This is not right ; as the possibility of the cognition is 
in view of the actual presence of the marks (elsewhere). 

BHASYA 

We do not sav that there is antithesis (absence, non-existence) 
of those marks that are present (in that same thing where the 
antithesis is conceived of) ; what we say is that the marks being 
present in some and not present in other things, when a person, 
looking for the marks, does not find them present in these latter 
things, these things he comes to recognise by means of that 
absence (antithesis) of the marks. (So that the absence becomes 
the means of the cognition of those things.) 

Sutra 12 

Then again, the antithesis of a thing is possible before it 
comes into existence. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, there are two kinds of Antishesis ; one 
consisting in the non-existence of the thing before it has come 
into existence, and another consisting in its non-existence after 
having come into existence, due to its destruction ;—now the 
‘Antithesis’ of the marks that there is in the unmarked things is 
that of the former kind,—that consisting in their non-existence 
before they have come into existence ; and not of the other kind 
(so that the objection urged in Su. 9 does not lie with our view 
at all). 

Section (2) 

Non-Eternality of Words. 

Sutras (13-38) 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Sutra 1-1-7 says ‘aptopade'sah 'sabdah\ 'Word is the asser¬ 
tion of a reliable person,’ meaning that it is only Sound of a 
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ular kind that can be the Means of Right Cognition; whicl 
relies that there are several kinds of ‘ Sabda, Sound. ’ Now in 
regard to all this f5abda, Sound ’, in general, we proceed to 
consider whether it is eternal or non-eternal. 


On this point Doubt arises, on account of there being a 
difference of opinion caused by such reasons being adduced as 
tend to produce uncertainty (in men’s minds). 

(The following are the different opinions that have been held 
on this.point).—(1) “Sound is a quality of Akasa, it is all-pervad¬ 
ing and eternal, and it is liable to manifestation only.” (The Old 
Mimarhsaka view)—(2) “Sound lies latent in (five) Substances, 
along with, and in the same manner as, Odour and other quali¬ 
ties, and is liable to manifestation only.” ('Ihe Sahkhya view)— 
(3) “Sound is the quality of Akasa liable to production and 
destruction.” (The : Vaiitesika view)—(4) “Sound is produced 
by disturbance in the basic elemental Substances, it does not 
subsist in anything, it is liable to production and also to destruc¬ 
tion. ’ (The Bauddha view). 


In view of this diversity of opinion, there arises a doubt as 
to what is the real truth. 


Our answer is that Sound is non-eternal. “ Why ? ” 

Sutra 13 


(A) Because it has a cause,—(B) Because it is appre¬ 
hended through a sense-organ,—and (C) because it is (con¬ 
ceived and) spoken of as a product. 


bhasya 

(A) The term “adi’ in the Sutra stands for cause,— the etymo¬ 
logical signification of the term being ‘that wherefrom a certain 
thing is drawn out or produced’, ‘adiyate asmat’. As a matter of 
fact, it is found that what has a cause is non-eternal ;—so that 
as Sound is produced by conjunction or disjunction—and as such 
has a cause —it must be non-eternal. “ What is the meaning of 
the assertion that Sound has a cause ? ” The meaning simply is 
that, inasmuch as Sound is liable to origination (to be produced, 
or brought into existence), it is non-eternal, —that is, after having 

come into existence, it ceases to exist ; that is, it is liable to 
destruction. 
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i) As it might be still regarded as an open question, as 
ether Sound is actually produced by conjunction and disjunc¬ 
tion, or it is only manifested by them,—the Sutra adds the second 
reason— Because it is apprehended through a sense-organ ;— i.e., it 
is apprehended by means of the contact of a sense-organ. 

(In regard to Sound, the real question at issue is)—‘Is Sound 
manifested and apprehended like the qualities of Colour and the 
rest, in the same place as its manifester ? or, Is it that the initial 
Sound is produced by contact, and it, in its turn, gives rise to a 
series of Sounds, and the Sounds thus reaching the auditory 
organ, become apprehended ? ’ 



The answer to this is that Sound can never be apprehended 
in the same place as its manifester ; as it is apprehended 
after the conjunction or impact (which is its manifester ot 
originator ). For instance, when a piece of wood is being cut, 
the Sound that arises from the impact of the axe with the 
wood is heard by the person at a distance, after that impact 
has ceased ; and it is never found possible for a manifested 
thing to be apprehended after its manifester has ceased to 
exist , so that the Impact cannot be regarded as a mere manif es- 
t er • on the other hand if the Impact is the producer of the 
Sound, what happens is that the Impact having produced the 
initial Sound, this latter gives rise to a series of Sounds, and what 
is apprehended is that particular Sound of the series which 
happens to reach the Auditory Organ; so that in this case it 
would be quite possible for the Sound to be apprehended after the 
Impact has ceased. 

(C) For the following reason also Sound is produced, not 
manifested: Because it is conceived and spoken of as a product. 
In common parlance, it is only a product that is spoken of as 
acute or dull ,-as we find in such expressions as‘acute pleasure’, 
dull pleasure , acute pain’, ‘dull pain’;—and in regard to Sound 
also we have such expressions as ‘acute Sound’, ‘dull Sound’. 
(Hence Sound must be a product). “But as a matter of fact, the 
acuteness or dullness belongs to the manifester, whence arises the 
acuteness or dullness of the apprehension ; just as in the case of 
Colour &c.” This cannot be ; as there is suppression. What 
the opponent means is as follows “The acuteness or dullness 
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plongs to the manifesting Impact ; from that arises the acute^ 
ess or dullness of the apprehension of the manifested Sound, 
and there is no difference in the Sound itself ; just as in the case 
of Colour, (the Colour remaining the same), its apprehension is 
heightened (rendered more acute) or lowered (rendered dull) by 
the light that manifests it.”—But this cannot be, as there is 
suppression (in the case of Sound); that is to say, it is only when 
the Sound of the drum is acute that it suppresses the duller 
Sound of the lute, and not when it has been deadened and dull 
(this well-known fact cannot be explained on the hypothesis of 
the opponent ; for) the suppression could not be done by the 
apprehension of the Sound ; and as for the Sound itself, it is the 
same in both cases (according to the Opponent, whether the 
Sound of the Drum is acute or dull, it is the same Sound that has 
continued all along ; and hence dull or acute, it should always 
suppress the sound of the lute); if, on the other hand, the Sound, 
in the two cases, be regarded as different, the said phenomenon 
of suppression becomes quite explicable. From this it follows 
that Sound is produced , not manifested. Then again, (according 
to him) the Sound being manifested in the same place as their 
manifester, there could be no contact (between the two, and 
hence no suppression of the one by the other) ; so that according 
to the view that Sound is manifested in the same place as its 
manifester, no supression would be possible •, as the Sound of the 
lute (which is manifested in the lute) cannot be got at by the 
Sound of the Drum (which is manifested in the Drum). If it be 
urged that there could be suppression even without the one get¬ 
ting at the other,—then (our answer would be that) in that case 
there would be suppression of all Sounds. The Opponent might 
think that—“even though one Sound is not got at by another, 
there could be suppression” ;—but if this could be possible, then 
just as the drum-Sound suppresses one lute-Sound— i.e., that 
which has its manifester near the manifester of the drum-Sound 
so would it suppress all lute-Sounds,—even those whose mani¬ 
fested would be at a distance from the Drum ; as the condition 
of not beinft in contact with the drum-Sound would be the same in 
the case of all lute-Sounds ; so that when a Drum would be sound¬ 
ed at any one place, it should render inaudible the Sound of all 
the lutes that might be sounded at the time anywhere, in all 
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regions of the world ! On the other hand, (according to our view), 
the Series of Sounds (produced in each case) being distinct, it 
becomes possible for only a certain Dull Sound to be suppressed 
by a certain Acute Sound,—this being dependent upon their 
reaching the auditory organ at the same time. “What is it that 
you call suppression ? ” The suppression of a thing consists in its 
being not apprehended, by reason of the apprehension of a similar 
thing ; as for instance, the light of the torch,—which would be 
(otherwise) visible,—is suppressed by the light of the sun (so that 
there is suppression of one Sound by another, w'hen, being other¬ 
wise audible, it is rendered inaudible by another Sound). 

Sutra 14 

[Objection]—“(A) Because the destruction of the Jar is 
eternal, (B) because Community is eternal,—and (C) because 
even eternal things are conceived and spoken of as non-eternal 
[what has been urged in the preceding Sutra cannot be 
accepted as conclusive].” 

BHASYA 

(A) Sound cannot be regarded as non-eternal on the ground 
of its. having a cause (as urged in Su. 13). ‘Why?’ Because the 
premiss (upon which that reasoning is based) is not universally 
true : In the case of the destruction of the Jar’ we find that even 
though it has a cause (and a beginning), yet it is eternal [Hence 
the premiss that all that has cause is non-eternal’ is not true]. 
But how do you know that the ‘destruction of the Jar’ has a 
cause ? [Ae know this from the fact that] the Jar ceases to exist 
only when there is a disruption of its (component) causes (in the 
shape of the clay-particles making up the Jar). ‘But how do you 
now that this destruction of the Jar is eternal ?’ [That we infer 
-om the fact that] when the Jar has once ceased to exist on the 
isruption of its component causes, this non-existence of that 
particu ar Jar is never again set aside by its existence [i. e. the 
Jar that has once been destroyed never comes into existence 

, c lh L e SeC0nd reason urged as proving the non-eternality 
of bound is that it is apprehended through a sense-organ. But here 
also the premiss is not true ; as we find that Community, though 
eternal, is yet apprehended through sense-organs 
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(C) The third reason urged is that Sound is conceived and 
spoken of as non-eternal ; here also the premiss is not true ; for 
we find even eternal things conceived and spoken of as non¬ 
eternal. E. g. just as we speak of the ‘part of a tree’, and the 
‘part of a blanket’, so also do we speak of the part of Akasa , 
the ‘part of Soul’ [where Akasa and Soul, both eternal things, are 
spoken of as having parts ; which means that they are non- 
eternal].” 


<SL 


Sutra 15 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as there is a clear difference and 
distinction between the real (direct) and the figurative 
(indirect) [denotation of the term ‘eternal’], the premisses 
(urged in Su. 13) are not untrue. 

BHASYA 

When a thing is spoken of as ‘eternal’, what is the ‘real’ 
connotation of that term ? As a matter of fact what is meant by 
the thing being ‘eternal’ is that it is a thing* which has the 
character of having no beginning, and for which there is no 
possibility of its losing itself.t Now this connotation of the term 
'eternal’ cannot apply to Destruction [for Destruction, though 
having no end, does have a beginning]. The term could, however, 
be applied to Destruction in its ‘figurative’ (or indirect) connota¬ 
tion ; that is to say, when Jar has lost itself,— i.e. having existed, 
it has ceased to exist,—and it does not come into existence 
again,—this negation or destruction of the Jar comes to be 
spoken of as ‘eternal’; which can only mean that it is as good as 
eternalX [because having had a beginning, the Destruction could 
not be ‘eternal’ in the real sense of the term]. And as a matter 
of fact, we do not find any product w'hich is similar to Sound (in 
having a cause and a beginning) fulfilling the said conditions of 
true eternality ; hence the premiss (that ‘what has a cause is not 
eternal’) cannot be untrue. 


* The right reading is apTPcTC for 3ITtITPcR. 

1 Being destroyed ’.— Bhasyacandra. It adds that eternality consists in 
being without beginning and without end. 

X T he correct reading is ^ fiflrtfl as read in several Mss.; and 
supported by the Vdrtika. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

x As regards the argument of the Opponent (urged in Su. 14) 
that Community is eternal (and yet perceptible by the Senses),— 
when we urge the sense-perceptibility of Sound as proving its non- 
eternality, what we mean is that it is apprehended through sense- 
contact, and— 

Sutra 16 

—inasmuch as this is urged only as leading to the 
inference of the series (of Sounds),-— 

BHASYA 

the premisses are not untrue, in their bearing upon eternal things 
—this much has to be brought in from w'hat has gone before.* 

We do not mean that Sound is non-eternal simply by reason 
of its being apprehended by the senses ; what we do mean is that 
the fact of Sound being apprehended through sense-contact leads 
to the inference that in every phenomenon of Sound there is a 

series of Sounds ; and this fact of there being a series of several 

Sounds (appearing one after the other) proves that each of these 
Sounds is non-eternal. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The second argument urged by the Opponent (in Su. 14 ) is 

eteLr™ ; Crna 3 thl ? 8S are COnCeived and s P°ken of as non¬ 
eternal . Now this also is not right. 

Sutra 1 7 

Because what the term part - really denotes is the consti¬ 
tuent cause ;—f 


1 he printed text (Benares) reads RRJf The 

«ht reading is supplied by the Bhdsyacandra —iqpsfj^ 

’ -‘Plains RJrT as It calls these words as OTtr 

completing the Sutra. ^ ’ 

t In the printed text (Benares), the text of the Sutra is lengthened bv 
the expression Tint . , 

^ But this expression does not appear in 

the body of the Sutra itself either in the Nyayasucinibandka, or in the Puri 

(on p. 31 /) as ending with RHTd, We have, therefore, taken 

astheopennig words ° f the Bhasya on the Sutra. The Bhasyacandra also 
calls these words “supplementary” to the Sutra. 
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BHASYA 

So that in its bearing on eternal things [ Aka'sa , f.i., where 
with the word ‘part’ cannot be used in its real connotation ; 
though it may be used in a figurative sense hence] the figurative 
use of the term ‘part’ cannot vitiate our premiss (that ‘what is 
spoken of as product must be non-eternal’). Now, in the ex¬ 
pressions cited by the Opponent ‘part of Aka'sa’ and ‘ part of the 
Soul’,—the term ‘part’ cannot be taken as denoting the constituent 
cause of AkaSa and Soul, as it is taken to mean in the case of pro¬ 
ducts (like Tree and Blanket) ; for how could the word denote 
what does not exist ? That the constituent cause of AkaSa or 
Soul does not exist we learn from the fact that no such cause can 
be known by any of the means of cognition. “What then does 
the word ‘part’ mean in those expressions ? ” It only means 
that its contact is no pervasive. [As a matter of fact, such 
expressions as ‘part of /l&asa’are_used only in connection 
with the contact of substances with A ka'sa ; and] in such cases 
all that is meant by saying that contact subsists in a part of 
Aka'sa’ is that the contact does not pervade over the whole Aka'sa ; 
the sense being that the contact of Aka'sa with any substance 
of limited extension does not extend over the entire Aka'sa ; it 
subsists in it without extending over_the whole of it. And here¬ 
in lies a point of similarity between Aka'sa and ordinary Products; 
the contact between two berries, for instance, does not extend 
over the entire berries. So that it is on the basis of this simi¬ 
larity that we have such expressions as ‘part of Aka'sa’ , where 
the word ‘part’ is used in its figurative sense (and not in its real 
denotation of constituent cause). 

S*. This same explanation applies also to the expression ‘part 
of the Soul’. 

Like Contact, Sound (in Aka'sa) and Cognition* (in the Soul) 
also subsist only partially in—not extending over the whole of— 
their substratum. 

[The instances of eternal things being spoken of as non¬ 
eternal, that have been urged by the Opponent have been shown 
to be purely figurative.] On the other hand, [when Sound is 
spoken of as ‘acute’ or ‘dull’, the properties of acuteness and 

1 his includes Pleasure, Pain &c. also,—says the 'Bhasyacandra. 
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■ss, that can belong only to a non-eternal thing, are such as 
iave been proved above to belong to Sound in reality, and not 
attributed to it merely figuratively. [Hence our original reason¬ 
ing remains unshaken]. 

"But how is it that we do not know of any Sutra of Gauta¬ 
ma’s to this effect [(l) that Akasa and Soul cannot have parts, in 
the real sense of the term, and (2) that Sound appears in a 
series] ? ” 

Well ; it is in the nature of the revered Gautama, that in 
many sections (he does not actually assert and prove certain 
facts) ;* so that in the present connection also he does not 
actually assert and prove the said two facts ; and the reason is 
that he thinks that the student will be able to learn these truths 
from the doctrine of the S'astra ;—this ‘Sastra-doctrine’ (in the 
present instance) consists of inferential reasonings that the 
Author has put forward (under Su. 16 and 17),—these reasonings 
having, as they have, several ramifications in the shape of 
implications; [the implication_of Su. 16 being that there are Sound- 
senes, and that of Su. 17 that Akasa and Soul can have no consti- 
tuent parts. And inasmuch as these facts are already implied in 
the said Sutras, the Author does not find it necessary to assert 
them in so many words], 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Further we ask—How is it to be known that a certain thing 
exists and another thing does not exist ? “Well, when a thing is 
apprehended through a Means of Cognition [it is recognised 
as existing] , and when it is not apprehended by a Means of 
Cognition [it is recognised as non-existing ] ” In that case 
your So und would have to he regarded as non-existent ,—t 



r ( inbi.inci., under Su. 3 1-1 he implies that ’Substance’ is distinct 
m Quality - but he nowhere says this in so many words —Parisuddhi. 

°„c io regard Sound as eternal are asked to explain how it is to 

be ascertained whether or not a certain thing exists or not Their an ver 
naturally would be that when a thing is apprehended it is recognised as 

b “' of ,ke "V“ - f “ 

askslwifen vou ifltrod < u< *<m to the Sutra. The Siddhantin 

When you regard the Jar as non-eternal, how do you know that it is 

N. B. 14 
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—before it is uttered; because it is not apprehended, and 
we do not find any obstruction (that could explain the non¬ 
apprehension of the Sound). 


BHASYA 


That is to say, prior to its utterance, Sound does not exist. 
"How do you know that ? ” Because it is not apprehended. "But 
even an existing thing may fail to be apprehended on account of 
the presence of obstructions.” This explanation is not possible 
in the case in question. Why ? ” Because we do not find any 
such obstructions as would account for the non-apprehension of 
Sound. As a matter of fact, we do not find any such causes of 
non-apprehension as—(1) that Sound is not apprehended because 
it ie rendered imperceptible by such an obstruction’,—or (2) that 
‘it is not close to the perceiving sense-organ’,—or (3) that ‘(even 
though close to it) there is something intervening between the 
Sound and the sense-organ’.* Hence the conclusion is that 
until it is uttered, Sound does not exist. 

“The utterance serves as a manifester (of the Sound) ; that 
is the reason why, prior to utterance, Sound (even though 
existing) fails to be apprehended.” 


But what do you mean by the utterance (of Sound) ? 

“When there is a desire to speak, on the part of a person, 
this desire gives rise to an effort on his part,—this effort raises 
the wind in the man’s body,—this wind on rising strikes certain 
parts of the mouth, in the shape of the throat, the palate and the 
like,—this impact of the wind with particular spots of the mouth 
brings about the manifestation of particular letter-sounds ;— 
this is what is meant by utterance.” 

But this "impact’ is only a form of Conjunction ; and it has 
been shown (in the Bhasya, on Su. 13) that Conjunction cannot be 


non-eternal ? The answer of the Opponent would be—"We know that the 
Jar is non-eternal because (at times) it is not apprehended by means of any 
Instrument of Cognition.” Thereupon the Siddhantin rejoins—Exactly for 
this same reason Sound also should be regarded as non-eternal; for reasons 
put forward in the Sutra. 

is the right reading supplied by the Puri Mss. 
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'manijester (of Sound). Consequently the non-apprehension of 
Sound cannot be said to be due to the absence of the manijester 
it is due in fact, to the sheer non-existence of the Sound (at the 
time). Thus then, the fact that Sound is heard only when it is. 
uttered leads us to the inference that when the Sound is. heard,, 
it comes into existence after having been non-existent (prior to 
the utterance);—and that when after" having been uttered, it is 
not heard,t what happens is that having come into existence, it 
ceases to exist; so that its not being heard is always due to its 
sheer non-existence [in the former case, to prior non-existence, and 
in the latter case, to destruction or cessation of existence ].’ 

“ But how do you know that it is so ? ” 

We know this from the fact that we do not find any obstruc¬ 
tion etc. —as the Sutra says. 

From all this the conclusion is that Sound is capable of 
being produced and of ceasing to exist. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Such being the actual state of things, the Opponent, throw¬ 
ing dust, as it were, upon the truth, urges the following argu¬ 
ment— 


Sutra 19 

“ As there is non-apprehension of the non-apprehension 
of obstruction,—this proves the existence of the obstruction.’, 

BH.ASYA 

“ If the non-existence of the obstruction is deduced from 
the simple fact of its not being apprehended,—then, inasmuch 
as the non-apprehension of the obstruction also is not appre¬ 
hended, we should deduce, from this latter non-apprehension’ 
the non-existence of the ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction ’ ; and 
this ‘ non-existence of the non-apprehension of obstruction ’ set& 
aside the denial of the 1 obstruction.’§ ' But how do you prove 

* 3TRI31 is the right reading ; supported by the Puri Mss. also by the 
Bhdsyacandra. 

f The right reading is ^rNRtJTTvi supported by the Puri Mss. 

§ The ‘non-apprehension of obstruction,’ being ‘non-apprehension’, 

no‘apprehension’or perception of it is possible. Hence all that can be 
postulated of the ‘non-apprehension’ is that it is not-apprehended ; and 
(according to the reasoning propounded by the Siddhantin himself in Su. IS) 
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at the non-apprehension of obstruction is not -apprehended ? 
"hat is there to be proved in this? This fact is realised by 
everyone intuitively by himself ; just as in all similar cases ; that 
is to say, as a matter of fact, when a man fails to apprehend an 


Qt 


obstruction , he intuitively realises that he does not apprehend an 
obstruction, —just as (in the reverse case) when he actually finds 
that a certain thing is hidden behind a wall, he intuitively 
realises', that he apprehends an obstruction; and just as he 
knows that there is apprehension of obstruction, so he should also 
know that there is non-apprehension of obstruction [ but as he does 
not know that there is non-apprehension of obstruction, it follows 
that there is no apprehension of the non-apprehension ].” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[To the above argument, the Siddhantin replies]—If what 
you say is true, then that knocks the bottom completely out of 
the rejoinder urged by you.* 

The Opponent accepts, for the sake' of argument, what the 
Siddhantin has just said, and then proceeds with the following 


reasoning :— 


Sutra 20 

“ If (as you say), even though there is ‘ non-apprehen¬ 
sion of obstruction,’ yet this ‘ non-apprehension of obstruc¬ 
tion’ exists,—then, in that case, the mere non-apprehension 
of ‘obstruction’ cannot prove the non-existence of the ‘obs¬ 
truction’.” 

BHASYA 

“That is to say, just as (according to you) the ‘non-appre¬ 
hension of obstruction exists, even though it is not apprehended, 


when the ‘non-apprehension of obstruction’ is not-apprehended, it follows 
that the‘non-apprehension of obstruction’ does not exist; which means 
that the ‘obstruction’ is apprehended ; which again proves that the ‘Obstruc¬ 
tion’ exists; for when we have the conception of the ‘apprehension of 
obstruction’, this conception cannot be entirely baseless. 

! The Opponent has declared that the ‘non-apprehension of obstruc¬ 
tion’ can be realised intuitively.—If that be so, then that demolishes the 
whole Rejoinder put up by him ; as this rejoinder based itself entirely upon 
the non-apprehension of the ‘non-apprehension of obstruction’. The term 
uttaravakyam' in the Bhafya &i&nAs for ’jdtyuttara’, the Futile Rejoinder 
contained on Su. 19. 
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in the same manner, the ‘obstruction’ also exists, (as 
urged by me) even though it is not apprehended. Now if you 
admit that, ‘even though not apprehended,—the non-apprehension 
of obstruction exists’,—and having admitted this, still go on to 
argue (as you have done in Su. 18) that as non-obstruction is 
apprehended, it does not exist’,—then, under such a system of 
confession (and counter-confession)* there can be no certainty as 
to any particular view being held by any person.”* 

Sutra 21 




[Reply to SO. 19 and 20]—Inasmuch as the ‘non-appre¬ 
hension (of obstruction)’ is of the nature of ‘negation of 
apprehension (of obstruction)’, the reason (put forward in 
Su. i9) is not a true one. 


BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, that which is apprehended (by means of 
a positive Instrument of Cognition) is accepted as existing, while 
that which is not-apprehended (i. e., apprehended only by means 
of a negative Instrument of Cognition) is regarded as non-existent. 
Such being the case, that which is of the nature of the negation 
of apprenhension’ should be regarded (by all parties) as a non¬ 
entity. Now [turning to the case in question] ‘non-apprehension’ 
is merely the ‘negation of apprehension’; and being purely nega¬ 
tive in its character (and as such having no positive form), it 
cannot be apprehended (by means of any positive Instrument of 
Cognition). On the other hand, inasmuch as obstruction is (accor¬ 
ding to you) an existent (positive) entity, there should be appre¬ 
hension of it ;—as a matter of fact, however, it is not-apprehended-, 
—hence the conclusion is that it is non-existent. Under the 
circumstances,t it is not right to assert that ‘the non-appreheiv- 


* Sutras 19 and 20 are meant to point out that the reasoning urged bv 

the Siddhantin in Su. 18 is non-conclusive. _ Tatparya 

For 'pratipattiniyamah' in the Bhdsya, the Bha$yacandra reads ‘prati- 
niyarnh', and explains it is matpaksapratisedhaniyamah ; according to this 
the passage means—'it does not necessarily follow that it is our view that is 
wrong, and not yours.’ 

t rT5f is the right reading for d 5 ?. 
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of obstruction cannot prove ;the non-existence of the 
■obstruction’ (as urged by the Opponent in Su. 20).* 
INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

[The Siddantinf asks]—When you declare bound to be 
•eternal, on what grounds do you base this declaration ? 

[The Opponent answers]— 

Sutra 22 

<(A) “Because of intangibility.” 

_ bhasya 

‘We have seen that Aka'sa, which is intangible, is eternal ; 
hence it follows that Sound is also so.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The reason put forward by the Purvapaksin, is ‘inconclusive’ 
(non-concomitant with the Probandum) in both ways ; for (1) the 
Atom is tangible and yet eternal [which shows that intangibility is 
not the invariable concomitant of eternality ], and (2) Motion is 
intangible and yet non-eternal [which shows that eternality is not 
always concomitant with intangibility ]. Against the reasoning 

“because Sound is intangible, therefore it is eternal”_we have 

the next Sutra pointing out an instance to the contrary: (Motion), 
which is similar to the Subject (Sound), is ‘intangible’— 

Sutra 23 

The reasoning is not right, because Motion (which is 
‘intangible’) is ‘non-eternal’. 

BHASYA 

And the next Sutra cites another instance to the contrary : 
(the Atom), which is dissimilar to the Subject (Sound, in being 
tangible )— 

Sutra 24 

The reasoning is not right, because the Atom (which is 
‘tangible’) is ‘eternal’. 

bhasya 

Both these examples (cited in Su. 23 and 24) show that the 
reasoning—‘because Sound is intangible (it should be eternal)’— 
is not valid. 

* This assumption of the Opponent cannot be right; because, as just 
shown, the non-apprehension of an entity does prove its non-existence. 

4 The Bhafye.candra wrongly attributes this question to the ‘.‘Sif.ya’, 
pupil. It is clearly addressed to the Opponent by the Siddhdntin. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent says]—“In that case, the following is the 
reason (for Sound being regarded as eternal )— 

Sutra 25 

(B) “Because of its being imparted”— 

“A thing that is imparted is found to be constant ; and as 
Sound is imparted, by the Teacher to the Pupil, it should be 
regarded as constant.” 

Sutra 26 

This also is not a valid reason ; because Sound is not 
found to exist in the space intervening between the two 
persons. 

BHASYA 


<SL 


What is there to indicate the existence of Sound in the space 
intervening between the person imparting (the word-sounds) 
and the person to whom they are imparted ? 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent answers]—“it cannot be denied that it is 
only a thing that persists (such as gold etc.) that can leave the 
imparter and go over to the person to whom it is imparted. So 
that— 


( Sutra 27 

In view of the fact that it (Sound) is taught, (the 
validity of) the reason cannot be gainsaid.” 

BHASYA 

What indicates the persistence of Sound is the fact that it 
is taught ; if the Sound did not continue to exist, it would not 
be possible for it to be taught.” 

Sutra 28 

In accordance with the two views, ‘being taught’ may 
mean one thing or another; hence the argument fails to 
meet the objection (urged by us).* 

BHASYA 

That Word-Sounds are taught is admitted by both parties. 
But the doubt still remains, as to whether in the ‘teaching’, the 
Sound that originally subsisted in the Teacher goes over to the 

* The Nydyasucimbattdha as also Bhasyacandra, mentions this as a 
utra and it is also found in Sutra Mss. A and B. 
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j—or when the Pupil is taught, he only imitates what he finds 
in the Teacher, as is the case with the teaching of Dancing; and 
by reason of this doubt, being taught cannot be a valid basis for 
the inference of Sound being “imparted.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent says] Well, in that case the following 
shall be the reason (proving the persistence of Sound)”— 

Sutra 29 

“Because there is repetition.” 

BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, we have found that what is repeated 
persists ; e. g„ when one sees a certain colour five times repeat¬ 
edly, it means that what is seen is the same Colour that ’ persists 
during all that time we have similar repetitions in connection 
with Sound ; e. g., people speak of having read a certain Chapter 
ten times or twenty times ; which must mean that there is reneated 
reading of what persists during all that time.” P 

Sutra 30 




This cannot be right ; for the term ‘repetition’ is used 
figuratively also, m cases where the things 
different (not the same). 


fs concerned are 


BHASYA 

Even in cases where it is not the same thing persisting all 
the same, people speak of ‘repetition’; e . g., in such assertions as 
—‘please dance twice’, ‘please dance thrice’, ‘he danced twice', 
‘he danced thrice’, ‘he offers the Agnihotra twice’, ‘he eats twice’ 
[in all which cases the acts, of dancing, offering and eating spoken 
of as ‘repeated’ are not the same, the first dancing being different 
from the second dancing and so forth.] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent’s reasoning having been thus shown to be 
based upon false premises, he proceeds to object (by verbal 
casuistry) to the use of the term ‘anya’, ‘different.’ 


Sutra 31 

When a thing is different’, it is ‘different’ from some¬ 
thing that is different’ (from it);—and what is ‘different’ 
from the different’ must be ‘non-different’;—so that there is 
nothing that can be regarded as (purely) ‘different.’ ” 
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BHASYA 

That which you regard as ‘different’ is non-different from 
itself; hence that cannot be regarded as ‘different’; [and, as the 
Sutra says, what is different from the ‘different’ is non-different 
also ; hence that also cannot be regarded as ‘different’]; so that 
there is no possibility of anything being regarded as (purely) 
‘different’. Hence what has been urged (in Su. 29) that the 
term repetition is used figuratively also in cases where the things 
concerned are different ’—is not right. [The very conception of 
‘difference’ being impossible]. 




INTRODUCTORY BHA$YA 

In answer to the Opponent who has objected to the use of a 
word (by the Siddhantin, in Su. 29), the Siddhantin urges an 
objection against the use of a word (by the Opponent himself, in 
Su. 30)— 


Sutra 32 

If there is no conception of the ‘different’, there can he 
none of non-difference’; as the two conceptions are mutually 
relative. 

BHASYA 

You are urging that the ‘different’ is ‘non-different’; and 
having urged that you deny the conception of the ‘different’, 
you yet admit the conception of the ‘non-different’; and you 
yourself actually use the term “'non-different.’ But as a matter of 
fact, non-different’ is a compound word—where the word ‘differ¬ 
ent’ is compounded with the negative particle ‘non’; now if the 
second term of the compound is impossible (i.e. without a real 
denotation), with what would the negative particle be compound¬ 
ed ? In fact, of the two terms ‘different’ and ‘non-different’, one 
is possible only in relation to the other. Thus, when you say 
that ‘there is nothing that can be regarded as different ’ you say 
what if not quite right. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent puts forward another argument in support of 
the eternality of Sound]—“Well, now, we must accept the Sound 
to be eternal,— 
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Sutra 33 


<SL 


also* because we do not perceive any cause for its 
destruction”. 

bhasya 

Whatever thing is non-eternal, its destruction is brought 
about by some cause ; e. g., the destruction of the Clod of earth 
is brought about by the disruption of its component particles ;— 
now if Sound were non-eternal, we should certainly perceive the 
cause of its destruction ;-as a matter of fact however, we do not 
perceive any such causef (of the destruction of Sound) ;-hence 
it follows that Sound is eternal.” 

L Answer to the above argument.] 

Sutra 34 

Inasmuch as we do not find any cause for Sound not 

bemg heard, it would mean that (if Sound is eternal) it 
should be heard always. 

bhasya 

Ju.t as not finding any cause for its destruction, you argue 
that Sound should be eternal, — in the same manner , not finding 

any cause or its not being heard (when it exists), we can argue 
a ounc eing eternal) should be always heard. “But the 
non earing o ^ound ( at times) is due to the absence of a mani- 
fester .of it). The hypothesis of the ‘ manifested has been 
a rea v exp o e^ . And such being the case, if there is non-hearing 
o t e exiotm^ Sound, even without a cause (of this non-hearing), 
in the same manner, there would also be destruction of the exist¬ 
ing Sound even without a cause (of that destruction). And as 
for bemg contrary to all apparent facts,-that applies equally to 
both the contingencies, of causeless destruction, as well as cause¬ 
less non-hearing. 

Sutra 35 

But (in reality) we do perceive it (the cause of the des- 
ruction of Sound) ; so that the said non-apprehension (of 

t, ere 6 Nydi asucinibandha and the Puri Ms. of Sutra both read a ‘cha’ 

dhih,’ whiYh cm onlTmea^A Ue8 ^ S “ tr<2 35 ' vindiakdranen ‘ l avupalab- 
cause of destruction.’ This *** t0 ^ 

Bhasya or bv the Vdrtika mterpretatl0n ]S not sported either by the 
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) being false, it cannot be regarded as a valid 


l( SL 


BHASYA 

As a matter of fact the cause of the destruction of Sound is 
actually apprehended by means of Inference ; so that the non¬ 
apprehension of the cause of destruction’ being non-existent , 
false—the reason put forward (by the Opponent in Su. 32) is^ not 
a valid one ; being just like the reason in the reasoning this 
animal is a horse because it has horns. 

“What is that by means of which you infer the said cause of 
destruction ?” 


It is the established fact of there being a series of Sounds (in 
the case of every Sound uttered) [from which we infer the 
presence of causes of destruction of Sound], We have already 
shown that (in the case of every Sound) there is a series of 
Sounds ; which means that by means of conjunction and dis¬ 
junction one Sound produces another Sound, this again produces 
another, and so on ;—now in this series of Sounds, that (succeed¬ 
ing) Sound which is the product destroys that (preceding) Sound 
which is its cause [so that every Sound of the series is destroyed 
bv that which follows it] ; and what destroys the final Sound of 
the series is the conjunction or impact of an obrtructing sub¬ 
stance.* [That such is the case is vouched for by our experience]; 


* This sentence has exercised the minds of commentators. As the 
passage stands it clearly means that it is the Sound that comes into contact 
with the obstructing substance and is thereby destroyed. Now this goes 
against the Vaishesika doctrine that no quality can subsist in a quality ; 
whence Sound being a quality cannot have conjunction, which also is a quality. 
Hence, as the Parisuddhi remarks, finding the passage to be incompatible 
with the Vaisesika doctrine, the i dtparya provides the explanation that what 
destroys the Sound is 'the impact with the obstacle’ of, not Sound, but the 
Akdia, the material or constituent cause of Sound ; so that w'hat happens is 
that this impact of Akdsa with a denser substance renders it incapable of 
functioning as the constituent cause of further Sounds, and the immaterial 
cause of the initial Sound—in the shape of the contact of the stick with the 
drum—having ceased, there is nothing to start the series afresh; and the 
result is that the final Sound, and along with it, the ‘series of Sounds, is 
destroyed. The Nyayakandali on I’rashastapada (P. 289) takes the contact of 
the obstacle to belong to Air, which is the efficient cause, the nimittahdrana 
of Sound. The Bhasyacandra also gives the same explanation as the Tdtparya. 
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we find that in a case where a man, though close by, 
fails to hear a Sound emanating on the other side of a wall ; 
while even though the man is at a distance, he does hear the 
Sound, if there is no obstacle intervening. Then again, when a 
bell is rung, what is heard is a continuous series of Sounds, as is 
clear from the fact that the several Sounds heard are of varying 
degrees of loudness or dullness ; now if Sound were eternal, it 
would be necessary,—in order to account for this continuous 
series of audition—to postulate an equally permanent Soand- 
manifester abiding either in the Bell or in the Sound-series or in 
something else ; [it would be necessary to find some such cause] 
as it has to be explained how, the Sound remaining the same 
( ex-hypothesi ), there is a diversity in the hearing (as evinced by 
the varying degrees of intensity perceived). If, on the other 
hand, Sound is (regarded as) non-eternal , [the said phenomenon 
can be explained by the hypothesis that] there appears (at each 
stage of the Series) a fresh cause in the shape of a certain conti¬ 
nuous stream of momentum, more or less forcible, subsisting in 
the Bell (as long as the Sound continues to be heard); which acts 

as an aid to the contact producing the initial Sound ;_and by- 

reason of this continued appearance of causes, there appears the 
Series of Sounds ; and the greater or less force of the momentum 
gives rise to the greater or less intensity of the Sound ; and this 
accounts for the aforesaid diversity of audition.* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent says]—“But as a matter of fact, no such 
further cause (of Sound) as Momentum’ is ever perceived ; and 
as it is not p erceived, it cannot exist.” [The answer to this is 

* Sound itself, if eternal, cannot have any diversity, either natural or 
accidental ; — as will be explained later on. As for the Audition or Hearing, 
no diversity in this would be possible if the Sound were only manifested by 
some nianifester abiding in either the Bell or some other thing. It may be 
held that what are heard as of varying degrees of intensity are so many 
distinct Sounds. But in that case, they should all be heard simultaneously; 
as all of them have been manifested by the same stroke of the Bell, and 
there is nothing else that could create a diversity. If however it be held 
that the Sounds are produced —not only manifested — by the stroke of the 
"-hich shows itself in a series of momentum,—the diversity in the 

healing is easily explained ; the Sounds themselves being diverse, having 
been brought by the diverse momenta of varying degrees of intensity. — 




instance, 





EXAMINATION OF PRAMANAS 


Sutra 36 



Inasmuch the cessation of Sound follows from the touch 
of such a cause as the ‘Hand’ it is not right to say that there 
is non-perception (of the Momentum).* 

BHASYA - > ' 


A motion of the Hand brings about its contact with the Bell 
(while it is resounding); and upon this contact no further sound- 
series is perceived ; this is what explains the fact that no further 
sound (of that series) is heard. And the inference in this case 
is that the touch of the striking substance (Hand) puts a check 
upon some cause other than the original cause that gave rise to 
the initial Sound [as this cause is no longer present at the time 
that the resonance ceases],—and this other cause is the Momen¬ 
tum (.set up in the manner described above);—this Momentum 
being checked, the Sound-series is no longer kept going;—and 
this series having stopped, there is no further hearing. This is 
analogous to the case of the Arrow, which is found to stop, when 
the Momentum, which is the cause of its continuous motion 
forward, is checked by the impact of the substance struck by the 
arrow and further, in the case of the metallic vessel, the 
presence of Momentum is clearly indicated, firstly by the cessa¬ 
tion of the vibrations that could be felt by touch, and secondly 
by the touch of the hand itself.t For these reasons, it is not 
true that there is no cognition of Momentum as an idditional 
cause (in the continuance of Sound). 


* The translation of the Sutra is in accordance with the interpretation 
of the Bhdsya ; other commentators have suggested a different explanation, 
—‘Inasmuch as we find the Sound’of the Bell to cease when the Bell is 
touched by the hand (while it is resounding), it is not right to say that ‘we 
never perceive a cause for the destruction of Sound’ this being an answer 
to the general Purvapaksa question that “as we can never find a cause that 
destroys Sound, we cannot regard Sound to be destructible.’’ 

t As the passage stands — and all Mss. read it as such — the above is 
the better interpretation. But it gives better sense if we read ’TiftfRPfiSr}. j^e 
construction being TRHT'M'flTT TTfiW^vS'-f BTtl ?T3Rl ^ s (.il H i fPPf 
'TTBwTRHT dlW TvTW ; that is,— ‘In the case of 

metalic vessels it is found that when they are touched by the hand, there is 
a cessation of vibration set up in them , and this cessation of vibration 
clearly proves that there has been a continuous momentum at work.’ 
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Sutra 37* 

Further, if the mere fact of the cause of its destruction 
not being perceived were to prove that a thing still abides,— 
then that thing (e.g., the audition of Sound) also would hate 
to be regarded as eternal. 

BHASYA 

If it be held that when the cause of the destruction of a 
thing is not perceived, that thing should be regarded as still 
abiding,—and as abiding, it should be eternal,—then, in regard 
to Sound-hearings, which you hold to be only so many manifesto, 
tions of Sound, as you do not point out any cause of destructi on 
it would follow, from this non-indication that the said hearings 
continue to abide, and as such should be regarded as eternal. 
If this be not so, then it is not right to argue (as the Opponent 
has done) that, because the destruction of Sound is not perceiv¬ 
ed, it must be regarded as abiding, and hence eternal.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Ihe Safikhya comes forward with his objection against the 
Nyaya view of Sound]—“ (In the case of bell-ringing) we find that 
the Resonance subsists in the same substratum with the Vibration ; 
and hence it ceases, like the \ibration, upon the removal of its 
cause by the hand-touch ;—if on the other hand, the Resonance 
subsisted in another substratum (and not in the same substratum 
with the Vibration), then on the touch of the striking object 
(Hand), what would cease would be that which subsists in the 
same substratum (and not the Resonance, which ex-hypothesi, 
subsists in another substratum). [For this reason, Sound must be 
regarded as subsisting in the sounding substance, wherein the 
vibrations subsist,—that is, in the Air,—and not in Akasa, as 
held by the Naiyayika].” 

[In answer to this, we have the following Sutra]— 


^ ^1 his Sutra reverts to the Piirvapaksa argument put forward in Su. 30. 

T*T?[lTT7i |7|«i fjrj <*3^TRT'—says the Tdtparya. "The same 

®PP onent had urged in support of the eternaiity of s,ound ) 
t e i antin now turns in support of the continuity of sound-audition.’’— 
Bhdsyacandra. 





misfy 



EXAMINATION OF PRAMAIJAS 


Sutra 38 

Inasmuch as (the substratum of Sound) is intangible, 
the said objection (against Sound sulsisting in Akas'a) does 
not hold. 

BH.ASYA 




The Sankhya objects to the view that Sound is a quality 
subsisting in Aka'sa ; but this objection cannot be maintained ; 

for the simple reason that the substratum of Sound (i.e. Aka'sa > 

is intangible. As a matter of fact, we find that the Sound-series 
is perceived even at a time when there is no perception of any¬ 
thing possessing Colour and other qualities ; which shows that 
Sound has for its substratum a substance which is intangible and 
all-pervading,—and it does not subsist in the same substratum 

with the Vibrations. 

INTRODUCTORY BH.ASYA 


Further, it is not right to hold that Sound is manifested as 
subsisting in each substance, along with Colour and other quali¬ 
ties (as held by the Sahkhyas). “Why ? ” 

Sutra 39 

Because, if Sound formed an aggregate (along with 
Colour &c.),—inasmuch as there are also divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of it, [Sound could not be regarded as ‘manifested’] 

BHASYA 

The particle ‘‘cha’, ‘also’, points to the presence of the series 
of Sounds as a further reason (for denying the mere manifestation 
of Sound) ; which has already been explained (under Su. 16). 

If Sounds, Colours and other qualities co-exsist in each sub¬ 
stance, and form an aggregate (as held by the Sankhya), -then, 
inasmuch as it is found that in any particular substance, the 
Colour or some other quality is always perceived to be of one and 
the same kind, it would follow that Sound also (as forming a 
member of that same aggregate of qualities) should always be 
perceived to be of one and the same kind. And under the cir¬ 
cumstances, there would be no possibility of—(1) the ‘division’ 
or diversity involved in the well-known phenomenon, that when 
Sound appears in connection with a substance (the string of a 
musical instrument, for instance), it is found to consist of several 
sounds of diverse kinds, belonging to different notes (in the 
musical scale),—or (2) of the ‘sub-division’ involved in the 
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menon, that in the case of the Sounds of the same form, o 
tTsame kind and belonging to the same musical note, we per¬ 
ceive a diversity, due to the varying grades of intensity * [Both 
these phenomena would be impossible, in accordance with the 
Sankhya theory ; because] the said phenomena could be possible 
only if there were several Sounds and they were produced ; and 
not if there is a single Sound and that also is manifested. As a 
matter of fact, however, we know that the said ‘division and sub¬ 
division’ do exist. So that from the existence of these ‘divisions 
and sub-divisions’ we conclude that Sound cannot be manifested 
as subsisting, in each substance, along with Colour and other 
qualities. 

Section (3) 

The Modifications of Sound 
Sutras 40-54 



INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Sound is of two kinds—Letter-sounds and Sound in general 
(Noise).t Now in regard to Letter-sounds— 


* The Bhasyacandra explains ‘division’ as ‘division into Letters’ and 
‘sub-division’ as ‘Sound and Resonance.’ 

t ‘Letter-sound’—in the shape of a, k &c.; and ‘noise’—the sound 
produced by conch-blowing, says Praiastapada. 

Sound in general has been dealt with up to Su. 38. The author now 
takes up the particular kind of Sound, in the shape of Letter-sounds, which 
form the subject-matter of the present enquiry; as is clear from the fact that 
the Sound-modifications dealt with are only those pertaining to Letter- 
sounds.— Tdtparya. 

The connection of the present section with what has gone before is thus 
explained by the Tdtparya : The Sankhya view, that ‘Sound is manifested 
as co-existing with Colour and other qualities’, having been refuted,—the 
same Sankhya turns round with the view that, “though Sound may not be 
eternal, in the sense of continuing to exist in the same unchanged form, yet 
it could be eternal in the sense that it continues to exist and undergo modi¬ 
fications ; just in the same manner as Primordial Matter is regarded as 
eternal ; just as gold remains gold even in its endless modifications ; and in 
support of this view we may cite the grammatical laws of sandhi, by which 
Letter-sounds undergo certain modifications.” With a view to demolish this 
view, the Author proceeds to show that, in the case of Letter-sounds, there 
is no such modification, or transmutation, as would justify us in regarding 
them as having a continuity of existence. 




EXAMINATION OF PRAMANAS 



There arises a doubt, because there is mention of both 
modification’, and ‘substitution’. 

bhasya 


In connection with the expression ‘ dadhyatra’ (as resulting 
from the combination of ‘dadhi’ and ‘ atra’) some* people hold 
that the ‘i’ (in ‘ dadhi’) renounces its own form and takes 
the from of ‘ya’, —the sense of this view being that [what the 
grammatical law lays down is that, when i is followed by a ] 
there is a modification (of i into ya). —Othersf, however, hold that 
what happens is that, the V having been used (in the expression 
‘ dadhi atra’), it gives up its place, and in the place thus vacated 
the letter ‘ya’ comes to be used (in the expression ‘ dadhi-atra ’),— 
the sense of this latter view being that [what the grammatical 
law means is that] when i and a are in juxtaposition, we use ya 
and not i, so that there is substitution (of ya in place of i). Both 
these opinions have been held (in connection with the grammati¬ 
cal law embodied in Panini’s tutras, ‘Iko yanaci’ 6.1.77). So that 
one does not know what the truth is [unless he carries on a full 
enquiry into the matter]. 

The true view is that there is substitution. 

(A) As regards the theory of modification’,—as a matter of 
fact, we do not perceive any continuity or persistence ; so that 
there can be no inference of ‘modification’. If there were some 
sort of persistence (of the i-sound, even in the form ‘dadhyatra’), 
it would show that something of it (some part of its character) 
had ceased and something else come in ; and this might justify 
the inference that there is ‘modification’ ;—as a matter of fact, 
however, no such persistence is ever perceived ;—hence the 
conclusion is that there is no ‘modification’.§—(B) Secondly, we 

* The Bhasyacandra attributes this view to the followers of Kalapa t 
and quotes a Kalapa-S iitra. 

t The followers of Panini —says the Bhasyacandra. 

5 In the well-known cases of ‘modification’—e.g. when a lump of gold 
is transmuted into a pair of ear-rings or bracelets—they are regarded as 
‘modification’, because whatever the particular shape, through evervone of 
them the character of ‘Gold’ persists. But in ‘ya’ (in ' dadhyatra ’) we do not 
find any such persistence of the i -sound ; so that this cannot be a case of 
‘modification ’.—Tdtpary a. 

N.B. 15 
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at the two letters (i and 'yai ibeing amenable to different 
instrumental forces, the utterance of ope is possible without, the 


utterance of the other ; that is.to say, as.a .matter of fact, the 
lettet ‘f is amenable to the instrumentality of what is called the 
‘open articulation’ (applicable to vowels), while the letter ‘ya’ is 
amenable to the instrumentality of the ‘slightly touched articula¬ 
tion’ (applicable to semi-vowels) ; so that these two letters are 
pronouncible by two different kinds of effort’, called instru¬ 
mentality’ and this is what makes it possible for one of them 
being uttered while the other is not uttered [and all this shows 
that ya is only the substitute, and not the modification, of i ]*.— 
(C) Thirdly, phe case in question (that of ya in dadhyatra ) is 
exactly analogous to that where there is no ‘modification’ ; that 
is.to say, there are cases where z and ya are not ‘modifications’ 
at all (even according to you) ; e.g., in such expressions as (a) 
'yatate', ‘yacchatV , and prayamsta’ (where there can be no chance 
of ya being a modification at all), and, ' ikarah’, ‘idam’ (where i 
remains itself, without undergoing any change at all) ;—and 
there are well-marked cases where the two do appear like ‘modir 
locations’ ; e.g. istoa (which is derived from the root ‘yap ,■ and 
in which therefore, the z appears in the place of the ya in the 
root) and dadhyahara which is the altered form resulting from 
the combination of ‘dadhi’ and ‘ahara', (of which the i is changed 
into yzz)—Now as a matter of fact, in . both these cases, (of the 
utterance of ya or /, appearing by itself or as ‘modification’), the 
effort of the speaker is precisely the same, and precisely the 


The Parisuddhi remarks The term ‘vikara’ in the present context does 
not stand for‘transmutation, the total destruction of one thing and the 
appearance in its place of another thing ; as no such 'vikara' is'admitted by 
the Sunkhy' ; it stands for that char.gr in which the basic element remain- 
ing the same, its characteristics appear and disappear. And as there is no 
such basic element of which V could be a characteristic detail’—no ‘modi¬ 
fication’ can be possible in this case. 

It ya were the modification of t, the forces necessary for its utterance 
would be the same as those necessary for the utterance of i ; as a* matter of 
fact, however, the force that.is put into operation, for the-uttering of ya, is 
that in the form of the effort called ‘s lightly touched articulation’ ; while in 
the case of i, the cllort is that called ‘open articulation'. Thus it is that for 
the uttering of ya it is not necessary to have a previous utterance of i. And 
this would not be possible if ya were a modification of i. 
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so is the hearing-of the hearer. All thi3 3 §hows th^tf (in 
f -1 * at ^ a '\ We hx ?' e yab$tifottm (of“>o?-W>4ot ■modification 
° y - . .~' D ) Fourthly, thtfre is rtcf perception of it In actual’usage: 

hat is to say, in actual Usage," z is-never perceived-as becoming 
y° what is perceived, howeve?, is that ya is used in the-''place' 
where.i had been used before. From this also it 1 follows that ‘ya 
is not a‘modification’ of/.§' ' '■ 1 \vj 



The denial of ya being the 'modification’ of i do<^. not set 
aside the grammatical law (that ‘/^followed by ach becomes yan’ 
Panini, 6—1—77). That is to say, even in accordance with the 
view that letters do not undergo modifications, it is not impossible 
to have the grammatical law (of letter-changes)',—which contin- 1 
gency (of impossibility of the law) should compel us to admit the 
‘modification’ of letters. As a matter of fact, one letter is not 
the product of another letter ; e.g. ya is not produced from i nor 
is / produced from ya ; each letter emanatss from a distinct’ spot 
in the organ of speech and is the outcome of a distinct articula¬ 
tion so that the correct view is that what happens (in the case 

what'th 568 ' S m °7 " S lMered iU tllC Phce andhsr [Hence 
e giammatical law iko yanaci’ means is that when i and a 

are in juxtapasition, we should use ya in the place of f and not 
Jus^mtoy,]. Andonly if the P e two f ; cts we " e 

‘mod?fi!_nd C °’ d thC Cl ‘ ange il \ question be regarded either as a 
, , ‘ on > or as a case of ‘one being produced out of the 

, er \ As a matter of fact, however, these two facts are not 
o erwise. Hence the conclusion is that there is no ‘modifica¬ 
tion of letters. 


(E) Just as the modification’ of a group of letters is not, 
possible, so is the modification’ of a single letter also not 


The effort necessary for the uttering of ya in 'vatate’ is exactly the 

7 7 at " ecessary for its utt ering in the expression ’dadhylra’ • 
Mrmlarly the effort required for uttering i in ‘ida,n’ is the same as L’t 
required for its uttering in ‘istoa’ ; which shows that the 'ya’ in Toth cat 

so° </jT e 7 d ’ *' B ' ^ Ust as in 'y ata te\ the ya is not a ‘modification’ 1 ” 
so m dadhyatra' also it is not a modification, and so on. 1 " - 

E. g., we perceive the gold becoming the bracelet.— Bhasyacandra 

curd § we“c 356 t We '!' kn0Wn ““ ° f <modifi ^tion’ of milk'into 

Ihou’J Per 7 1V hCmilk beC ° ming CUrd; in manner we 

d perceive the . becoming ya, if the letter were a ‘modification’ of i. 
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<SL 


possible. In accordance with the rules—‘the root as becomes 
i bhu, ) ‘the root bra becomes vac 3 —where as is changed into bhu 


and bru into vac,— this change of one set of letters in the root 
into another set of letters is not in any case regarded either 
as a ‘modification’, or as a case of one being produced out of 
the other j it is only regarded as a case of one set of letters 
being used in the place of another set of lettersexactly 
similar should be the case when one letter ( i ) is changed into 
another (ya).* 


INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

For the following reason also letters cannot be regarded 
as undergoing modifications 

Sutra 41 


Because the enlargement of the original cause should 
always involve a corresponding enlargement in the modi¬ 
fication. 

BHASYA 


As a matter of fact, we always find that modifications al¬ 
ways follow their original base.t In the case in question how¬ 
ever we do not find the ya following the shortness or length 
of the i [as whether the preceding i is long or short, the ya 
is always short! ;—and it is only if there were such following 
by the ya, that we could infer it to be a ‘modification’. 

Sutra 42 


[Objection]—“The reason just urged is not a valid 
one ; because, as a matter of fact, Modifications are found 
to be smaller than, equal to and larger than their original 
base.” 

bha$ya 


“In the case of Substances, we find that some modifications 
are smaller than their original base, some are equal to it, while 

* The Parisudahi formulates this reasoning as follows—‘The case of 
the change of t into ya cannot be one of modification,—because the two are 
distinct letters,—just like bhu appearing in place of as ’. 

f For instance, the cloth made of long yarns is long, and that made of 
shorter yams is shorter—says the bhasyacandra. 
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are larger. In the same manner ya , as the madificati 
the long i), may be smaller" (than its basic cause). 

[The Vartika does not notice this Sutra 42.] 



Sutra 43 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as there is (in the Opponent’s 
reasoning) neither of the two kinds of Probans, the mere 
example cannot prove anything. 

{a) In the argument urged by the Opponent (in Su. 41), 
we do not find any Probans at all, neither one similar to 
the example, nor one dissimilar to it [and these are the only 
two kinds of Probans, as explained under Su. 1-1-34 and 35] ;— 

( b ) secondly (though an example has been cited) a mere example, 
unless taken along with a Probans, cannot prove anything ;— 

(c) lastly, as counter-instances are available (in support of the 
contrary conclusion), there would be an uncertainity in regard 
to the conclusion (sought to be proved); [this counter-instance 
being as follows :—] it sometimes happens that for the carrying 
of a load, a horse is yoked in the place of an ox,—and just as 
in this case the Horse is not regarded as a ‘modification’ of the 
Ox, so, when ya is used in place of i, it cannot be regarded as a 

modification’ of i. And certainly there is no such rule as tha* 
a conclusion can be proved only by an example, and not by a 
counter-example, t 


* “From the small seed of the banyan emanates the large banyan tree ; 
while out of the large cocoanut, which is larger than the banyan-seed, comes 
out the cocoanut tree, which is smaller than the banyan tree ; and from 
cocoanuts of equal size, we get trees of equal size.”— Tatparya. 

It would be more in keeping with the text if we had the following 
examples—(1) From the small seeds we get the tree, which is the mod’fica- 
tion of the seed, and is larger than it; (2) from a large volume of steam 

we get a small quantity of water, where the water, the modification of the 
steam, is smaller in volume than the steam ; and (3) when milk turns into 
curd, the modification, curd, is equal in volume to the milk. 

The Bhasyacandra gives the following examples (1) From the elonga¬ 
ted gold-pieces, we get the round ear-ring ; (2) from smooth yarns we getj 
smooth cloth ; (3) from the small ball of cotton we get the long yarns. At 
this shows that the modification need not always correspond to its original. 

t This Sutra answers Su. 41, taking it as an argument advanced to 
prove the conclusion that ya is a modification of i. But Su. 41 may be taken, 
not as an argument to prove a conclusion, but only as pointing out a defect, 
a fallacy, in the premiss of the Siddhantin’s reasoning. The answer to this 
comes in Su. 44. 
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As regards the examples of the ‘modification’ of Substances, 
cited by the Opponent,—our answer is that,— , 1 

Sutra 44 

It is not right; as ‘modifications’ always emanate from 
such original bases as are unequal [and they are always in 

conformity with these latter]. 

BHASYA 


Substancds-that constitute the origin (from which modifi- 
cah'onl emanate) are such as are not equal (to them); and yet 
the modifications are always in conformity with their original 
basts.* In the case in question, 1 however, we find that the 
letter ya is not always in conformity with (does not necessarily 
emafiate from) the letter i.t Hence the citing of the example 
of the modification of substances is not effective against us. 

Sutra 45 

[Objection ]—“ Just as there is diversity in the character 
of the modification of Substances, so is there diversity in the 
modification of Letters also.” 

BHASYA 


“Just as in the case of Substances, the modification differs 

from its original, even though both equally are Substance, _so in 

the case of Letters also, though both equally are ‘ Letter ,’ yet the 
modificatio n differs from the original.”§ 

* E. g. From the small banyan-seed emanates the large banyan-tree; 
and yet from that seed will emanate only the banyan, and never the cocoa- 
nut tree. 

t This is what we mean by what we have urged in Su. 40, as regards 
the modifications following their origins ; and not that the largeness and 
smallness of the modification follows those of the origin. If we meant this 
latter, then alone could the argument urged against us by the Opponent in 
Su. 42 be effective. 

§ “In the case of Substances also it is not true that the modification 
always follows its original; because as a matter of fact,we often find that 
there is a diversity between the modification ano its original ; so that, even 
though the ya does not follow the i, in its length or shortness, yet it may be 
its modification.” 

1 he sense of the argument is as follows : When the modification is 
spoken of as following its original, is it meant that the follmcing or confor¬ 
mity rs absolute ?—or that it is only partial ? If the former, then no such 
conformity would be possible in the case of substances also. If the latter, 
then in the case of Letters also, there is conformity so far that both are 
‘Letter * J —Bhasyacandra. 
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Sutra 46 *r.sVi>»- 



[ Answer]—' That cannot be; as the real character cf 
4 Modification’ is not possible (in the case or Letters). 

BHASYA 


In the case of Substances in general we find the character 
of‘Modification’to be as follows When a Substance, gold or 
clay, undergoes niot/f/icaiion, what happens is that the' general 
character of that substance (Gold or Clay) remaining constant, 
one form or shape of it (i.e. the Lump of Gold or Clay) disappears 
and another {i.e. the Ring or the Jar) comes into existence ; and 
this latter they call modification. In the case of Letters on the 
other hand (such for instance as the letters ya and i), there is no 
such general ‘Letter’-character which, remaining constant, 
would give up its ‘i’-form and take up the ‘ya’-form.* So that, 
just as in the case of the Ox and the Horse, even though both are 
‘Substance,’ yet, by reason of the diversity in their character, 
one is not regarded as the ‘modification’ of another,— simply be¬ 
cause they do not fulfil the conditions of the true ‘modification’, 
—exactly in the same manner, the letter ya cannot be regarded 
as the ‘modification’ of the letter i ; for the simple reason that 
the conditions of the true ‘modification’ are not fulfilled in 
this case. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Letters cannot have modi¬ 
fications : — 


Sutra 47 


f As a matter of fact ] when things have undergone 
‘modification’, they cannot revert to their original fotm. 

BHASYA 

Reversion (to the original form) is not possible [for real 
modifications ; e.g., Curd cannot again become Milk], “How 
do you know that ?” We know this because there is no proof for 
such reversion. That is to say, there is nothing to prove— no 
reasoning available for the view—that what happens (in the case 

* For it is onlv the particular letter i that is held by the Of ponent to 
be modified into another particular letter 'y ; while in the cate of sub- 
• stances the Gold lump becomes modified into the Gold-ring ; the Gold- 
character being common. — Bhasyacandra, 
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'the form 1 dadhyatra ') is that the i has become modified into ya, 
and again becomes i (when the expression is again stated in its 
uncombined form, ‘ dadhi-atra ’); and not that in the former case 
ya had been used in the place of i, and in the latter case it 
has ceased to be so used.” 1 ' 

Sutra 48 


<SL 


[Objection} —“ Inasmuch as Gold and other things do 
revert to their original form, the reason urged is not a true 
reason at all.” 

BHASYA 

Says the Opponent—“ It has been asserted that there is no 
reasoning available for our view :—But this is not true : The 
following is the reasoning that proves it:—In the case of Gold 
we find that, renouncing the fornvof the Ear-ring, it takes the 
form of the Necklet, and again renouncing the form of the latter 
it takes that of the former ; exactly in the same manner, i hav¬ 
ing taken the form of ya, again takes the form of i.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—The reasoning put 
forward is not valid, as it is based upon premises that are not 
true ; for instance, in the case of Curd it is found that the Milk, 
having once become Curd, never again reverts to the form of the 
Milk. “ What does that prove ? ” It proves that in the case 
of Letters also there is no reversion [and the premiss that ‘all 
modifications revert to their original position’, as urged in Su. 
46 , is found not true ; there being no such reversions in the case 
of Curd].t 

If the meaning of the Opponent’s assertion is that the 
“ reversion of ‘ i ’ is analogous to the reversion of Gold [so that 

* The Bh&syecandra cites an example where there is repeated ‘rever¬ 
sion’ between i and ya. From the root ‘dhyai’, (to think) we get the word 
‘dhih ’ (intelligence) ; this latter word being compounded with ‘dpti’, we get 
the form ‘dhy-dpti’ ( ya again) ; and this compound is explained as ‘dhi- 
dptih’ (i again). 

t This is the answer to Su. 48 ; if the reasoning therein urged is meant 
to prove that “there is reversion in the case of Letters, because there is 
such in the case of all modifications.” If on the other hand, the Sutra is to 
be taken only as putting forward an objection to the arguments of the 
Siddhantin, then the answer is as given in Sutra 49. 
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■Sl 


what is stated in Su. 45 is not true] , then oin answer is 
so far as the analogy of the case of Gold is concerned 

Sutra 49 


that, 


There is no analogy at all; as in the case of the modi¬ 
fications’ of Gold, the ‘Gold’-character is never absent. 

In the case of Gold what happens in that the Gold itself 
remaining the constant factor, it becomes different objects by 
the renouncing of one character (form) and the taking of 
another. In the case of * * * § i ’ on the other hand we do not per¬ 
ceive any such common factor, in the shape of Letters m gene¬ 
ral’ which could beeome a different object by renouncing the 
‘i’-form and taking the ‘ya’-form. Hence the example cf Gold 
is not applicable to the case in question.. 

[Objection]—“ But inasmuchas the General Character of 

‘Letter’ is never absent [in either‘i’or‘ya’], it is not right to 

deny the ‘modification of Letters’.”! 

[Says the Opponent]—“ In the: case of Letter-modifications 
also, the generic character of ‘Letter’ is never absent: exactly 
in the same manner as the character of ‘Gold’ is present in all 
modifications of Gold. [Hence the two cases are exactly ana¬ 
logous].” 

[^4nsu)er]- But a character subsists in that which is endow¬ 
ed with the Universal, and not in the Universal itself.§ 


* This appears as a Siitra in the Nayasucinibandha, atso in the l drtika^ 
Bhasyacandra and in the two Sutra Mss. The text of the Sutra is ”1 
gT fa RiafavfiTT.. The Puri Sutra Ms., however, reads it as 
gtpjfrrWlgjniVSTtl.; which reading is not quite satisfactory \ 
though it may be construed to mean 'the analogy is not true ; because there is 
a difference inasmuchas in the case of Gold, the gold-character 

remains constant, throughout.’ The Bhasyacandra adopts this reading* 

The *T, according to some, forms part, not of the Sutra, but of the 
Bhdsya. 

t This also appears as a Sutra, in the Vartika and the Sutra Mss.; but 
not in the Nyayasucinibandha, nor in the Bhasyacandra. 

§ This appears as Siitra in the Siitra Mss., and also in the Vartika ; 
hut not in the Nyayasucinibandha, nor in the Bhasyacandra. 
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As a matter 1 of fact, the Ear-ring and the Necklet are? fori 
^properties that subsist in the Gold, and not in the- Universal 
or generic character of ‘Gold’.—Now, what is that Letter of 
which‘i’and 'ya' are properties ? They cannot be properties 
of the genetic character of ‘Letter’, as this is a Universal (and 
not something possessed of the Universal.) [ EvenC grafting ".that 
these could be properties or forms of the said Universal] as a 
matter of fact, a property, or form that is ceasing (or disappear¬ 
ing) cannot form the origin of another forthcoming property ; 
hence in the case in question, the ‘i’ that is ceasing (or dis¬ 
appearing) could, not be the origin of the forthcoming ‘ya 
[.which means that ‘ ya ’ cannot be the ‘modification’ of ‘r’.]. 

!.' , INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also no ‘modification’ of Letters is 
possible-:— 

Sutra 50 


If Letters are eternal, they cannot undergo [or become] 
modifications ;—if they are non-eternal, they cannot persist 
(as a constant factor). 

BHASYA 

According to the theory that Letters are eternal, the 
letters i and ya should both be eternal ; so that neither could 
be regarded as a ’rrtodification’; for both being eternal, what 
could be the ‘modification’ of what ? [as all ‘modifications’ as 
such must be non-eternal]. If on the other hand, the view is 
held that Letters are non-eternal, then.no persistence ; or conti¬ 
nuity of Letters would, be possible. “ What do you', mean by 
Letters having no. persistence ?” What is meant by this want 
of persistence’ is that having come into existence, they cease to 
exist ; so that (under this theory) it is only after the ‘/’, having 
come into existence, had ceased to exist, that the ‘ya' would 
come into existence; and the ‘f’ would come into existence 
again only after the 'ya' , having come into existence, had ceased 
to exist ; and under the circumstances (the two never coexisting 
at any point of time), what would be the ‘modification’ of what ? 
What we have said (in regard to the i and ya coming into exist¬ 
ence and ceasing to exist) should be taken as referring to the 
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lining (of "the two nvprds dadhi-atra’) after having state 
ern in the disjoLne.djriform, and again disjoining them after 
having combined them.* * * § ... n 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent makes the following'answert (on the : basis of 
the theory that letters are, eternal) to the argument (propounded 
by the Siddhantin .)— 

Sutra 5i 



“ Inasmuchas most Eternal things are beyond the reach 


of the senses, and yet there are some that are pf the opposite 
character—the denial of Letter-modification is not right.” 


. 


- ‘ V .'!Z ' 


BHASYA <f r 

“ It is not quite correct! to say that eternal words can never 
undergo modifications. [Because] as a matter of fact, we find 
that, of eternal things, while some are beyond the re'dch of the 
senses (e.g., the Atom and Akd'sa), there are some that are quite 


perceptible by the senses (e.g., the Universal ‘cow’ and the like); 
in fact Letters themselves are perceptible (by the' -'Sense's) and 
yet they are eternal, sx-hypothesi) ; similarly, of eternal things 
though some (e.g., Akasa) may be incapable of undergoing modi¬ 
fication, yet Letters may be quite capable of doing so.” 

But the presence of contrary properties cannot be accepted 
as a valid reason ; because there is incompatibility (between 
eternality and capability of modification), [while there is no such 
incompatibility between eternality and perceptibility or impercepti- 
bility]. That which is eternal is never born ; nor does it ever 
cease to exist ; that which is devoid of the character of being 
born and that of ceasing to exist is eternal ; while that which is 
possessed of the character of being born and of ceasing to exist 
is non-eternal ; and as a matter of fact, there can be no ‘modifica¬ 
tion’ without something being born and something ceasing to 


* When we say 'dadhi-atra' the i comes into existence; when we say 

‘ dedhyatra’, the j ceases to exist and the ya comes into existence ; when we 
again disjoin the words and say ‘dadhi-atra’ , the ya ceases to exist and the i 
comes into existence. 

t This answer is in the form of a Futile Rejoinder— says the Tdtparya. 

§ The Bhasyacandra explains ' vipratisedhah' as equivalent to apratise- 
dhah.’ 
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So that if Letters undergo ‘modification’, they cannot be 
eternal; and if they are eternal, they cannot undergo ‘modifica¬ 
tion’. Thus the ‘presence of 'opposite characters’ (urged as a 
reason by the Opponent) is a fallacious Probans, being tainted 
with the fallacy of ‘Contradiction.’ 


<SL 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent now answers the Siddhanta argument from 
the standpoint that Letters are not-eternal— 

Sutra 52 

“ Even though non-persistent, Letters may undergo 
modifications, in the same way as they are apprehended 
(perceived).” 

BHASYA 

“Even though letters are non-persistent (transient), yet 
there is hearing of them (they are heard) ; and in the same 
manner their modification also would be possible (even though 
the' are non-persistent.)”* 


Our answer is as follows :—The ‘hearing of letters’ (which 
has been put forward by the Opponent as a reason for proving 
t.ie modification of Letters) has, as a matter of fact, no connec - 
lion at all (with the desired conclusion), and as such it is 

entirely inefficient. That is to say, the ‘hearing of Letters,’_ 

which, on being admitted, would (according to the Opponent)lead 
to the inference of the fact that ‘letters undergo modifications’— 
can, as a matter of fact, only serve the purpose of bringing about 
the cognition of what is expressed by those letters, and it has 
absolutely no connection with the ‘modification of letters ’ ; 
and as such it is entirely inefficient (in the proving of the desired 
conclusion)."} - So that the reasoning of the Opponent is exactly 


* ‘Just as Letters, even though non-persistent, become related to the 
Auditory Organ and thereby bring about their own cognition,—in the same 
manner would they bring about modifications also .’—Tdtparyt, 

t The best reading of this passage appears to be—I 
Jr ^ c 

The construction being_TT 

TlclTrf'tTT Jf-gRT 

thus, with the exception that for 5JT, it reads ^T. 


IT JTOWi ?TT Lilian ITTT- 

T ( liffi ) ihlh'Ti. The Bhasyacandra reads 
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sjmflar (in absurdity) to the following reasoning— Because the 
Earth is endowed with the quality of Odour, it must also be 
endowed with such qualities as Sound, Pleasure, and the like . 
Then again, the ‘hearing of letters’ does not preclude the possi¬ 
bility of the case being one of the use of one Letter after the 
cessation of another Letter ; we hold that in the case in question 
what happens is that the letter T having ceased, the letter ya is 
used in its place ; and if the possibility of such use were preclud¬ 
ed by the fact of letters being heard, then there might be 
justification for the view that the letter i 


§L 


itself becomes 


some 

trans¬ 


formed (modified) into ya 


*—[As a matter of fact however, it 


As for the mere denoting of meanings by letters, this can be done by 
them, even when they can subsist just for the moment, just long enough for 
them to be comprehended. In the case in question, however, the letters 
concerned should have to subsist much longer than that; they should have 
to subsist through the entire process—of uttering the disjoined words 
‘dadhi-atra’, the pronouncing of the combined form ‘dadhyatra’, ana the 
subsequent analysing into the disjoined form—before any idea could arise 
as to there being a ‘modification.’ But as such continuous existence is not 
possible, under the theory that Letters are non-eternal, the mere ‘hearing of 
letters’ can have no connection with the fact of ‘modification’.— Tatparya. 

The translation is in accordance with this interpretation of the Tatparya . 
The Bhasyacandra construes the passage differently. By this 

iMwl ( «T BdI cl ) is one sentence—‘The hearing of letters does not 
serve to prove the desired conclusion (that the original letter undergoes 


modifications);’—ITbI<, |J I supplies the reason—‘because the said 

hearing is connected with the modified letter (and not with the modyfying 
original) ’; —‘hence it is inefficient; incapable of proving your 

proposition’;—thu 3 being —‘not perceived (along^with the modi* * 

fying original)’‘3$ STgffLBfL' 

—‘might lend probability to the modifiability of letters ? 

This explanation, however, is more far-fetched than the one by the 
Tatparya. 

• It might be argued, in favour of the Opponent’s view that even 
though the ‘hearing of letters’ has no direct connection with the subject of 
Letter-modifications, yet, inasmuch the fact of hearing precludes the 
possibility of all other explanations, it may be accepted as justifying the 
conclusion that Letters undergo modifications, lhe Author has anticipated 
this view, and has pointed out that the ‘hearing’ does not preclude the possi¬ 
bility of the explanation supplied by the Siddhantin. 

Of this passage also, the Bhasyacandra supplies a different explanation, 
reading Iff^IcNiT for ft'lld'fiT and BRcTd for Vdddcl . According to this, 
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not so"]—From all this it folloAvs that the ‘hearing of letters’is 
not a valid reason for holding that Letters undergo modifications. 

■ Sutra 53 

(1) Inasmuch as, if the Letter is something modifia¬ 
ble, it cannot be eternal,—and (2) as the (so-called) ‘modi¬ 
fication’ appears . at a time other than that at which the 
modifying letter is present,—-the objection (taken in Su. 51) 
is not a right one. 

bhasya 


The objection taken (in Su. 51) on the basis of the fact that 
‘eternal things are of opposite characters’ is not right. (1) 
Because as a matter of fact, no modifiable thing is ever found 
to be eternal ; hence the objection based upon the example of the 
‘ hearing of Letters’ is not right. (2) In the case in question, 
what happens is that, having used the disjoined expression 
‘ dadhi-atra , the peisdn waits for several moments, and then he 

pronounces the words iri close juxtaposition anc j uses the form 

dadhyatra ; so that the letter ‘ya’ is used long after the letter 
i has disappeared (after the uttering of the disjoined words) ; 

and under the circumstances, of which letter could the ‘ya be 

recognised as the modification ’ ? For the effect {the modification, 
the ya) cannot appear at a time when the cause (the modifying 
original, the i) is absent. This is the retort to which the 
Opponent’s argument isopen. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also it is not possible to hold that 
Letters undergo modifications :— 

Sutra 54 

Because in regard to letter-modifications, there is no 
constancy as to the original base. 

In one case we find it laid down that ‘ya’ is to take the 
place of Y ; and in another it is laid down that Y is to take the 


the passage means as follows :-“The hearing of the modified letter does 
not ring about the birth of the modified letter after the destruction of that 
<C lb meant to have been its original; e.g., if the production or birth of 
yawcre nought about by the hearing of the letter after the destruction of 

* T/iT C ° Uld tHe pr °P° sitio “ be held that ‘when heard it produces 
the modified form ya . 
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place of ‘y a’: — e.g., in the word ‘ bidhyati ’ [which is derived 
from the root byadh, the ya of which gives place to i ,in.jthe word 
'bidhyati’]. Now, if the letters concerned were ‘modifications’, 
there should have been some constancy as to which is the modi¬ 
fication’and which the‘original’; as is found in the case of all 
well-known modifications [e.g. the Milk is always the ‘original’, 
while the Curd is always the ‘modification’ ; it is never found to 
be the other way about. In the case in question however, it has 
been shown that there is no such constancy ; as in one case i 
gives place to ‘yu’, while in another ya gives place to i ]. 

Sutra 55 . 

[The Casuist objects] —“As there is constancy in non¬ 
constancy, it is not right to say that there is no constancy”. 

BHASYA 


“It has been urged (by the Siddhantin, in Su. 51) :that there 
is no constancy as to what is the ‘original’ and what the ‘modi¬ 
fication’. Now this ‘non-constancy’ is constant ; that is, it is 
constant in regard to each particular subject ; and inasmuch as 
this is constant, there is constancy’ ; so that what has been 
urged in regard to there being no constancy as to what is original 
etc., is not true.” 


Sutra 56 

[<4nstpcr]— (A) Inasmuch as ‘constancy’ and ‘non-con¬ 
stancy’ are contradictory terms,— and (B) as the ‘constancy’ 
(put forward by the Opponent) subsists in the ‘non-cons¬ 
tancy’, —the objection urged is not effective. 

BHASYA 

(A) The term ‘Constancy’ signifies the affirmation of the 
thing (Constancy); while the term ‘Non-constancy’ signifies its 
negation ; and as there is contradiction between affirmation and 
negation , the tw r o terms (‘constancy’ and ‘non-constancy’) cannot 
be regarded as synonvmous ; so that non-constancy cannot be¬ 
come ‘constancy’ simply by being constant or fixed ; though we 
do not deny that there is no ‘constancy’ in ‘non-constancy’ ; 
what we mean is that what is signified by the term ‘constancy’ 
may subsist in non-constancy, and as such the term ‘constancy’ 
may be applied to non-constancy [but what we do deny is the 
possibility of both Constancy and Non-constancy belonging to the 
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same thing]. Thus the mere presence of Constancy in Non-con¬ 
stancy does not constitute an effective objection against us.* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


In fact, what appears (and is regarded) as the ‘modification 
of-Letters’ is not that one Letter becomes transformed into 
another, or that one Letter (as product) is produced out of the 
other (as the constituent cause); what it really is, is shown in 
the following Sutra — 


Sutras 57 

What appears as the ‘modification of Letters’ involves a 
change in (one or the other of) the following forms —(a) the 
coming in of fresh properties, ( b ) suppression, (c) diminution, 
(J) increase, (e) curtailment and (/) coalescence.— 

BHASYA 


What is actually meant by ‘the modification of Letters’ is 
that, there is substitution of another cognate letter,— i.e., one 
cognate letter is used on the cessation of the use of another ; 
and this substitution is in diverse forms ; —(a) in some cases there 
is coming in of fresh properties ; e.g., when the low accent takes 
the place of the high-pitched accent ;—( b ) in some there is sup¬ 
pression ; e.g., when one form being dropped, another comes in 
in its place ;—(c) in certain cases there is diminution ; e.g., when 
the short vowel takes the place of the long one ;—(d) in others 
there is increase ; e.g., when the long vowel takes the place of 
the short one, or the prolated vowel takes the place of the long 
and short one ;—(e) in certain cases there is curtailment ; i. e., 
'stab.' (a single syllable) takes the place of ‘ asti ’ (two syllables) 

(/) in other cases there is coalescence ; e.g., when there is an 
augment, either in the base or in the affix. These are the 
changes that are spoken of as ‘modifications’; and these are only 
substitutions. If this is what is meant by ‘modification,’ then we 
admit the statement that ‘Letters undergo modifications.’ 


* What is impossible is the co-subsistence of both, Constancy and 
Non-constancy, in any one thing, and not the subsistence of Constancy in 
Non-constancy. And this latter fact does not shake our position ; as the 
mere fact of there being Constancy in Non-constancy does not imply that 
i ® co ™ &tanc y Te 8 aT ds the Original and Modification. It is admitted 
that theie is non-constancy in regard to this ; and if the Constancy of this 
Non-constancy were to imply Constancy as regards the Original and Modifi¬ 
cation, then it v.ouid mean that in regard to this latter there are both Cons¬ 
tancy and Non-constancy, which however is impossible. 
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EXAMINATION OF WORDS AND THEIR POTElsCIF.S 

Section (4) 


E lamination of the nature of Words and their Potencies . 



Sutra 58 


These same (Letters), when ending in an affix, are 
called ‘W<>rd’. 

BHASYA 

Letters, transformed according to law and reason (i.e., by 
suh'titution, and not by mo t>j:cat on), when ending in an affix, 
come to be called ‘Word’. Affixes are of two kinds— Noun-affixes 
and Ver -cff .xes ; ‘hrahmar ah’ is an example (of a Vi or : ending 
in a noun-; ffixj and ‘pacati’ is an example (cf a Word ending in 
a verb-affix). 

“According to this definition Prepositions and Indeclina- 
bles could not be called ‘Word’. Hence it is necessary to pro¬ 
pound ;ome other definition of Word’. ” 

But it is with a view to make the term ‘Word’ (according to 
the said definition) applicable to Prepositions and Tndeclinables 
that it has been ruled that Indec'inables drop their affixes—[by 
Panini s Sutra 2-4-82) and the reason lor this convention lies 
in the fact that it is only Words that can signify (.bring about 
the cognition of) anything land it is admitted that Prepositions 
and Indeclinables do signify things].* 


1 ‘ utra is aimed against the ‘Sphota’ theory of the Grammarians. 

I his theory is thus outlined in the Tdtp, ry,i. _ 

1 hings are not signified by Letters’, as Letters cannot have any connec¬ 
tion with anything, either singly or collectively. Nor can things be held to 
be signified by the last letter as aided by the impressions left bv the preced¬ 
ing letters ; because Impressions can pertain to their own objects, and not to 
other things ; hence the impression of Letters could bring about the cogni¬ 
tion of Letters only, and net of things. And yet it cannot be denied that 
when the Letters 'gha-fah‘ are pronounced, there comes about the cognition 
of the Jar. Hence the conclusion is that the let ers concerned bring about 
the manifestation of a peculiar entitv in the shape of 'Sphota '—a kind of 
conglomerate Sound—which in its turn brings about the cognition of the 
Jar. That several Letters should give rise to one Sphota is just like several 
Words f irming a Sentence. Hence there is no suuh t ling as ‘Word,’ 
denoting things.” 

In ansver to this view, we have the Sutra laying down that the ‘Word’— 
by which things are denoted— consitts of the Letters themselVss,—and not 
of any such thing as ‘Sphota’. As a matter of fact, when a thing is spoken 

N. B. 16 
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w< ^>'The discussion that follows is in regard to Nouns ; 
take for our example the particular word gauh , Cow. 
Now, in connection with this * 

Sutra 59 



There arises a doubt ; because the Word is used in refer¬ 
ence to the Individual, the Configuration and the Universal, 
as inseparable from one another. 

BHASYA 


The term ‘sannidhi' signifies ‘inseparable existence ’, i. e. 
invariable concomitance. As a matter of fact, the word ‘Cow’ 
is used in connection with the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Universal,—as inseparable from one another ; and it 
is not definitely know’ll whether v'hat is denoted by the Word is 
any one of these three, or all of them. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


What forms the real denotation of a word can be ascertain¬ 
ed only from the force of usage. And from this it is clear that— 

Sutra 60 

(A)—“It is the Individual (that should be regarded as 
denoted by the Word) ; because all usage—in the form of 
(a) the term ‘that which,’ ( b ) grouping, (c) giving, (d) posses¬ 
sion, (e) number, (/) enlargement, (g) contraction,! 
( k ) colour, (i) compounding and (j procreation—appertains 
to the Individual.” 

of by means of a verbal expression, we do not perceive anything except 
certain Letters. Hence we conclude that the name ‘Word’ must apply to the 
Letters ; though it may not apply directly to them, these being many, and 
the word being one only,—yet the name may be applied to them indirectly, 
on the basis of the fact that though many, they bring about the cognition of 
a single thing. And so long as we can explain the phenomenon of verbal 

expression on the basis of the directly perceptible Letters, there can be no 

justification for the assuming of a superphysical and purely hypothetical 
entity in the shape of ‘Sphota’. 

% is usually printed as part of Sutra 58, but the 

and the Puri Su. Ms. both read the Su. without which therefore we 

take as part of the Introductory Bhasya. The Bha$yacandra makes it part 
of the Sutra. 

t The viz. text reads the right reading is SfUfif as found in 

the Puri Mss. 




; EXAMINATION OF WORDS AND THEIR POTENCIES 

(■4 )—[The Individualistic Theory is first put forward ]-— 

It is the Individual that is denoted by the word. How so ? 
Because such usage as is represented by the use of the term ‘that 
which' and the rest applies to the Individual. 

‘Upacara ,’ ‘appertaining,’ here stands for application. 

“( a ) Such sentences as ‘that which stands’, ‘that which is 
sitting’ can never signify the Universal, as in the Universal 
there is no diversity* (which would require specialisation by 
means of such qualifying terms as that which stands and so forth); 
and inasmuch as what is diverse is the Individual substance, the 
said sentence should be taken as referring to this latter. ( b ) The 
expression ‘group of Cows’ presupposes diversity, and as such must 
refer to the Individual things, and not to the Universal, which is 
one only.t (c) In the expression ‘he gives the Cow to the 
Vaidya,’ the giving must be of an Individual Cow, and not of the 
Universal; as this latter has no body, and as such cannot be 
transferred from one person to another. (d ) Possession ’ consists 
in becoming related to proprietory right ; it is expressed by such 
woids as Kaundinya’s cow,’ ‘the Brahmana’s cow’ and so forth; 
and these latter must refer to the individual things, as it is 
only these that are diverse, and as such can belong to, be possess¬ 
ed by, different persons ; while the Universal is one only (and 
as such cannot belong to several persons), (e) ‘Number’. Wt 
have such expressions as ‘ten cows’, ‘twenty cows’ etc., and these 
must refer to the Individual things — as these alone are diverse,— 
and not to the Universal which is one only. (/) ‘ Enlargement ’ —It 
is only an Individual thing, which is a product brought about by 
(constituent) causes, that can undergo ‘enlargement’, which con¬ 
sists in the accretion of more and more component particles ; as 
we find expressed in the words ‘the cow has grown large’, which 
cannot refer to the Universal, which is not made up of component 
particles (and as such can have no accretions to it), (g) The 
same remarks apply to 'contraction . ( h) ‘Colour — The expressions 
the white cow’, ‘the tawny cow’ and the like must be taken as 

* The Bhasyacandra explains abhedat as 'because the agent of standing 
and sitting is one and the same’. But this is not compatible with the context. 

t The Viz. text omits the words ^fcT W 

e‘ T which are found in all Mss. 
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(ring to the presence of the particular quality of Colour ii 
individual thing, and not to the Universal, (?) 'Compounding — 
such compounds as'go/nfa’ ( welfare of the com), ' gosukha’ (comfort 
of the cow) must refer to the connection* of Welfare and comfort 
with the individual thing, and not with the Universal. (;') 'Pro¬ 
creation’ — i. e. reproduction of likes ; the expression ‘ the cow 
produces cows ’ must refer to individuals, as it is these that are 
produced, and not to the Universal, which (being eternal) is 
never produced. Throughout this context the word dravya’ is 
synonymous with ‘ vyakti ’.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The next Sutra puts fonvard the refutation of the above 
described Individualistic Theory— 

Sutra 61 


This is not right ; as there could be no restriction.— 

BHASYA 

The Individual cannot.be denoted by the Word. Why? 
Because there could be no restriction. —As a matter cf fact, the 
word ‘Cow’ denotes that which is qua'ified by the terms ‘that 
whieh’ and the rest (mentioned in Su. 57). That is to say, in 
such expressions as ‘that cow which is standing’, ‘that cow which 
s seated’, what is denoted by the word ‘Cow’ is not the mere 
Individual by itself, without any qualifications, and as apart 
from the Universal (to which it belongs),—but the Individual as 
qualified by (and along with) the Universal. Hence it is not right 
to say that the Words denote Indiv duals. Similarly in the case 
of the terms ‘group etc., (mentioned in Su. 57). 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Individualist objects ]—‘Tf the Individual is not denoted 
by the Word, how is it that the Word is applied to it ? ” 

Our answer is that we find in actual usage that for certain 
easons one thing is spoken of as another, even though it is not 
usually the same as the latter. [For instance]'— 

Sutra 62 

In the case of— (a) ‘brahmana’, ( b ) ‘manca’ (‘platform’), 
c) kata ( mat’), (d) ‘rZjan’ (‘king’), (e) ‘saktu’ (‘flour’), (/) £ can- 


* 


fFTFTT is the right reading as in the Puri Mss. 
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ify, • 

Jana’ (‘sandal’), (g) ‘ganga’, (h) ‘sataka’ (‘cloth’), (i) anna', 

(‘food’), (;)‘purusa’ (‘man’),—there is secondary (indirect) 
application, due respectively to—(a) association, ( b ) location, 
(c) purpose, (d) behaviour, (e) measure, (/) containing, 
(g) proximity, (/i) connection, (i) cause and 0‘) sovereignty. 


(SL 


What is meant by ‘one thing being spoken of as another 
which is net the same as that ’ is that a thing is spoken of by 
means of a word which is not directly expressive of it.f For 
example—(a) In the expression ‘ yaitikam bhojaya , feed the 
stick’, the word ‘yastikl,’ stick’, is applied to the Brahmana 
accompanied by (carrying) the stick, by reason of ‘association’;— 
(6) in the expression manenh krosinti the plotfoi ms are shouting , 
the word ‘ mane i’ , ‘platform’, is applied to the men upon the plat¬ 
form, by reason of‘location’; (c) when grass is being collected 
for the making of the mat, the man is said to be making the mat, 
[where the word ‘mat’ is applied to the grass] on account of the 
‘purpose’ (for which the grass is collected) ;—( d) the expressions 
‘yamo-raji, ‘this king is the Death-Deity’, ‘kuvero rdjn’, ‘this king 
is the Wealth-Deity’, the words ‘Yama’, ‘Death-Deity’ and ‘Kuve- 
ra’, Deity of wealth’, are applied to the King, by reason of his 
behaviour’ (resembling that of the Deities) ;—(el when the flour 
is weighed by means of the particular measure of ‘five pounds’, 
we use the expression ‘five-pound-flour,’ [where the word ‘flour 
is applied to th e five pounds] by reason of its being the ‘measure 
(of weight) ;- — (/) when sandal is held in the balance, it is called 
the ‘balance-sandal,’ [where the word ‘sandal’ is applied to the 


*■ In connection with this Sutra it may be noted that among the words 
enumerated, the first, ‘ Brahmana ’ is that to which the figurative term yasti 
is applied, while all the rest are those that are figuratively applied to things 
other than those directly denoted by them. 

But this remark applies to the Sutra only, in view of the way in which 
the Bhdsya explains the case and the example it has chosen to cite. We may 
however cite the instance of the case where a man, who is not a Brahmana, 
if he is found to be always in the company of Brahmanas, comes to be 
regarded as a Brahmana. In view of this example, the Sutra becomes quite 
relevant, 

t The reading of the Viz. text is corrupt. The right reading is 
-ddet'eye 51 eTpffjfsT’--l1*1i"ld, as found in the Puri Mss. and also in 

the Vartika and the Bhasyactwdra. 
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alance] by reason of‘containing’ ;—(g) in the expression ‘the cows 
are grazing in the Ganga,’ the word ‘Ganga’ is applied to the adjoin¬ 
ing lands, by reason of ‘proximity’ ;—( h ) when the cloth coloured 
black is called ‘ black ’, we have the word ‘black’ applied to the 
cloth, by reason of ‘connection’ ;—(i) in the expression ‘food is 
life’, (the word ‘life’ is applied to the food) by reason of its being 
the ‘cause’ (of life) ;—O') in the expressions ‘this man is the 
dynasty’, ‘this man is the race’, (the words ‘dynasty’ and ‘race’ 
are applied to the wan), by reason of his ‘sovereignty or predomi-- 
nance’. 

Now, in the case in question (i.e. of the ordinary noun, ‘cqw’ 
e.g.) w'hat happens is that the word really, denotative of the 
Universal is applied to the Individual , by reason of either ‘asso¬ 
ciation’ or 'connection’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

(B) [The 1 Configuration theory is next put forward.]—If the 
Individual cannot form the denotation of the word ‘Cow’, then— 

Sutra 63 


“It may be the ‘Akrti’, ‘Configuration’, [that is denoted 
by the Word] ; as the determining of the exact nature of a 
thing is dependent upon that.”— 


BHASYA 

“The Configuration of a thing must be what is denoted by the 
Word ( Cow ). \\ hy ? Because the determining of the exact nature of a 
thing is dependent upon that. The ‘Configuration’ of a thing consists 
in the particular disposition (or arrangement) of its component 
parts and of the component particles of those parts ; and it is only 
when this has been duly recognised that the exact nature of the 
thing becomes determined, as to its being a cow or a horse ;—this 
determining not being possible until the Configuration of the 
thing has been duly recognised ; and the Word can be taken as 
denotative of only that the recognition whereof leads to the 
determining of the exact nature of the thing spoken of.” 

[*The answer to this ‘Configuration’ theory is as follows] — 
This is not possible; because as a matter of fact, what happens 
is that a thing is spoken of as the cow’, as being qualified by the 

* This answer, the Bhasyacandra remarks, is from the standpoint of 
the Individualist. 
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iivprsal ‘cow’, only when it is really related to that Universal 
certainly the 'disposition of component parts is not related 
to the Universal 

“What then is it that is related to the Universal ? ” What is 
related to the Universal is the substance (or object) composed of 
definitely arranged component particles. For these reasons we 
conclude that the ‘Configuration’ cannot be denoted by the word. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 



(C) [The ‘ Universal’ theory is next put forward .]— 

“ In that case, it must be the Universal that is denoted by 
the word ‘cow’. ” 


Sutra 64 

“Inasmuch as the ‘washing’ &c. (laid down as to be 
done to the‘Cow’) cannot be done to the‘cow’ of clay, even 
though it is endowed with Individuality and Configuration,— 
it must be the Universal (that is denoted by the word).” 

BHASYA 


“It must be the Universal that is denoted by the word 
(‘Cow’).—Why so ?—Because, even though the ‘Cow made of clay’ 
is endowed with the Individuality and the Configuration of the 
Cow, it is not possible to do to it the ‘washing’ or any such act. 
That is to say, we meet with such expressions as ‘wash the cow’, 
bring the cow’, ‘give the cow’ and so forth ; and certainly none 
of these can refer to the cow made of clay. And why ? Simply 
because it is not endowed with the Universal ‘cow’; and yet the 
Individuality and the Configuration are there. So that, that by 
reason of whose absence the said actions are not applicable to the 
cow of clay, must be what forms the denotation of the word 
‘cow’.” 

[ Refutation of the ‘Universal’ theory A] 


Sutra 65 

This also cannot be accepted ; because (as a matter of 
fact) the manifestation (or recognition) of the ‘Universal’ 
i* dependent upon ‘Configuration’ and ‘Individuality’. 

* As the postulating of such relation would involve an unnecessary 
multiplication of assumptions,—says the Bhasyocandra. 

t This, says the Bhd$yacandra, is from the standpoint of the Philoso¬ 
pher according to whom the ‘Individual qualified by the Universal’ is what 
Is denoted by the Word. 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the manifestation (or recognition) of the 
Universal defends upon Configuration and Individuality, That 
is, unless the Individuality and the Configuration have been 
apprehended, there is no apprehension of the Universal, purely 
by itse’f Hence the Universal (by itself) cannot constitute the 
denotation of a Word. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

''But with all this, it is not possible that the Word has no 
denotation at all ; so the question arises—what is the denotation 
of the Word ? [ihe answer is given in the next Sutra]. 

[(D) The Final Siddhanta View of 'Composite’ Demtation.\ 

Sutra 66 

In reality, the Individual, the Configuration and the 
Universal- (all three) constitute the denotation of the Word. 


BHASYA 

The term ‘hi’, ‘in reality’, serves the purpose of emphasis. 
“What is it that is emphasised ?” What is meant to be emphasi¬ 
sed is that all the three are denoted by words—there being no 
hard and fast rule as to which one is the predominant and which 
the subordinate factor. For instance, when there is (on the part 
of the person pronouncing the word) a desire to lay stress upon 
the difference (of a thing from others)—and when the cognition 
brought about is aho one pertaining to the distinctive features of 
that thing—then the ‘individual’ forms the predominant factor 
(in the denotation of that word), and the ‘Universal’ and the 
‘Configuration’ are subordinate factors ;f when, on the other 
hand, the difference is not meant to the emphasised,— and the 
resu’tant cognition also pertains to the commonalities,—then the 
‘Universal’ is the predominant factor,§ and the ‘individual’ and 
the Configuration’ are subordinate factors. Many instances (of 
such varying predominance and subservience) may be found in 

l his serves to introduce the final Siddhanta ,—says the Bhafyhcandra. 

1 W hen, for instance, we say 'the cow is standing.’— Bhdsyac ndra. 

§ When, for instance, we say ‘the cow is eternal’— Bhastfacandra.- 
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usage. An example of the predominance of ‘Configuration’ 
tnay also be found.* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

“ How is it known that the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Universal are distinct entities ? ” 

Wc know this from the fact that each has a distinctive 
character of its own. For instance— 

Sutra 67 

The ‘ Individual ’ is that composite material body which 
is the receptacle of distinctive qualities. 

[ Cr, according to the Vart ka, —The Individual consists of 
the specific Qualities, Actions and the Substance contain¬ 
ing these. ] 

BHASYA 

The Individual is called ‘ vyakti ’ because it is manifested, 
rendered perceptible ( vyajyate ), by the external organs of percep¬ 
tion. Every substance is not an ‘ individual that substance 
alone is called ‘ Individual ’ which is a ‘ murti ' - a material body, 
so called because it is murchitavayava’ composed of ports —and 
which, according to circumstances, is the receptacle of the dis¬ 
tinctive paiticu ar qualities of [Cdour, Taste, Colour and| Touch 
[as enumerated in Sutra 3-1-61], Gravity, Solidity, Fluidity and 
Faculty, and of the non-pervasive (limited) Dimension.t 

Sutra 68 

‘ Configuration ’ is that which indicates the Universal 
and its Characteristics. 

* When, for instance, one says 'make Cow of flour’—where the confi¬ 
guration of the cow is what is meant hv the word ‘cow’’. 

The Tatp.rya has a long note against the view that- -of the Universal 
and the Individual, only one is directly denoted, the other is only indirectly 
indicaied. 

t The Tdtprrya remarks that this definition of Individual is meant 
for those things that combine all these- Individuality, Configuration and 
Universal. Hence there is no harm if the definition given does not apply 
to such substances as Akasa ; for Akira has no Configuration. This is what 
the Bhasya means when it says that Every Substance is not an ‘iudividu, l . 

It is interesting to note that the Vdrtik.i is not satisfied with the Bhasya 
interpretation of the Sutra, and therefore puts forward another explanation. 
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That should be known as ‘ Configuration ’ which serves to 
indicate the Universal and the characteristic features of the 
Universal. This ‘ Configuration ’ is nothing apart* from the 
particular arrangement of the parts of an object and the compo¬ 
nents of those parts. As a matter of fact, the Universal is 
indicated by the particles of the composite substance arranged in 
a definite manner ; e.g., that a certain animal belongs to the 
genus ‘ Cow ’ people infer from the particular kind of head and 
feet that it possesses ; so that it is only when the particles of the 
body of Cows are disposed in a definite manner, that the Uni¬ 
versal ‘ Cow ’ can be made known. In cases where the Universal 
is not indicated by Configuration., —e.g., in the case of such things 
as ‘Clay’, ‘ Gold’, and the like—there is, in fact, no Configuration 
at all; and hence in the case of the words denoting such things, 
the Configuration does not form a factor in the denotation. 

Sutra 69 


The ‘ Universal 
sive Cognition. 


is the cause (or basis) of Comprehen- 


BHAf?YA 

That which brings about equal or similar cognition in regard 
to a number of diverse things,—and which never serves the 
purpose of differentiating several things from one another,—and 
which (thus) forms the basis of the comprehensive cognition of 
several things,—is the ‘ Universal ’ pure and simple ; while that 
which includes some and excludes others is a Universal partak¬ 
ing of the (mixed) character of both Individual and Universal. 


* The Vartika reads 'fT^TT ; so also Puri Ms. A. This gives better 
sense than ffldl, which is the reading adopted by the Bhasyacandra, and Puri 
Ms. B ; and it is also in keeping with what the Bhasya has said before under 
Sti. 63. 






DISCOURSE III 

DAILY LESSON I 




Section 1 

Sutras 1-3 

The * * * § Soul is something distinct from the Sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Instruments of Cognition have been examined ; we now 
proceed to examine the Objects of Cognition. And the Soul 
being the foremost among the Objects of Cognition,t it is the 
Soul that we proceed to examine now. 

The question to be considered is—Is the Soul (which is 
spoken of as ‘ I ’) only an aggregate of the Body, the Sense-organs, 
the Mind, the Intellect, and Sensations? or is it something 
different from these ? “ Whence does such a doubt arise ? ” 
It arises from the fact that Designation isfour.d to beef both kinds§ 
By ‘Designation’ here is meant the expressing of the relationship 
of the Agent with the Action and with the Instrument of that 
Action. This Designation is found to be of two kinds—(1) In 
one we have the Composite Whole designated by its component 
parts—he., ‘the tree stands by the roots’, ‘the house stands by 

* It is doubtful whether or not the connotation of the term ‘Soul’ is 
the same as that of the term ‘Atman’. But we retain the ordinary term 
‘Soul’, as it is more intelligible to the English reader, who applies the term 
‘when reference is made to continuity of Being beyond the present’, in such 
ordinary expressions as ‘the Immortality of the Soul’. ‘Spirit’ or ‘Self’ 
would perhaps be a more apt rendering of ‘Atman’. 

t The Soul is foremost, because it is the most important, and also 
because it is the most loved by man ; ‘it is for the sake of the Soul that all 
things are dear’—says the Upanisad ; and lastly because in the Enumeration 
also (in Su. 1-1-9), it is Soul that is mentioned first ; hence in the Examina¬ 
tion also it is taken up first.— Bhasyncar.dra. 

The Tatparya remarks—‘Though it is stated here that the Soul is going 
to be examined, it is the dtfinition or differentiating characteristics of 
the Soul that is going to be examined. 'This will be clear as we proceed.’ 

§ That this sentence was regarded, by some people, as a futra is 
indicated by the Pariiuddhi, which remarks that this sentence is Bhasya, 
not Sutra. 
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iulars’ [where what is spoken of as the Instrument, he., the 
Roots or the billars, is a component part of the Agent, the Iree 
or the House ] ; and (2) in the other, we have a thing designated 
by something totally different from it ; i.e ., ‘one cuts the tree 
with the axe’, ‘he sees with the lamp’ [where the instrument, 
Axe or Lamp, is something entirely different from the Cutter or 
the Seer] ;—now with regard to the Soul there are such designa¬ 
tions as, ‘he sees with the eye’, ‘he cognises with the mind’, ‘he 
ponders with the intellect’, ‘he experiences pleasure and pain 
with the body’; and in connection with this, it is uncertain 
whether in these we have the designation of the Aggregate or 
Composite of Eody, Intellect &c. by means of its components 
[i.e., the Eody &c. spoken of as Instruments are only the com¬ 
ponent parts of the Experiencer, Seer &c., which is thus only afi 
Aggregate of the Body &c.], or the designation of one thing (the 
Seer See.), by means of things different from it [t.e., the Body See., 
spoken of as Instruments are different from the Experiencer,- 
Seer, &c.] . 

Our opinion is that in these expressions w r e have the desig¬ 
nation (cf the Agent) by something different from itse'f [i.e., the 
Soul is different from the Body &c.]. 

“Why so ? ” 

[The answer is supplied by the Sutra (I)]. 

Sutra 1 

Because the same thing is apprehended by Sight and by 
Touch. 

BHASYA 


[As a matter of fact, we find that it often happens that] one 
thing having been apprehended by Sight, that same thing is 
apprehended by louch also ; [the idea in the mind of the per- 
ceiver being] ‘that thing which I saw with my eyes I now touch 
with the organ of touch’, or ‘that which I touched with the organ 
of touch I now see with my eyes’; which means that the latter 
idea recognises, or recalls, the two perceptions as apprehending 
one and the same object and having (belonging to) one and the 
same Agent ;—and this one agent cannot be either the Composite 
or Aggregate [composed of the Body and the Sense-organs] or the 
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se-organ\* * * § Hence that Agent—who is the apprehender 
perceiver) of the said one thing by Sight and by Touch, and who 
(in the manner shown above) recognises the two perceptions as 
apprehending the same object, as having an Agent and as brought 
about by different Instruments,—is something! entirely different 
(from the Composite or the Sense-organ'; and this is the Soul. 

“Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their ‘one Agent’ in the shape cf the Sense-organ ? ” 

A Sense-organ can recognise or recall only that apprehension 
which has been brought about by itself, and not the apprehension 
of another thing, brought about by another Sense-organ. 

“ Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their ‘ one agent ’ in the Composite or Aggregate ? ” 

As a matter of fact, the Agent must be one who remains the 
same, while cognising (recalling) two such perceptions as have 
been brought about by two different Instruments (i.e Sense- 
organs), and belong o We., have been accomplished by the 

gency of) that same / gent himself ; and certainly the Aggregate 
cannot be such an Agent. * 8 

“ Why?” 

^ eC ' “ t lt we ur ged above in connection with Sense- 
organs— tnat one Sense-organ cannot recall the apprehension 
brought about by another Sense-organ ’—does not cease to apply, 
with equal force, to the case of the Aggregate also. 

Sutra 2 

[Says the Opponent]—“ What has been put forward in 
the preceding Sutra is not right : for there is restriction as to 
objects.”§ 

* Because the Agent must be different from the Instrument’—savs the 
Bhd$yucat:drii. That is to say, the Sen;e-organ, being the Instrument in the 

perception, cannot be the Agent of that perception ; nor can the Composite 
°r Aggr< gate be the Agent; as the Sense-organ, which is the Instrument, 
forms a component of that Composite, and the Instrument must be quite 
different from the Agent. 

t Something-', ‘bhiita’, here stands for a real thing, something vouched 
for by Valid means of cognition.—flftdjy. Ci ndra- 

§ (U has put forward the fact of 'Recognition’ as proving the con* 

elusion that the perceiver is the Soul, something different from ti e Body and 
the Sense-organs &c. In this second Sutra, the Opponent, while admitting the 
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‘ Ihe intelligent Perceiver need not be something different 
from the Composite of the Body etc.—‘ Why ? ’— Because there is 
restriction as to objects. That is, the Sense-organs are restricted 
in the scope of things (perceived by their instrumentality) ; 
e.g., Colour is not perceived without the Visual Organ, while it is 
perceived when the Visual Organ is there ; and when between 
two things it is found that one appears while the other exists, 
and does not appear when the other does not exist—it follows 
that one is of (belongs to) the other ;* hence the perception of 
Colour must be regarded as belonging to the Visual Organ ; that 
is, it is the Visual Organ that perceives the Colour. Similarly in 
the case of the Olfactory and other organs. Thus then, inasmuch 
as it is the Sense-organs that perceive their respective objects, 
these (and not anything else) should be regarded as the Intelligent 
Perceiver ; for the simple reason that the presence and absence 
of the Perception of objects is found to be in strict accordance 
with the presence and absence of the Sense-organs. Such being 
the case, what is the use of postulating a distinct Intelligent 
Being (in the shape of ‘Soul ’) ? 

t The answer to the above is that the premiss put forward 
being doubtful, the reasoning becomes fallacious. What has been 
put forward is the fact of the presence and absence of Perceptions 
being in accordance with the presence and absence of the Sense- 
organs ; but it is open to doubt whether this fact is due to the 


fact of Recognition, demurs to the conclusion ; the sense being that, Recog¬ 
nition does not necessarily prove the existence of something different from 
the Sense-organs ; for even if such a Soul were there, it would not be omni¬ 
scient it could perceive only a few things, not all ; and as such it would be 
limited in its scope in the same manner as the Sense-organs are. What 
advantage then can be gained by postulating a distinct entity in the shape of 
‘Soul,’— Parisuddhi- 

This is somewhat different from the explanation in the Bhdsya. 


* So that in the case in question when it is found that Perception 
appears while the Sense-organ exists, and does not appear while the 
organ does not exist,. — it follows that the Perception belongs to the Sense- 
organ ; i. e., the Sense-organ is the perceiver. — Tdtparya. 

t The Parisuddhi remarks that this answer is to the Piirvapak$a argu¬ 
ment presented in the Bhdsya ; the answer to the argument in Su. 2 is given 
in bu. 3. The Bhasyacandra says that this is the Bhasyakara’s own answer 
to the Ptirvapaksa argument. 
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-organs being the intelligent perceivers, or to their being 
mere instruments belonging to another Intelligent Perceiver, and 
thus being the causes of the said Perceptions ; the said fact can 
certainly be accounted for also as being due to the Sense-organs 
being causes of Perceptions, even though only as Instruments 
belonging to an Intelligent perceiver.* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 



As regards the argument urged (in Su. 2)- 
restriction as to objects”—the answer is— 

Sutra 3 


‘because there is 


It is because there is restriction as to objects that there 
must be a Soul ; hence this cannot be denied.t 


If there were no ‘restriction’ in regard to the obiects 
perceived by any single Sense-organ [and that alone were to 
perceive all objects], this would mean that that Sense-organ 
apprehending all objects is the omniscient and intelligent Per¬ 
ceiver ; and (under the circumstances) who could ever infer the 
existence of any intelligence apart from the said organ ? So that, 
it is because there is restriction as to objects apprehended by the 
several Sense-organs that we are led to infer the existence of an 
intelligent Agent, distinct from the Sense-organs, who is free 
fiom the said restriction as to objects’, and (hence) omniscient, 
(i-e. capable of perceiving the objects perceptible by all Sense- 
organs). We now put forward instances representing the func¬ 
tioning of the Intelligent Agent, which irresistibly point to the 
said conclusion (that the Intelligent Agent is distinct from the 

* All that the fact of the presence and absence of one thing being in 
accordance with the presence and absence of another thing, proves is that 
the latter is the cause of the former ; and it cannot prove any such conclu¬ 
sion as that the latter is the intelligent agent of the former, or that there can 
be no other intelligent agent.— BhasyaCandra. 

1 1 here is restriction as to objects : — one organ brings about the percep¬ 
tion of only a few objects, not of all:—this shows that the organs must be 
non-mtelligent ; this therefore renders it necessary to postulate the existence 
of the Soul as the intelligent agent, operating on the organs. Hence what has 
been urged by the Opponent in proof of the Organs being the intelligent 
agents, points to a conclusion entirely to the contrary.— Tdtparya and Bhdfya- 
cundra. 
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use organs'!.*— ( 7 ) The Intelligent Agent, on perceiving Co’our 
(of a certain fruit for instance) infers the Odour and Taste which 
he has perceived in the past ; or on perceiving its Odour, he 
infers its Colour and Taste ; and so on in regard to other objects; 
—(A) then again, having (at one moment) seen the Colour, he 
smells (at another moment) the Odour; or having smelt the 
Odour, he sees the Co’our ; all which goes to show that the 
Perceiver recalls (and reviews) the perception ol all objects, with¬ 
out any fixed order of sequence ; and all this Perception subsists 
in ihe'ongs to)one Intelligent Agent,f and not to anything else 
(in the shape ot the Body or the Sense-organs &c.) ; and this 
is so not only in connection with perception through the senses, 
but the same Perceiver also reca’ls and recognises various such 
cognitions as Perceptional , Inferential, Verbal and Doubtful , 
bearing upon several objects ; e.g.,(i) he hears the Scriptures, 
which bear upon all things,—and apprehends the meaning (cf the 
Scriptures), which is not perceptible by the Auditory O gan (by 
which he hears the syllables pronounced in a certain order),— 
( 2 ) he reviews and recognises the syllables as forming words and 
sentences, (3) and he recalls the laws bearing upon the denota¬ 
tion of the words ;—which shows that the single Perceiver cogni¬ 
ses a number of several objects which are not capable cf being 
apprehended by any single Sense-organ. Now this ‘absence of 
restriction as to the objects apprehended’, which points to a 
single Perceiver of all things, cannot be turned aside (to prove 
the intelligence of Sense-organs).§ Thus it is found that the 
assertion—‘the Sense-organs being the intelligent Agents, what is 
the use of postulating a distinct inteTigent Agent ? ’—is not right. 

* The Viz., text reads T53T which does not suit the context; 

the Tdtpcry.i and the Bh $y erndr^ both read, SJ?TSTTfiff. The Tatt> ryi 
construe; the two clauses and 

as one sentence ; this is wha r we hive follower in the translation. The 
Bh sy. c ndr t ikes the two separate ly ; according to this, the translation 
wo-'l 1 r"n thus : ‘What ha, been just said irresistibly points to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Soul is mm thing quite distinct; and we now proceed to cite 
an truttnce -f the functioning of the Intelligent Agent.' 

* 1 , shown by such " ell-recognised nations as—“I, wl o lad teen 

the jo\o tr, now smell the Odour ‘.— Bhay candrr. 

‘dhtinlove y r C W t‘ r " ldb for SlvTqflT and explains it as 

dilia t l f r VJ !iagc m that c * s e would mean th it the aforesaid 

Sense-organs f aH-perceiving Agent cannot be attributed to the 
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Section (2) 
t Sutras 4-6 ] 

The Soul is distinct from the Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


*For the following reason also the Aggregate of Body &c., can 
not be the Soul ; the Soul is something different from these :— 

Sutra 4 

[If the Body were the Soul, then] there would be no sin 
accruing from the burning (killing) of a living Body.f 


* The Parisuddi introduces this section as follows :—The first section 
having established the conclusion that the Soul is something distinct from 

the Sense-organs, some people might urge the following argument_“We 

admit that, being restricted as to their Objects, the Sense-organs cannot be 
regarded as intelligent ; butthe Body could very well be regarded as the intelli¬ 
gent Agent; because there is no such restriction in regard to the Body ; as is 
vouched for by such notions as T, who am fat and fair, am, now in my old 
age, teaching what I had seen in my youth 1 [where fatness, fairness, oldness 
and youth, all belong to the Body], which shows that the Siddhanta argument 
put forward in Su. (1) is applicable to the Body.” 

It is with a view to meet these people that the Author proceeds with this 
second section. 

[ 1 he Bhasyacandra construes the Sutra thus—(a) The term Sari’adahe 
may be taken to mean the burner of body, Sorlraddhake ; or as Sariraddhc 
sati tatkartari, on the burning of the body, to the person doing the burning'. 

fhe Parisuidhi remarks that 'burning' here stands for destroying, kill¬ 
ing , and sin for all such qualities as would be capable of producing their 
results in the future ; the sense of the argument being that if the Body were 
the Soul, then there could be no such things as Merit and Demerit, qualities 
which are believed to subsist in the Soul, only with a view to account for 
the experiences of our present life, which are believed to be the results of 
the Merit and Demerit accumulated by us during our previous existences ; 
if the Body were the Soul, it must perish at death ; hence it could have no 
such qualities attaching to it as would continue in future lives, when the 
t ime for the retribution of those qualities would come ; and thus the theory 
that the Body is the Soul would do away with all notions of Dharma and 
Adharma. 

I he Tatparya remarks that this argument can have no force against the 
thorough-going Materialist, who admits of no Dharma and Adharma ; but it 
w ill be effective against the Bauddhas. who, while denying the Soul, do 
admit of Dharma and Adharma. 

! hat the above is the sense of the arguments propounded in the Sutra 
is clear from what follows in Su. 5 et. seq. If Su. 4 had stood alone, it 

N. B. 17 
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The term ‘Body’ here stands for the ‘living creature,’ tHe^ 
Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensations. 
When this ‘Body’ of a living creature is burnt by a person, there 
accrues to him the ‘Sin’ of killing a living creature ; and it is 
this sin that is called (in the Sutra) ‘pataka’, ‘sin’ there 
could be no connection between such ‘sin’ and the Agent w'ho did 
the act,* and what the ‘Sin’ would be connected with [i.e., to 
whom its results would accrue] would not be the Agent who did 
the act. For (according to the Opponent) the Agent being no¬ 
thing more than an Aggregate orComposite, a series of (momentary) 
Bodies, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensations, the Composite or 
Aggregate that is destroyed (disappears) at one moment must be 
totally different from that which appears at the next ; and inas¬ 
much as you regard the ‘series’ as consisting of mere appearances 
and disappearances, you cannot get rid of the fact that (accord¬ 
ing to you) there is a difference (between the two Aggregates in 
the series) ; as the Aggregate of Body and the rest [which 
appears later] would be the substratum of difference [from that 
which has gone before] ;t for (according to you) this later Aggre¬ 
gate is held to be quite different (from the preceding Aggregates)§ 


would have been much simpler to explain it as—‘If the Body were the Soul, 
then the burning of the dead body would involve a sin ; but as a matter of 
fact it does not; hence the Body cannot be the Soul’; or as—‘the body having 
been burnt away after death, nothing in the shape of Dharma or Adharma 
could remain behind to lead to re-birth.’ 

* As the Body, which is the only Agent, has according to the Opponent, 
ceased to exist the very moment that the act has been done ; so that it does 
not exist at the time that the ‘sin’ manifests itself or its results. The 
results of sin accrue to a person after death, or at a time other than that at 
which the act has been done ; according to the Opponent, the Body being the 
only Agent, and it having only a momentary existence, to whom could the 
sin or its results accrue ? Hence the ‘sin’ cannot be regarded as subsisting 
in the Agent; this, says the Bhasyacandra, is what is meant by the phrase 
'there could be no sin’. 

t That which appears later being that to whom the Sin and its results 
would accrue, that which has gone before being that by which the act was 
done— Bhasyacandra. 

§ The Bhasyacandra reads etc., according to which the 

passage w-ould mean — ‘Though such is your view, yet as a matter of fact, 
the Aggregate to whom the results accrue is actually recognised to be the 
substratum of non-difference from the preceding Aggregate.’ But by the 
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seing the case (according to your view), that creature con¬ 
sisting of the Aggregate of the Body etc. who does the killing, 
does not have any connection with the result of that killing, and 
what is connected with the result is not that by whom the killing 
was done.* * * * § So that, the two (the doer and the experiencer of 
results) being entirely different, it comes to this that one (the 
preceding 'Aggregate*) who did the act becomes dissociated from 
what he did (and from its consequences), while one (the later 
Aggregate) who did not do the act becomes saddled with it (and 
its consequences). And if the said Creature is one that is 
liable to birth and destruction [as it must be, being only an 
Aggregate of the Body etc.], the birth of such a ‘creature’ could 
not (according to the view of the Opponent) be due to his past 
actions ;f and this would mean that there can be no point in 
leading the life of a ‘Religious Student’ for the purposes of Re¬ 
lease (from birth and rebirth).*? 

Thus then it is found that it the living creature were only 

an Aggregate of Body etc. there would be no sin accruing from 
the killing of a living body ; and this certainly is most undesira¬ 
ble • from which it follows that the Soul must be something 
different from the Aggregate of Body etc. 


interposing of this remark, the connection between the presentation of the 
Opponent’s views and the contingency urged in the Sutra and pointed out in 

the next sentence of the Bhasya TT 5H5T &c.—becomes lost. 

* This, says the Vartika, is put forward, not as a proof of the Soul, 
but only as indicating the oDjectionable feature in the theory of those who 
deny the Soul- 

t The only plausible explanation of the birth of man and the diversity 
of his conditions during life is that all this is due to the necessary con¬ 

sequence of his acts during previous lives. If the ‘man’ is only a ‘bundle 
of body, organs etc.’, this explanation would lose its Value ; as this ‘bundle’ 
&c., is found to perish entirely at death ; so that one to whom the conditions 
of next birth would accrue would not be that same ‘bundle’ which did the 
acts leading up to those conditions. 

§ According to the Buddha, if one wishes to be released from rebirth 

he should lead the pure life of the Religious Student. But if the man is 
nothing more than the bundle of body &c., his existence would naturally 
come to an end with his death; and this would be a total Release from 
Rebirth ; as the Body &c., born subsequently will, in no case, be the same 
as the preceding ones. Why then should one undergo the rigorous disci¬ 
pline of the Religious Student ? 
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Sutra 5 

[The Opponent says]— “Even on the burning of that 
[aggregate of Body etc.,] which is accompanied by the Soul, 
there could be no sin ; as the Soul is something eternal.’ 

BHASYA 

“Even for him; according to whom what is burnt is the Body 
endowed with a Soul, no sin could accrue, from the act of burn¬ 
ing'to the burner. ‘Why?’ Because the Soul (postulated by 
him) is eternal; and certainly no one can ever kill what is etern¬ 
al If it could be killed, it would not be eternal. So that, while 
according to one theory (that there is no such thing as Soul) the 
killing (not being sinful) does not lead to anything,-according to 
the other (that there is such a thing as Soul, and it is eternal), 
killing is impossible.” 

Sutra 6 

[The answer of the Siddhantin to the Opponents' arguments in 
Su. 5.]—Not so ; (A) because the ‘killing’ is of the receptacle 
of effects and of that which brings about those effects.— 
[(B) Or because the ‘ killing ' is of the receptacle of effects, 
which is what brings about those effects].* 

(A) What we say is, not that ‘ Killing ’ consists in destroying 
the eternal entity, but that it consists in the destroying of the 

* The Bhasya has supplied two explanations of the Sutra, the difference 
being due to the different ways of construing the compound 
Under (A) it is treated as a Dvandva, which gives the meaning ‘the receptacle 

oj effects’ _t.e., the Body— and that which brings about the effects—i. e., the 

Sense-organs ; while under (B) the compound is treated as Karmadharaya ,— 
the sense being—‘the receptacle of effects, which is what brings about those 

effects.’—the Body. r r 

The Nydyasutravivarana reads the Sutra as 'RPTTSl^f'RprT’TRI.—and 
explains it to mean that the killing of the body does not do away with the 

Unseen Force ; 'effect 1 in the Sutra standing for the ‘Unseen Force of Merit 
and Demerit’;-the ‘receptacle’ and ‘bringer about’ of that Force 

is the Soul; and there is »’• e-, non-destruction of that Soul. It adds 

that the Sutra cannot mean that ‘It is not right to say that there can be no sin 
even on the ‘Killing of the Body’ with a Soul ; as there is Destruction of the 
Soul, which is the bringer about, ffpf, of the connection, of the 

Body, 

Visvandtha accepts the second (B) explanation given in the Bhasya • 
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beptacle of effects i.e., Body— and of ‘ that which brings 
about those effects’, in the shape of the apprehension of their 
respective objects—i.e., the Sense-organs, —both of these (Body 
and Sense-organs) belonging to a living entity which, by its very 
nature, is indestructible ; and this destroying takes the form of 
striking or causing pain, i.e., disorganising, by bringing death or by 
tearing out of its bearings * Effect here stands for the feeling 
of pleasure and pain ; and of this the Body is the receptacle, i.e., 
the abode, the substratum;—and the Sense-organs are ‘ those that 
bring about ’ the apprehension of their objects ; and it is the 
destroying of both these (as belonging to the Soul) that constitutes 
‘ Killing’; and not that of the eternal Soul itself. Consequently 
what has been urged by the opponent in Sutra 5—that “ there 
could be no sin even on the burning of that which is accompanied 
by the Soul, as the Soul is something eternal ”—is not right. 


It is only the person holding the view that ‘ Killing ’ consists 
in destroying the entity itself that is open to the charge that his 
theory involves the absurdity of an act being destroyed (ineffec¬ 
tive) for him who did it, and falling upon him who did not do it 
(as urged in the Bhasya above). 

In regard to the point at issue there are two alternative 
theories—viz. (a) the 1 Killing ’ consists in the total destroying of 
the entity itself, or ( h ) that it consists in the destroying of the 
receptacle of effects and that which brings about the effects’,— 
these two belonging to the entity which is itself indestructible ;— 
there can be no third alternative. Of these the view that there 
is destruction of the entity itself has been negatived; what 
remains is the other view, which has been found to be true (in 
ordinary experience). 


(B) [Ihe Bhasya puts forward a second explanation of the 
Sutra] We can also construe the term ‘ Karya'srayakartrvadhat ’ 
as follows—‘ Karya’sraya , ‘the receptacle of effects’, is the 
aggregate made up of the Body, the Sense-organs and Intellect ’— 

* ‘Bringing death’ refers to the Body ; and ‘tearing out of its bearings’ 
to the Sense-organ. ‘Pri bandhocch-’ci h’ is explained by the Bhdsyacar.dra 
as ‘destroying its connections', somb ndhocchiitih ; and the Tdtp,.rya adds 
that one causes pair, by striking the Body, as also by tearingthe E>e out of 
its sockets. 


k 
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j^eiuse it is in this aggregate that the eternal Soul feels pleasi 
-and pain ; it forms its abode 4 receptacle’, because it is only in the 
said Aggregate, and in nothing else, that the feeling appears ;— 
this same aggregate is also regarded as the ‘ Kartr’, the 4 bringer 
about’, of the feeling ; as it is by reason of, through, the said 
Aggregate,—and never without it—that the feeling comes about; 
—and it is the striking or causing pain or disorganising of this 
Aggregate that constitutes 4 Killing’, and not the destroying of 
the eternal Soul. Hence what has been urged in Sutra 5—that 
44 there could be no sin even on the killing of the body accom¬ 
panied by the Soul, because the Soul is eternal ”—is not true * 



Section 3 

Sutras 7-14 

[ Refutation of the View that the Visual Organ is one only.] t 

- -- 

* The Aggregate of Body &c , is called the ‘receptable’ in the sense 
that it is as favourable to the appearing of the feeling as the very container 
of the feeling. It is called 'Kartr' the bringer about, of the feeling, in the 
sense that it forms ar. agency in the bringing about of the feeling.— ‘Bhasya- 
tandra. 

f There is much confusion in regard to this section. As a matter of 
fact, up to Su. 27 we have the tame prakarana, dealing with the Soul, and 
proving, by a number of reasonings, that the Soul cannot be the same as 
either the Body, or the Sense-org ms, or the Mind, or a mere aggregate of 
all these. But Commentators have made sub-divisions of the prakarana, in 
view of the nature of the arguments put forward. Hence the Nyayasucini- 
bar.dha makes one prakarana of Sutras 7-14, wherein it is shown that the 
Visual Organ is not one, but two, and hence the Soul, which is one, cannot 
be this or any other organ. So also the Tdtparya and the Bhasyacandra; 
though the latter is not very precise as to its prakarana- divisions, and deals 
with the whole subject of the Soul being distinct from the Body &c. as under 
a single prakarana ; but in its explanations it accepts the same stages as the 
Nyayasucinibandha and the Tdtparya. 

The footnote in the Viz. Bhasya-text asserts that the Vartika does 
not accept the Bhd$ya interpretation of this prakarana ; it says that the fact 
of the Soul being something different from the Sense-organs having been 
already established, there would be no point in introducing the same subject 
over again ; hence it offers another explanation—taking Sutras 7 to 11 as 
embodying the view thattke Visual Organ is one only. 

The Bhafya proceeds on the basis of the assumption that the organs are 
two ; while the Vartika denies this at the very outset. It is clear that the 
Bhasya has been led to proceed on the said assumption, by reason of the ease 
with which it supports the argument in favour of a single Soul operating 
hrough several organs. According to this view, Su. 7 embodies the argu- 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also the Soul must be regarded as 
something different from the Body etc. :— 




ment that when we see a thing with one eye on the first occasion, and then 
subsequently with the other eye, we have the recognition of the thing as being 
the same as that seen on the previous occasion ; which shows that there has 
been a common perceiver, and this is Soul.— this is answered by the 
Opponent in Su. 8 by the argument that the Eye is one and the same in the 
two sockets ; hence on both occasions perception being by the same Eye, it 
is only natural that there is Recognition.—' This is answered in Su. 9, which 
tries to show that the fact urged in Su. 7 cannot be explained otherwise than 
on the basis of a single intelligent Soul.—Su. 10 contains the Opponent’s 

rejoinder._This is finally disposed of in Su. 11, where it is concluded that 

the Eyes are two, not one, hence the argument of Recognition remains un¬ 
shaken. 

The Vartika and Visvanatha’s Vrtti take Su. 7 as embodying only the 
argument based upon Recognition in general, and then object to its intro¬ 
duction on the ground that this matter has already been dealt with in the 
foregoing Adhikarana. 

The Vartika and the Vrtti of Visvanatha, take Sutra 7-11 as put 
in for the purpose of demolishing the view that the existence of Soul is 
proved by the fact (urged in Su. 7) that there is recognition by the right eye 
of what has been seen with the left eye ; and in course of the refutation of 
this view there comes in the subject of the Visual organ being one or two. 
Sutra 7 is explained, by the Bhdfya, as also by the Vartika, as embodying 
the argument that the existence of Soul is proved by the Recognition urged 
in Su. , ; but while the Bhdsya and the Tdtparya and the 'Bhasyacandra, 
accept it as Siddhiinta, and so carry on the Prakarana to Su. 15 [ana this 
appears to be the rational interpretation of the Sutras as they stand],—the 
Vartika, holding to the view that the Visual organ is one only, could not 
accept this interpretation of Su. 7-11. Hence it regards the argument pro¬ 
pounded in Su. 7 as put forward simply for being refuted. The Vartika 
propounds this refutation from P. 362, L. 7 onwards (Bib. Ind. Edition). 
In course of this refutation, the unity of the Visual organ being put 
jorward, the opponent asks (P. 363, L. 5) what explanation there is of the 
ordinary idea that there are two eyes.— In Su. 8, the Siddhantin explains 
this.—This explanation is objected to in Su. 9.—The real answer to this 
objection is given by the Vartika in P.363, L. 161 et. seq. —Su. 10 is 
explained as the answer given by ‘some people' to the objection urged in 
v u • , ’ an d then Su. 11 is explained as refuting this answer of ‘some people’ 
as also the original Purvapaksa. 

1 he weak points in this intern re tat ion of Sutras 7-11 by the Vartika 
and the Vritti are as follow—(1) Nowhere else do we find the Sutra starting 
a section with a gratuitous argument in support of the Siddhanta view,— 
®' m P]y for refuting it; and (2) according to this explanation, the author of 
the .jutra fails to answer the Opponent s argument in Su. 9; and the only 
answer that he puts forward (in Su. 10] he himself refutes in Su. 11. 
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Sutra 7 

Because there is recognition with the other Eye of what 
has been seen with the left Eye.* 

BHASYA 

When one applies to, or connects with, the same objects, 
two Cognitions, which appear at different times (one appearing 
after the other),—there is what is called ‘ Recognition this 
‘ recognition ’ appearing in the form ‘ I see now what I had 
cognised (seen) previously , this is that same object ; and there 
is such ‘ recognition ’ in a case where the former cognition was 
with the left eye and the subsequent one with the right eye,—■ 
the cognition being in the form ‘ that same thing which I saw on 
the previous occasion (with the left eye) I am now seeing (with 
the right eye)’. Now if the Sense-organ itself were the intelligent 
perceiver, no such ‘ recognition ’ would be possible, for what is 
seen by one cannot be recognised (or remembered) by another. 
There is no doubt however that there is such ‘ Recognition ’. 
Hence it follows that the intelligent perceiver is something 
different from the Sense-organs. 

Sutra 8 

[Says the Opponent] — “The above reasoning is not right; 
for the Organ (in reality) is one only, and the notion of 
duality arises from the one Organ being divided by the nasal 
hone ”.t 

BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—“ As a matter of fact the Visual Organ 
£S one only ; it is divided by the nasal bone, and when the two 
ends (parts) of the organ, thus divided, are perceived, it gives rise 

* The conclusion derived from this ‘because &c.’ is that there is a Soul 
who is ihe agent of the seeing and the recognising- But according to the 
Nydyasutra-civaraija the conclusion deduced is that the Visual Organ is one 
only. See preceding note. 

t The Tdtparya says—This Sutra objects to the reasoning of Su. 7, on 
the basis of the view that 'the Visual Organ is one only’.—The Bhasyacar.dra 
says—‘What the Opponent means to urge in Su. 8 is as follows—‘What has 
been urged in Su. 7 would be right if there were two distinct visual 
organs ; but according to our view it is not so ; for the visual organ is one 
only.’ 
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Toi:he notion that there are two organs ; just as it happens in the 
case of any long object (like the Bamboo, for instance). 

Sutra 9 

[Answer]—The Organ cannot be regarded as one only ; 
as (we find that) when one (Eye) is destroyed, the other is not 
destroyed. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, we find that even when one eye is des¬ 
troyed, or taken out of its socket, the other eye remains intact, 
as is clearly indicated bv the perception of things (with the 
remaining eye).* From this it is clear that it is not right to say 
that a single organ is divided (by the nasal bone). 

Sutra 10 

[The Opponent’s rejoinder.]—“The argument put for¬ 
ward has no force ; as even on the destruction of a part the 
whole is still found (effective).” 

BHASYA 

The reasoning, that because one eye is not destroyed on 
the destruction of the other eye (therefore the two eyes must be 
distinct), is not right; because, as a matter of fact, we find 
that even when some branches of the tree are cut off, the tree 
itself is actually found standing. [Similarly, on the theory that 
the Yi-.ual Organ is one only, even when one part of it, in the 
shape of the one eye, is destroyed, the Organ itself will remain 
intact and effective].” 

Sutra 11 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as the example cited is not true 
Lor, inasmuch as the Opponent’s view is contrary to perceived 
acts], the denial (in Su. 1C) cannot be right. 

BHASYA 

[Ihe Bhnsya supplies two interpretations of the Sutra]—(A) 
l.ihe Opponent has urged, in Su. 10, that the fact of the Visual 
Organ continuing to be operative even on the destruction of one 

* All Mss. read which has been adopted in the trans¬ 

ition. The Vartika reads ftp< 4 i^)| TSfJf , which means that the remain¬ 
ing Eye is the 7*311 the instrument, of the perception of things. 
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<SL 


yd may be regarded as analogous to the case of the whole tree 
continuing to remain even when one of its parts, a branch, has 
been cut off.]—As a matter of fact, however, it is not true that the 
Composite Product continues to exist even when there is disrup¬ 
tion of its component particles ; for if it did, then it would have 
to be regarded as eternal (which is absurd). [What really happens 
in the case of the Tree , cited in Su. 10, is that] in a case where 
there are several composite wholes (making up a composite object), 
those wholes are destroyed whose component particles are des¬ 


troyed, while those continue to exist among whose component 
particles there is no disruption.' 


(B) Or, we may explain the term ‘ drstantavirodhah’ of the 
Sutra to mean being contrary to (incompatible with) a perceived fact: 
that is to say,—(a) in the case of the dead man’s skull we find 
that there are two holes, separated from each other by the nasal 
bone, in the places where the eyes existed ; and quite distinct 
from each other ; this should not be so if there were a single eye 
simply bifurcated by the nasal bone ; (b) secondly, as a matter of 
fact, as it is found that there is no certainty as to the destruction 
of one eye (necessarily leading, or not leading, to the destruction 
of the other), the two must be regarded as entirely distinct ; and 
inasmuch as the two eyes have their own distinct obstruction 
and destruction (and the obstruction and destruction of one does 
not necessaiily mean the obstruction and destruction of the 
other), it follows that they are distinct things (c) thirdly, when 
one eye is pressed with the finger there is a divarication or aber¬ 
ration in the contact of the perceived object with the rays of 
light emanating from the eyes, and (as a consequence) we 
perceive a diversity in the object; this could not be the case if 
there were only one Visual Organ ; specially as on the cessation 


* Several composite wholes go to make up the Tree ; when a branch is 
cut off, there is disruption of the component parts of this Tree ; hence the 
Tree cannot but be regarded as destroyed ; what remains behind is only a 
part of the Tree—one of the several composites that made up the Tree; it 
is recognised as the same Tree, and not only as its part, because of its 
similarity to the original tree_ Bha?yacandra. 

Hence the case of the Tree does not meet the Stddhdnta argument put 
orward in Su. 9. 
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finger-pressure the object is again perceived as one only.* 
From all these well-known facts it follows that it is not right to 
regard the organ as one only, simply bifurcated (by the nasal 
bone). 




INTRODUCTORY BHASYAf 


That the Intelligent Agent is something distinct from the 
Aggregate of the Body etc. is also inferred— 


* The meaning of this passage, according to the Bhasyacandra is as 
follows—‘When we close one eye and press the other with our finger, we see 
the object, the lamp, as two-, and when the pressure is removed, we perceive 

the object as one only, or we have the recognition in the form ‘what I saw 
as two is one only’. 

But the case meant to be cited appears to have nothing to do with the 
closing of any eye. It refers to the well-known phenomenon that when we 
look upon a thing with both eyes open in the usual way, we perceive it as 
one, but when we press one eye with" the finger, we perceive the thing as 
two; this is due to the fact that in normal vision the rays of light emanating 
from the eyes coalesce when they fall upon the perceived thing, and this 
provides a single image of the thing, which comes to be perceived as one ; 
but when one eye is pressed with the finger, the rays of light from that eye 
become diverted from their natural course, and hence fail to coalesce with 
the rays proceeding from the other eye ; so that the light from the eyes not 
coalescing, there are two images of the thing, and it is perceived as two. 
All this cannot be explained except on the basis of the theory that the two 
eyes constitute two distinct Visual O-gans. 

1 According to the Bhdsya, Vdrtika, Tatparya and Bhasyacandra, the 
Sutra resumes now the subject-matter of proofs for regarding the Soul as 
something different from the Body &c. The Tatparya goes on to remark- 
Having proved, on the strength of Recognition, the soundness of the notion 
of Soul as something distinct (and also having, by the way, refuted the 
theory that the said Recognition can be explained on the basis of the concep¬ 
tion that there is only one Visual Organ operating through the two sockets), 
the Author now proceeds to put forward inferential reasonings in support of 
the same theory. It should be borne in mind teat the Author has, in Su. 
'-11, Put forward the phenomenon of recognition in support of his view* 
simply f or t jr e p Ur p 0Ee 0 f convincing the opponent", in reality the existence 
of Soul is proved by ordinary cognitions through Inference &c. 

T he Nydyasutravivarana, which took Su. / -11 as putting forward the 
Vlew Ik 3 * the Visual Organ is one only, takes Sutras 8-15 also as dealing with 
the same subject; and according to this the present Su. ( 2) means that 
what happens in the case of men who have lost one eye, is that his former 
isual Organ, which operated through two physical outlets, is destroyed and 
another organ is produced, operating through a single opening.” 
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Sutra 12 



from the excitation appearing in another Sense-organ 
(than the one that brought about the preceding perception). 

BHASYA 


When a person has tasted a sour fruit and found that its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smell,-—if, at some 
future time he happens to perceive its colour or smell, by means 
of a sense-organ (of vision or odour,) there appears an ‘excitation’ 
in the organ of Taste, which is totally different (from the organ 
that has apprehended the colour or smell): that is to say, there is 
remembrance (through association) of the Taste of the fruit, 
which gives rise to a longing for that taste, which brings about 
the flow of the liquid (saliva) from the roots of the teeth. 
This phenomenon would not be possible if the Sense-organs them¬ 
selves were the Intelligent Agent ; as an agent can never re¬ 
member (or recall) what has been perceived by another.* * * § 


Sutra 13 

[Objection]—‘ The above reasoning is not right: Re¬ 
membrance has for its object that which is remembered.” 

BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]— Remembrance is a quality and pro¬ 
ceeds from a certain cause ;t and its object is that which is 
remembered ; and the ‘ excitation of the other organ ’ (put forward 
in Sutra 12) is due to the said remembered thing, and not to any 
such thing as the Soul.”§ 

* The whole process of Inference involved here is thus explained by 
the Tdtpary a — 

The man perceives the colour and smell,—he remembers the Taste 
which he has associated with such colour and smtll—he then desires to 
experience the Taste thus remembered—this desire excites the organ of 
Taste, —this excitation appearing in the form of the flow of saliva ; on teeing 
this excitation appearing in the mouth of a certain person, we infer from 
this that the man has been moved by a desire ;—and, from this desire we 
infer that the man has had a remembrance (of the Taste). This remem¬ 
brance would not be potsible, unless there were a single Agent, perceiving 
things through the several sense-organs. 

t This cause consists in the remembered things —adds the Bhafyacandra. 

§ ‘ We do nut admit of the Soul as that in which the Cognition or Re¬ 
membrance subsists ; for us the Soul is none other than Cognition itself'— 
such is the sense of the Opponent_ Bhasyacandra. 
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Sutra 14 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as Remembrance 
the Soul, the denial (of Soul) is not right. 

BHASYA 


IS 



a quality of 


Inasmuch as the act of Remembering is found to be such as 
appears only as a quality subsisting in the Soul, the existence of 
the Soul cannot be denied. As a matter of fact, Remembrance 
is possible only as a quality subsisting in the Soul ; and certainly 
one does not remember what has been perceived by another.* 
If then, Intelligence belonged to the Sense-organs,—inasmuch as 
the several apprehensions of things would be by diverse agents 
(in the shape of the Sense-organs), either there could be no 
Recognition at all, or even if Recognition were possible (even when 
Perception and Remembrance belonged to diverse agents), there 
could be no restriction as to objects (perceived through the Sense- 
organs)-^ [there is no such incongruity under the view that there 
is a single intelligent Agent for all cognitions and remembrance ; 
for] the fact of the matter ,s that there is one intelligent agent 
in whom the cognitions subsist), perceiving -the several things, 
hr ° Ug h the dlverse instrumentality (of the several Sense-organs)§ 


Remembrance could be regarded as indicating the Scul, either as its 

cause or as its object; the Soul could not be regarded as the cause, as the 
cause o emembrance is the impression left by its previous cognition ; nor 
cou.d the Soul be regarded as the as the object of Remembrance is 
t e remembered thing. And further, since the ‘excitation of the sense. 
°rgan may be explained as due to the remembered thing, it can not prove the 
existence of the Soul .—T dtpary a. 

1 he Nydyasiitravivarana explains the Sutra to mean that all that Re¬ 
membrance points to is the thing remembered, and not to the fact of its 
being due to the same sense-organ that had brought the original cognition. 

Any mere momentary‘Sou!’, or the mere object ‘Jar’, cannot bring 
about a remembrance in itself ; for perception and remembrance cannot 
appear at the same moment of time.— Bhdsyacandra. 

t There could be no such restriction as that the Eye should apprehend 
Colour only, and not Taste ; and yet such restriction is accepted by both 
Parties— Bhdsyacandra. 

§ The Bhdsyacandra explains 'bhinnanimittah' as meaning ‘subsisting 
in several bodies (during the several lives on Earth)’. But it appears 
simpler to take it as above—‘through the diverse instrumentality of the 
several sense-organs’, which the ‘Bhdsyacandra takes as implied in 'Anekdr- 
tkadarsi'. 
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^■ho remembers the things perceived on some past occasion ; so 
that the existence of Remembrance is possible only as a quality 
subsisting in the Soul, when perception and recognition both be¬ 
long to the same Agent, who is capable of perceiving several 
things ; and it is not possible under the contrary theory (of there 
being no such single Agent). And the entire business of living 
beings, which is based upon Remembrance, indicates the exist¬ 
ence of the Soul ; the ‘excitation of another sense-organ’ being 
cited only by way of illustration. 


‘Further [the assertion of the Opponent cannot be accepted], 
because it dees not take into account the real object of Remembrance.* * * § 
As a matter of fact, the assertion in Su. 13, that “Remembrance 
has for its object the remembered thing,”—has been made with¬ 
out due consideration of what forms the real object of Remem¬ 
brance.! As a matter of fzet. Remembrance, which appears at the 
time when the thing (remembered) is not actually apprehended, 
and which appears in the form—‘I knew that thing’, or ‘ I had 
cognized that thing’, or ‘that thing had been cognised by me’, or ‘I 
had a cognition in regard to that thing’,—has for its object, not 
merely the thing alone by itself, but the thing as previously cognis¬ 
ed and as along with the notion cf the cogniser; the above fourfold 
statement, which indicates the exact nature of the object of 
Remembrance, serves one and the same purpose ; all of them 
comprehend the cogniser (‘I’), the previous cognition ('knew 
before’) and the thing (‘this’).§ 


* The Viz. ed. prints this as Su. 15. But there is no such Sutra in 
the Nydyasucinibandlia, nor in the Su. Mss. The Bhd$yncar,dra also does not 
treat it as Sutra ; and the Nydyasutravivarana calls it Bhdsyakdriyam Sutram. 
It is only Visvanatha who reads it as Sutra. 

f Having shown above that without Soul there can be no Remembrance 
the Bhdsya now proceeds to refute the Opponent’s assertion that “Remem¬ 
brance has for its object the remembered thing, and not the Soul.”— Tdt- 

parya. 

§ Of the four statements, in the second— jnatavdnahamamumartham, the 
Cogniser is expressed by the verbal affix in ‘Jndtavdn ; ’—in the third 
‘ayamartho may a j natal}' the thing cognised is expressed by the Verbal affix 
in ‘ Jnutah ’ ;—in the fourth ‘dsminnarihe mama jndnamabhiit' the act of cog¬ 
nising is expressed by the verbal affix in ‘jndnam ; ’ and in the first, the 
cogniser is expressed by the conjugational affix in ‘ajUdsisam.’ The Ehasya 
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again, as a matter of fact, the Remembrance (o 
cognition) that appears in regard to a perceived thing com¬ 
prehends three cognitions in connection with the same thing, 
and all these cognitions have the same cognising agent; they 
do not have several agents ; nor are they without agents ; they 
all have one and the same Agent ;* [the Recognition of a thing 
is always in the form] ‘What I see now I had seen before’ ; 
in this the term ‘I had seen before’ implies seeing (in the past), as 
also the recalled conception of that seeing ; so that the statement 
‘ I have seen this before’ could not be made if the seeing referred 
to were not by that same person (who makes the statement); the 
statement ‘I have seen this before’ involves (as we have seen) 
two conceptions (the seeing and the recalled notion of it), and 
the statement ‘what I see now’ represents a third conception ; 
thus the single act of Recognition, involving as it does three con¬ 
ceptions, cannot but belong to a single Agent; it could not belong 
to several Agents ; not could it be entirely without an Agent. 


Sl 


Thus we find that when the Opponent makes the state¬ 
ment there is no Soul, because Remembrance has for its 
object the remembered thing’, (Su. 13 )-he denies a well- 
, n ° Wn fact > and loses si ght of the real object of Remembrance 
(as just explained). As we have seen above, the Recogni¬ 
tion ( expressed by the sentence ‘ I have seen this before ’) 
is not mere ‘ Remembrance’ ; nor has it for its object the 
remembered thing’ only ;f in fact it involves a recognition or 


uses the singular number in etadiakyam. in view of the fact that the 
agent in all is, one and the same.— Bhdsyacar.dra. 

All serve the same purpose of indicating the cogniser, the cognition and 
the cognised—Tdtpary a. 

The preceding passage having shown that the PQrvapaksa view is 
fac ' nU Ver ' 33 ' us,a £ e > the Author now shows that it is against a perceptible 
^act also. H er e ‘Remembrance’ ‘Smrti’ stands for Recognition ; the name 
emg applied to this latter on the ground of its resemblance to Remem- 
b ranee. —Bhafy,, candra. 

t i 0 t T he Bhd$yc.candra explains this sentence to mean that ‘the recogni- 
thimrT 101 n ) crc Remembrance without an object, nor has it the remembered 
the v. I* for itb °kject’. But from sNhat follows, it appears better to take 
the Uence as translated. The Bhdsyocandra has itself pointed out that in 
, prCi ent context the term ‘Smrti' ‘Remembrance’ generally >t,nas for 

BhZ 8niUo ?'- the reading of three Mss. and of the 

na ?yacundra, gives better sense. 
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raping of the direct cognition (the present seeing) as also of t 
iembrance (of the past seeing), —all this belonging to a single 
cogniser ; that is to say, a single cogniser, being cognisant of all 
the factors (involved in the conception under consideration), 
recalls the several cognitions as belonging to (and subsisting in) 
himself ; for instance, he it is who has such notions as—‘ I shall 
cognise such and such a thing.’ ‘I am cognising the thing’,‘I have 
cognised the thing’; and lastly, not having cognised for a long 
time, and having an intense desire for cognising it, he comes to 
have the notion ‘I have discovered the real character of the 
thing ‘ [So far in regard to the recognition of the cognition 
which has been shown to be pertaining to all three points of 
time]. Similarly, the same Agent also recognises or recalls the 
Remembrance, which also pertains to all three points of time 
and is accompanied by the desire to remember. 



Now if the Being (who is the Agent in all these several 
cognitions and recognitions) were a mere series of impressions ’ 
(as the Opponent holds), inasmuch as every * Impression ’ would 
(by its nature) disappear as soon as it has come into existence, 
there could not be a single ‘ Impression ’ which could do the 
apprehending of the Cognition and the Remembrance,—which 
apprehending has been shown to pertain to all three points of 
time; and without such comprehending (by a single Agent) there 
could be no Recognition (or Recalling) of Cognition or of Remem¬ 
brance ; and there would be no such conception as ‘ I ’ (see, shall 
see and have seen) or My ’ ( cognition is, was and shall be)-, just 
in the same way as we have no such conceptions (as * I ’ and 
‘ Mine ’) with regard to the bodies of other persons.* 


From the above reasons we conclude that there is a single 
Agent cognising all things and subsisting in all the bodies (with 
which a person is endowed during his numerous lives on Earth) 
who recalls, numerous cognitions and remembrances; and by 
reason of whose absence in the bodies of other persons, there is no 
recalling (of the cognitions and remembrances of other persons). 

* , lhe Bh Vyacandra ex plains ‘ dehefntaravat ’ differently ‘ It should 
not be forgotton that in the past and present bodies (of an individual) there 

runs the same Soul.' But it appears much simpler to take the phrase as in 
the translation. 
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SOUL : DISTINCT FROM THE MIND 

Section (4) 

Sutras 15-16 
The Soul is something different from the Mind. 

Sutra 15 




[Says the Opponent]— 1 The Conclusion of the Siddhantin 
cannot be accepted ; as the reasons adduced in support of the 
notion of ‘ Soul ’ are all applicable to the Mind. 


BHASYA 

“ There can be no such thing as Soul distinct from the 
Aggregate of Body, Mind and the Sense-organs, (severally 
or collectively).*—Why so ?— Because the reasons adduced in 
support of the notion of ‘Soul’ are all applicable to the Mind. 
Inasmuch as the reasons that have been put forward in Sutras 
3-1-1, et seq., in proof of the existence of the Soul, are applicable 
to the Mind;—and as a matter of fact, the Mind is actually found 
capable of apprehending all things,t it follows that the Soul is 
nothing different from the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, 
Mind and Sensation. ” 


Sutra 16 

[Answer] Inasmuch as the instrument of cognition can 
belong only to the Cogniser, it is merely a difference in names. 


BHASYA 

[ The Siddhantin answers ]—It is a well-known fact that the 
Instruments of Cognition belong to the Cogniser, a fact which is 
vouched for by such expressions as ‘ he sees with the eye ‘he 
smells with the nose ' he touches with the tactile organ .■ 
Similarly the Mind also is known to be only an Instrument ’, by 
means of which the Conceiver (the Agent who does the seeing See. 
with the Visual and other organs) does the conceiving of all things; 
and on that account this Instrument also operates naturally on all 

* The reading gives better sense, though the two Puri Mss. 

•and the Bhasyacandra read simply TVTd. ‘Severally or collectively’ has 
been added by way of explanation, by the ‘Bhasyacandra. 

f ‘Internal things’like Pleasure, Pain, &c., and ‘external things,’ like 
the Jar and the rest, are all found to be amenable to the cognitive action of 
the Mind ; without the action of Mmd, no cognition of any kind is possible* 

N. B. 18 
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„; and it is by means of this Mind that the Conceive r does t 
ceiving* * * § Such being the case, it appears to us that while admit¬ 
ting the existence of the Cogniser, you do not bear the idea of his 
being named ‘Soul’, and you give him the name ‘Mind’, and 
though admitting that there is an instrument of Cognising, you 
cannot bear its being named ‘ Mind So that it turns out to be 
a mere question of names,—there being no difference of opinion 
as to the thing, the conceiving Soul itself.t If> however, you deny 
what has been said above, that would mean the dropping out of 
all Sense-organs ; that is to say, if you deny that to the Conceiver 
of all things there belongs an instrument whicn brings about the 
conceiving of all things,—and hold that there is no such instru¬ 
ment,— then a similar denial may be made in regard to the 
instruments of the cognition of Colour &c. also, and this would 
mean the total denial of all Sense-organs.§ 



* None of the readings given in the Viz. text is satisfactory. The 
best reading is supplied by the two Puri Mss.— 

The Tatparya says—The term 'mati', ‘conceiving’, stands here for 
remembrance and Inferential Cognition', and even though the immediate 
cause of these consists in the impressions left by previous Perceptions, yet 
being cognitions like the cognition of Colour, they must be brought about by 
the instrumentality of an organ ; and as such cognitions are found to appear 
also while the Visual and other organs are in operation, it follows that the 
organ by which those cognitions are brought about is different from those 
organs. 

The Parisuddhi adds Even though the term 1 mati' is synonymous with 
‘jnana’ and ‘buddhi’ —all three standing for Cognition —yet what is meant by 
‘mati’ in the present context is direct cognition, such as is preceded by a 
desire to cognise ; and such a cognition cannot but be brought about by the 
instrumentality of some operative substance in contact with the body [and 
this substance is the Mind, the organ of conception]. 

The Bhasyacandra takes ‘mati’, ‘conceiving’, as standing for the cognis¬ 
ing of Pleasure and Pain, in which the Mind is the only organ concerned. 

t For 31 the Bhasyacandra and the two Mss. read 3f[tk( |i{ 0 

§ The organ of vision is postulated for the explaining of colour-cogni¬ 
tion , the organ of smell for that of smell-cognition ; and similarly the 
Mind is postulated for the explaining of the conception of Pleasure and Pain. 
All these 'organs’ thus standing on the same footing, if you deny one you 
must deny all. 
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SOUL : DISTINCT FROM THE MIND 

Sutra 17 


There is no reason in support of any definition. 

BHASYA 



[ Between the organs of Vision etc. on the one hand and 
the organ of Conceiving on the other ] the Opponent makes a 
distinction ; while he admits that for the Cogniser there are 
instruments or organs for the cognising of Colour etc., he denies 
that there is any instrument for the conceiving of all things. And 
there is no reason, or justification, for any such differentiation ; 
there is no reason on the strength of which we could accept any 
such differentiation (between the two sets of organs). As a 
matter of fact, Pleasure etc. are objects (of Cognition) different 
from such objects as Colour and the rest; so that it follows that 
for their cognition there should be an organ different from the 
organs for the cognition of the latter ; the fact that Smell is not 
cognised by means of the Visual Organ leads us to conclude that 
there is a distinct organ in the shape of the Olfactory Organ ; 
the fact that Taste is not cognised by means of the Visual and 
Olfactory Organs leads us to conclude that there is a distinct 
organ in the shape of the Gestatory Organ ; and so on with the 
other organs of Perception ;—exactly in the same manner, the 
fact that Pleasure etc. are not cognised by means of the Visual 
and other organs, should lead us to conclude that there is a 
distinct organ (for the perceiving of Pleasure etc.); and this 
organ is the one whose existence is indicated by the non-simul¬ 
taneity of Cognitions (see Su. 1. 1. 16); that organ which serves 
as the instrument of the Cognition of Pleasure etc. is that one 
whose existence is proved by the fact that no two cognitions 
appear at the same point of time ; that is to say, it is only by 
reason of the fact that at one time the said organ is in contact 
with only one Sense-organ, and not with another, that no two 
cognitions are found to appear at the same point of time. From 
all this it is clear that what has been asserted in the foregoing 
Sutra —that the reasons adduced in support of the Soul are 
applicable to Mind’—is not true. 
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Section (5) 

The Soul is eternal. 

(i Sutras 18 — 26) 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 



[ The question now arises ]—The Soul, which has been 
proved to be something distinct from the Aggregate of the Body, 
&c.—is it eternal or non-eternal ? “Why should there be a doubt 
on this point ?” This doubt arises from the fact that both are 
seen ; that is to say, things known to exist are found to be of 
both kinds,—some eternal and others non-eternal ; so that it 
having been proved that the Soul exists, the doubt remains (as to 
its being eternal or non-eternal). 

The answer to the above question is that those same argu¬ 
ments that have proved the Soul’s existence also go to prove its 
previous existence (prior to its being endowed with the present 
body),—as is clear from the modifications undergone by this 
body (during all which the Soul’s personality is recognised to be 
the same) ;*—and this Soul must exist also after the perishing 
of this body. “Why so ?” 


Sutra 18 

Because the new-born infant experiences joy, fear and 
sorrow,— which could follow only from the continuity of 
remembrance of what has been repeatedly gone through before. 


* 'Dehabhedat' has been explained by the Tatparya as follows 
The continuity of the Soul’s previous existence we deduce from the 
fact that during present life, while the body is seen to be changed, from 
childhood to youth and from youth to old age, the ensouling personality is 
recognised to be the same ; so that the ‘Recognition,’ which has been found 
to supply the principal argument in support of the Soul’s existence, is also 
found to supply the argument for its existence prior to its being endowed 
with the present body. 

The Bhdsyacandra offers two explanations-(l) by one it makes pragdeha- 
bheddt as one compound, meaning ‘because the present body (in youth) is 
different from the one that preceded it (in childhood)’; and (2) by the 
second it separates 'prdk' and takes it as qualifying ‘avasthanam’. The sense 
of the reasoning is the same in both cases; which is in keeping with the 
explanation supplied by the Tatparya. The second dehabhedat refers to the 
perishing oj the body. 

The Parisuddhi suggests also another explanation of dehabhedat ‘The 
fact of recognition proves the existence of the Recognising Agent, because 
the Body is something different from that Agent.’ 
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BHASYA 


2 



a matter of fact, it is found that when an infant is born, 
he actually experiences joy, fear and sorrow, even though 
during his present life he has not perceived anything that could 
give rise to joy, fear or sorrow ; and that he actually experiences 
these is inferred from certain clear indicatives ; these experi¬ 
ences could proceed only from the continuity of remembrance, 
and not from any other source this ‘continuity of remem¬ 
brance’ again could not but be due to previous repeated experience, 
and the ‘previous experience’ could be possible only during a 
previous life ;—so that from all this it follow's that the Personality 
continues to exist even after the perishing of the body.§ 


Sutra 19 


[ Objection ]—“What has been put forward is only a 
variation (of the transient Soul), resembling the variations 
of opening and closing undergone by the Lotus and other 
flowers. ” 


BHASYA 


[Says the Opponent]—“ In the case of such transient things 
as the Lotus and the like, we find that they undergo such modi¬ 
fications as opening and closing; in the same manner the 
transient Soul may be said to undergo variations in the form of 
experiencing joy and sorrow, [which therefore cannot prove the 
eternality of the Soul].” 

This contention is not right; as there is no Reason. That 
is to say, it cannot be shown that—“for such and such a Reason 
the experiencing of joy and sorrow by the Soul is to be regaidcd 
only as a variation of it, like the variations of opening and closing 
undergone by the Lotus and other flowers ; ” in support of such 

s These ‘indicatives’ are in the form of ‘smiling and crying . r lhe 
inference is in the form—‘the state of infancy belongs to a Soul experi¬ 
encing joy, fear and sorrow,-because it is accompanied by smiles and cries.’ 
—inferred from such indications as ‘closing of the Eyes, throwing up of 
arms and legs, and crying’.— Bhasyacavdra. 

t The infant’s feeling of joy can only be accounted for as being due to 
his remembering the pleasant experiences of his previous life. 

§ The facts adduced prove that the Soul in the infant’s body is one 
that has had a previous life and body ; so that it is proved that after the 
perishing of that previous body, the Soul has continued to exist. 
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nclusion there is no Reason based upon any kind of insta 



iignalogous or otherwise.* So that, in the absence of a Reason, 
what has been urged can only be regarded as irrelevant and 
futile. Then again, the instance cited does not do away w'ith 
what we have put forward as the cause of the Joy, &c.; that is 
to say, what has been pointed out is that in the case of every 
ordinary (grown-up) person it is found that in connection with 
objects already experienced in the past there are feelings of joy, 
&c., brought about by the continuity of remembrance ;—and cer¬ 
tainly this fact is not set aside by the mere citing of the case of 
the closing of the Lotus, See. ■ and [when this cannot be set aside 
or denied in the case of ordinary grown-up men ] it cannot be 
denied in the case of the new-born infant also.t Further, the 
opening and closing’ of the Lotus consist only in certain ‘ con¬ 
junctions and disjunctions’ of its petals, which are brought about 
by a certain action ; § and Action must have a cause, as is 
clearly inferable from the fact that it is an action [similarly the 
action of the child’s smiling, &c., must have a cause, and this 
cause can only be the remembering of past experiences.Such 
* Under Sutras 1, 1, 34-35 it has been shown that a Reason that can 

prove a conclusion must be based upon well-known corroborative instances 
these instances being either per similarity or per dissimilarity, and as a 
matter of fact, in support of the assertion put forward in this Sutra, bv the 
Opponent, there can be no Reason of either of these two kinds • and the 
mere citing of the example (of Lotus) cannot prove anything. [An example 

35 P ° inting t0 and C ° rrOb0rating a Reas °» or Premiss].- 

f This appears to be the simple meaning of this sentence. But 
according to the Bhdsyacandra it means as follows 'Just as it cannot be 
denied that the action of closing, &c. of the Lotus is due to a certain cause, 

so also it cannot be denied that the infant's action of smiling is due to a’ 

certain cause.’ This argument, however, is clearly put in the next sentence 
of the Bhasya. 

§ The reading of the Viz. text is unsatisfactory; the right reading is 
supplied by the two Pun Mss., which is also supported by the Bkdsyacavdra 

—twrtcttst tpRPJrFTRsrFTT: i 

t Thispa ssage lS^a little obscure; all manuscripts, except Puri B, 
read as in the Viz. text; Turi Ms. B, reads T*JRTT- 

which means-'that there is such cause in the shape of 
rtf Said con j un< r[ li)ns and disjunctions), is clearly inferred from 

the fact that these are actually brought about, [and nothing can be brought 

about except by the force of an action]/ ® 
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the case, what does the citing of the instance (of Lotus, &c? 
serve to set aside ? [Since it is found only to support the view of 
the Siddhantin.] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 



If it be held that what we mean is that the opening and 
closing of the Lotus are variations without any cause, and simi¬ 
larly the Soul’s feeling of joy and sorrow also this 

Sutra 20 


cannot* be right; because as a matter of fact, all varia¬ 
tions of things constituted by the five rudimentary sub¬ 
stances are due to such causes as cold, heat, and the rainy 
season. 

BHASYA 


In the case of things made up of the combinationT of the 
five rudimentary substances,—such as the Lotus etc.,—it is found 
that their variations appear when heat, etc., are present, and they 
do not appear when these are not present ;§ and from this it 
follows that the said variations cannot be without cause (fortui¬ 
tous). In the-same manner, the variations of joy, sorrow etc., 
should follow only from a cause; they cannot appear without 
cause. And as a matter of fact, there can be no cause for these 
variations save the continuity of remembrance of what has been 
repeatedly gone through before. 

Nor will it be right to infer, : on the basis of the instance 
cited (of Lotus etc.), that there must be causes for the producing 
and destroying of the Soul.t 

# Puri Mss. A and B, and the Bhasyacandra make this part of 
the preceding Bhdsya ; while Sutra Ms. D, Puri Sutra Ms. the ISiyaya-suciti- 
bandka and Visvanatha make it part of the Sutra. 

t ‘Anugraha’ of the substances, consists in the combining together of 
their component particles.—says the Bh(i$yacc.ndra. 

§ The Lotus opens when touched by the heat of the Sun’s rays ; it 
closes when touched by the cold of the Moon’s rays ; and the Kutaja plant 
flowers when the rainy season is on.— Bhasyacandra. 

J Such an inference cannot be right; as the eternality of the Soul (and 
hence the impossibility of its being produced or destroyed) is proved b\ 
the phenomenon of Remembrance, which cannot be explained except on the 
basis of the eternal continuity of Soul.— Bhasyacandra. 
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From the above it is clear that Joy and Sorrow etc., cannot 
appear without a cause ; and it is not possible to attribute these 
to any such other causes as Heat, Cold etc., (except the Conti¬ 
nuity of Remembrance etc.) So that the view set up by the 
Opponent cannot be right. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regarded as 
eternal 




Sutra 21 

[ The Soul must be regarded as eternal ] because of the 
desire for milk from the mother’s breast, which is evinced (on 
birth) after death* and which can only be due to repeated 
feeding (in the past).— 

In the infant just born we perceive a desire for the mother’s 
milk,—the presence of such desire being indicated by the child’s 
activities (in the shape of the moving of its hands and mouth 
towards the mother s breasts). This desire could not arise excent 
f,» m repeated experience in the past. “ For what reason (sh'nfd 
this be accepted) ? ” In the case of all living persons we find 
that when they are afflicted by hunger, there appears in them 
desire for food, which desire arises from continuity of remem¬ 
brance due to repeated experiences in the past; now in the case 
of the new-born infant, the appearance of such desire cannot but 
be explained as being due to repeated experiences in a previous 
body and from this it is inferred that the infant had a body 
previous to his present one, in which body it had gone through 
repeated experiences of feeding (which has given rise to its 
present desire for milk). From all this it follows that what 
happens is that the Soul, having ( at death ) departed from his 
previous body, has b ecome endowed with a new body, and on 


The Bhdsya has added this in anticipation of the following argument- 
“You have proved that the variations of the Lotus, and also those of the 
Soul proceed from a cause, and are not fortuitous ; we accept that; but 
whatdoyou say to tins mference-'the Soul must be something produced 

and destroyed, because it undergoes variations,-like the Lotus’?”-This 

has been met by the Bhdsya by pointing out that the citing of a mere 
example cannot prove anything at all, as already pointed out above. 

. * ‘Pretyo’-zter death ; :. e., in a person who, after having died, is 

just born again . —Bhasyacandra. 
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afflicted with hunger, remembers his repeated feedings in 
the past, and (accordingly) desires the milk from the breast-. 
Hence it cannot be true that there is a different soul to each of 
these bodies ; it must be the same Soul that continues to exist, 
even after the perishing of its former body. 



Sutra 22 

[ Objection ]—“ The action of the child is only like the 
moving of the iron to the magnet. 

bhasya 

“ In the case of the Iron it is found that it moves towards 
the Magnet, even without any repeated experience in the past ; 
and similarly the desire ( and consequent activity) of the child 
for the mother’s milk may come about without any repeated 
experience in the past [ So that the activity of the new-born 
child does not necessarily prove past experience ]. ” 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


[In answer to the Opponent’s argument in the preceding 
Sutra, the Siddhantin asks]—Is this ‘moving up of the Iron’ (that 
you have put forward) without any cause ? Or is it due to a 
definite cause ? Without a cause — 

Sutra 23 

it cannot be, because there is no such action in any 
other thing (except Iron, and that too in the proximity of no 
other thing except Magnets). 

BHASYA 

If, in the case cited, the moving up of the Iron were without 
any cause (entirely fortuitous), then it would be possible for 
stone and other things also to move up to the Magnet, and there 
would be no ground for any such restriction (as that Iron alone, 
and no other substance, moves up to the Magnet). 

If, on the other hand, the moving of the Iron be held to be 
due to a definite cause, then we ask—Who ever perceives any 
such cause ? [All that is perceived is that the Iron moves up to 
the Magnet]. As a matter of fact, the sole indicative of the 
cause of an action is the action itself, and (consequently) any 
limitations in the Action indicates similar limitations in the 
cause. It is this that accounts for the absence of moving in the 
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se of other substances (than Iron).* [Hence from the limita¬ 
tion in the Effect,-—that the moving appears only in Iron, and 
not in other substances,—we infer that this restriction must 
be due to some corresponding limitation in the cause of the 
Motion]. Now in the case of the child also the action 
(of moving the mouth &c.) is found to be restricted (in the 
sense that such actions appear in the child only, and that also 
only when near its mother, and so forth) ; [all parties being 
agreed:as to this action of the child being due to the desire for 
mother’s milk], the only cause that can be indicated by the 
child’s desire for the mother’s milk consists in the continuity of 
remembrance due to repeated feeding in the past’,—and the 
instance cited by the Opponent (that of the moving of the Iron 
to the Magnet) cannot point to any other cause.t And no effect 
can appear unless its cause is present. Further, the instance§ 
cited by the Opponent cannot set aside what is actually perceiv¬ 
ed (by all sentient beings) to be the cause of the said desire [e.g., 
everyone perceives in his own case that when he sees sugar, his 
desire for it is due to his remembering its sweetness tasted by 
him in the past.] From all this it is clear that the citing of the 
instance of the Iron moving to the Magnet is entirely futile. 


[Another explanation of the expression anyatra pravrittyabha- 
vat, in the Sutra is suggested]— The moving of the Iron also is 
found to appear in the proximity of no other thing ; that is, the Iron 
is never found to move up to Stone [nor does it move up to a 
magnet far removed from it ] ;—now, to what is this restriction 
due ? If it is due to the limitations of its cause, and 

* What is the cause of the moving up of the Iron to the Magnet placed 
near it is its contact with the imperceptible rays of light emanating from the 
Magnet. If this were due to something in the nature of the Iron itself, then 
every bit of Iron in the world would be constantly moving towards the 
Magnet that lies buried under the Sea.— Bha$yacandra. 

t The Viz. text with its wrong punctuation, is unintelligible. The 
passageshould read thus—^ ^ 1 'I 

which is to be construed as folIows-SfTfJIT'-^TfT- 

3-RRI,(Id'^TfvF'iT'Tr fef< qw riff.) 
fdfilri eSFFFT ( 3FFTT SSRR) TTITWcT ( 5FRFT ) | 

§ The case of the opening and closing of the Lotus cited under Su. 20- 
says the Bhasyacandra. 
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^ s uch limitations in the cause are indicated by the 

tions im the action (due to that cause),—then, in the case of 
the Child also, the desire, appearing in regard to a restricted 
object (like the mother’s milk, for instance), can be due only 
to some restrictions in connection with its cause ; and whether 
this cause consists in 'the remembering of repeated experiences 
of the past’, or in something else, is settled by our actual ex¬ 
perience : in our actual experience we have found that in the 
case of living beings the desire for food proceeds from the 
remembrance of past experience. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regarded 
as eternal. ' Why ?” 

Sutra 24 

Because persons free from longings are never found to 
be born.* 

BHASYA 

What is implied by the Sutra is that only persons beset with 
longings are born. t As a mattar of fact, when a person is born, 
he is born as beset with longings ; this longing’ could be due 
only to the recalling to mind of things previously experienced ; 
and this ‘previous experience’ of things in a preceding life could 
not be possible w’ithout a body ; hence what happens is that the 
Soul, remembering the things experienced (and found pleasant) 
by him in his previous body, comes to long for them , this is 
what forms the connecting link between his two lives ; there 

* Visvanatha, suspecting this Sutra to be a mere repetition of what has 
been said in Su. 22, in connection with the child’s desire for milk, offers the 

following explanation_In the former Sutra the child’s desire was put 

forward as brought about by the remembering of the milk having been 
found, in the previous life, to be the means of a desired end , while what 
is put forward in the present Sutra is the fact of the said desire being due 
to ‘attachment’, a condition that is applicable, not only to human beings, 
but to all kinds of animals. 

f The Bha$yacandra rightly remarks that this implication is due to the 
two negatives in the Sutra—Persons without attachments are not born \ which 
means that persons that are born are only those in whom attachment is present. 
But it becomes over-refined when it goes on to explain the simple expres¬ 
sion 'arthdt apadyate ’ to mean ‘ arthapattyd anumiyate . 
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irnilar links between his previous life and his life precedi 
t, and between that and a life preceding that, and so on and 
on (to infinity) ;—which shows that the connection of the Soul 
with bodies has been without beginning ; and without beginning 
has also been his connection with longings; and from this 
(beginningless series of attachments and consequent bodies) it 
follows that the Soul is eternal. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 



[The Opponent asks]— 'How do you know that the Longing 
of the new r -born child arises from the recalling of previously 
experienced things, and not 

Sutra 25 

“that it is produced in the same manner as substances 
and their qualities ?” 


BHASYA 


“In the case of ordinary substances that are capable of 
being produced, their qualities are found to be produced by 
certain causes (in the shape of fire-contact and the like),—in 
the same manner, in the case of the Soul, which is capable of 
being produced, its quality in the form of Longing may be 
produced by certain causes (in the shape of Time and Place &c.).”* 

The assertion put forward (in the present Sutra) is only a 
repetition of what has already been said before.! 

Sutra 26 

[Answer ]—It is not so ; because Longing (and Aversion) 
are due to anticipation. 

BHASYA 

The Soul’s longing cannot be said to be produced in the 
same manner as Substances and their Qualities.—“ Why ? ”— 

* Visvanatha explains this Sutra somewhat differently: ‘Just as an 
ordinary substance, like the Jar, is produced along with certain qualities; 
so is the Soul also born, as along with the quality of attachment’. 

t The argument here urged is the same as that urged in Sutra 22 ; 
there the argument was based upon the instance of the Iron and Magnet; 
and in the present Sutra, it is based upon the example of such ordinary 
things as the Jar and the like. 

What the Bhasya means by this remark is that the answer to this argu¬ 
ment is also the same as that offered to Su. 22’.— Tatparya. 


SOUL : ETERNAL 

*nB$muse Attachment and Aversion are due to anticipation. 
matter of fact, in the case of living beings experiencing pleasures 
and pains from objects, Longing is found to arise from antici¬ 
pation or conviction [that such and such an object is the source 
of pleasure, or of pain ] ;—this ‘ anticipation ’ arises from the 
recalling to Mind of previously experienced objects;—and from 
this fact it is inferred that in the case of the new-born child also 
the Longing must arise from the recalling to Mind of the pre¬ 
viously experienced object.* On the other hand, for tpersons 
who hold the view that the Soul is produced (or brought into 
existence anew, at each birth), the appearance of Longing must 
be explained as proceeding from a cause other than the said 
‘ anticipation [ as no such anticipation from past experience is 
possible under this theory ] ;—just as the coming into existence 
of substances and their qualities [ which is due to causes other 
than ‘ anticipation ’ ]. As a matter of fact, however, it is not yet 
proved that the Soul is actually produced ;§ nor do we find any 
other cause for ‘ Longing,’ than the said ‘ anticipation’. From all 
this it follows that it is not right to say that—‘ the coming into 
existence of the Soul and its Longing is like the coming into 
existence of Substances and their Qualities.” 

Some people explain the appearance of ‘ Longing ’ as being 
due to a cause entirely different from ‘ anticipation’,—such cause, 
according to them, being in the form of the ‘ Unseen Force ’ 
consisting of ‘ Merit—Demerit’. But even so (under this theory 
also ) the Soul’s connection with a previous body cannot be denied. 
For the said ‘ Unseen Force ’ ( of 1 Merit—Demerit ’) could have 
accrued to the Soul only during its connection with a previous 
body, not during its present life.lt As a matter of fact, however,|| 

* The child recalls to mind the fact that the mother’s milk was a source 
of pleasure ; and hence his longing for it. 

t In place of ldiT?TT'T+< u l irl, read ^TiFUflTTTTUTFTF'T, -which 
is the reading of the two Puri Mss.; and also of the Blulsyacandra, which 
explains the word as Td: dTT TrTTSTFT 

§ The Viz. text wrongly puts a stop after 3TRBf?Tj<U_ 

X As in the present life the new-born person has done no acts that 
could bring to him Dharma or Adharma. 

11 The author cites here a popular saying.— Bhasyacandra. 
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known that Longing proceeds from complete absorption in 
the thing ; and this ‘ absorption ’ is no other than the repeated 
experiencing of the object, which leads to the conviction or antici¬ 
pation (that such and such a thing is the source of pleasure ). 
What particular kind of Longings will appear in a new-born Soul 
will depend upon the peculiarities of the particular kind of body 
into which it is born ;* * * § what determines the special kind of body 
in which the Soul is born is his past ‘ Karma ’ (good or bad acts 
of the past); and the personality comes to be known by the 
particular name ( of an animal) by reason of the peculiar body 
with which it is equipped at the time.f 

From all this it is clear that it is not possible for the said 
‘ Longing ’ to be due to any other cause except ‘ anticipation’. 


<SL 


Section (6) 

The Exact Nature of the Body 
Sutras 27-29\ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been explained that the connection of the intelligent 
Soul with the Body is without beginning; this Body has its 

* This has been added in view of the following objection “If the 
Longings in the new-born child are the result of the remembrance of past 
experience, then this would mean that, even in a case where a Soul, that 
occupied a human body in its past life, happens to be born in an elephant’s 
body, the desires of this elephant cub would be for such things as are 
sought after by human beings.” The answer to this is that the character of 
the child’s longings depends upon that of the body occupied by him at the 
time ; and the longings in the elephant cub would be those in accordance 
with the experiences gone through by that Soul in some remote previous life 
in an elephant’s body. Tatparya. 

t The new-born personality is known as ‘man’ or ‘elephant’, not 
because the Soul is man or elephant, but because the Soul happens to be 
equipped with a human or an elephantine body. This meaning, in the case 
of learned men, is figurative ; while in the case of ignorant people, it is a 
misconception— Bhasyacandra. 

The Vartika reads which means that the Body 

comes to be known as the ‘person’ because it serves the purposes of the Soul. 

§ 1 he Pansuddhi mentions Shri-vatsa as raising the question why this 

section does not form part of the foregoing section,—inasmuch as this also 
explains the difference of the Soul from the Body. The answer given by 
the Parisuddhi is that it is necessary to have the ‘ detailed examination ’ 
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in the acts done by the Personality, and becomes the 
receptacle* * * * § of pleasure and pain. In regard to this Body, we 
proceed to examine whether, like the Olfactory and other organs, 



it is composed of a single substance, or of several substances. 
“Why should there be any doubt pn this point ?” The doubt 
arises from difference of opinion.! People have held the Earth and 
other material substances to be the components of the Body, in 
varying numbers;§ and the question naturally arises- What is 
the real truth ? [ The answer is supplied by the next Sufns.] 


Sutra 27 

The Body must be regarded as composed of the Earth ; 
because we find in it the distinctive quality (of Earth ).J 


of everything that has been * mentioned ; ’ and since the distinction of the 
Soul from the Body has been already explained in the previous section, 
it now behoves us to examine in detail the exact nature of the Body. The 
real motive for this procedure has been explained by the Tatparya, which 
points out that when one knows the exact nature of the Body and its 
appurtenances, he loses all regard for it, and hence acquires the necessary- 
degree of dispassion, which is necessary for Release. 

* The Body is the * receptacle ’ of pleasure and pain only in the sense 
that they serve the purpose of qualifying and differentiating it; it is the 
Soul that is the actual ' receptacle ’ of pleasure and pain ; as a * receptacle ’ 
of a thing, in the proper sense of the term, must be such as forms its sub¬ 
stratum, that in which the thing subsists by inherence ; ( and not merely 
the container. )— Bhasyacandra. 

t Both Puri manuscripts have a 'ca' here, and the Bhasyacandra re¬ 
marks that this 'ca ’, ‘also’, is meant to include the ‘presence of diverse 

properties’, which is one of the principal sources of doubt (vide—SH. 
1.1.23). 

§ Some philosophers regard the Body as composed of a single material 
substance ; others of two, others again, of three, others of four, and others 
of five substances— Bhasyacandra. 

J The Parishuddhi reads ‘ tadiyavisesagunopalabdheh ’, which, not 
being found in any manuscript, we take as the paraphrase of the phrase 
‘gunantaropalabdheh.’ This ‘peculiar quality’ of the earth is ‘Odour’—says 
the Bhasyacandra, which is in keeping with the Parisuddhi ; it is only Odour 
that forms the‘peculiar quality’of Earth. But Visvanatha would include 
all such qualities as dark colour, solidity and so forth. 

The Parisuddhi raises the question—In reality the Body is the receptacle 
of the activities of the Soul; and it is on the basis of this character that its 
examination should proceed ; what bearing has the composition of the Body 
got on its examination ? What does it matter whether the Body is composed 
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BHASYA 


The human body must be regarded as composed of Earth ; 
—Why ?—because we find in it the distinctive quality of Earth. The 
Earth is endowed with Odour, and so is also the Body ;—and 
inasmuch as Water and the other material substances are odour¬ 
less, if the Body were composed of them it would be without 
odour. But as a matter of fact, the Body could not form the 
receptable of the Soul’s activities, if it were built up of the Earth 
only, without being mixed with Water, etc.; hence the Body 
should be regarded as being built up by the mixture of all the 
five material substances ; the Sutra does not deny the mutual 
contact or mixture (in the Body) of the five substances.* * 


Bodies composed of W T ater, Fire and Air are found in other 
regions;+ and in these also the presence (by contact) of the 
several material substances is in accordance with the character 
of the experiences to be undergone by the personality ensouling 
a particular body. In the case of all such ordinary things as the 
Dish and the like, it is found without the least doubt, that they 


of Earth or of Water t The answer given is that when it becomes ascertain- 
ed that the Body is composed entirely of material substances, it becomes 
comparatively easy to prove that intelligence cannot belong to it; from 
which it would follow that—(a) it is the receptacle of the activities of which 
the contact of the existing Soul is the non-constituent cause,—(6) that it 
is the substratum of the Sense-organs, the developments whereof are due 
to the developments of the Body under the influence of food and drink — 
and ( c) that it forms the receptacle of the experiences of the Soul related to 
the Body. 

* The Siddhanta says that the Body is composed of, constituted by, 
the Earth only ; the Earth alone forms its component cause ; though the 
presence, by contact, of the other four substances also is necessary in its 
formation ; but this does not make these four the constituent cause of the 
Body. The Jar has for its constituent cause, only the Clay ; and yet the 
presence of water is necessary. The Bhdsyacandra takes the term 'bhutasam- 
yoga’ as a ‘karmadhdraya’ compound, meaning ‘well-recognised presence 1 , 
the meaning being—‘the mere presence by contact of the other four, which 
(contact) is duly recognised (bhuta), cannot be denied’-the Bhdsyacandra 
explaining ’nisiddah as ‘niseddhum Sakyah’. 

t The aqueous body is found in the regions of Varuna ; the fiery body 
in the regions of the Sun, and the aerial body in the regions of Vayu. 
Akasa does not form the component of any body ; hence there is no Akdsie 
or ethereal body,—according to the Nyava. 




NATURE OF BODY 


■A not built up without the contact of 
substances.* 


Water and 



Sutra 28 

“ The Body is made up of Earth, Water and Fire. 
Because we find in it the distinctive qualities of these, [/. e .. 
Odour, Viscidity and Heat], ” A 

Sutra 29 


“ It is made up of four substances (Earth, Water, Fire 
and Air), because we find in it in-breathing and out-breath¬ 
ing (in addition to the aforesaid qualities of Earth, etc.). ” B 

Sutra 30 


Tit is made up of five substances, Earth, Water, Fire, Air 
and Akas'a, because we find in it odour (of Earth), humidity 
(of Water), heat (of Fire), breathing (or circulation of the 
juices) (of Air) and cavities (of Akas'a).”t C 

BHASYA 


The reasons put forward in these Sutras being inconclusive, 
the author of the Sutra has taken no notice of them [ i. e., he 
has not taken the trouble to refute them ]. 

Question :—“ In what way are they inconclusive ? ” 

Answer As a matter of fact, the presence of the qualities 
of material substances in any object may be due, either to the 
fact of those substances forming the constituents of that object, or 
to the fact that the mere presence by contact of these substances 
in any object is possible—(a) when those substances form the 

* The Bhasyacandra, along with nearly all manuscripts, reads nihsavi- 
sayali but nihsamiaya, appears to be the right reading. The only way of 
construing the form ‘nihsamsayai is to take it, as the Bhasyacandra does, 
along with 'bhiitasamyogah' of the preceding sentence ; otherwise (if we do 
not read nihsamsyaya, and take it as qualifying ‘ nispattih'), the only form 
that could be admitted would be nihsaiiisayam. 

t All these three are Sutras. They are found in the Nydyasiichini- 
handha, and also in the Puri Sutra manuscript. Visvandtha and the Bhdsya- 
candra both explain them as propounding the different opinions in regard to 
the composition of the human body. The edititor of the Viz. text has 
been misled by the fact that these opinions have not been refuted by the 
Sutra. But this omission has been satisfactorily explained by the Bhasya, 
which says that the Author of the Sutra has taken no notice of these views, 
because the reasons put forward by them are of doubtful validity. 

N. B. 19 
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instituents of that object, and also (b) when they do not form 
the constituents, and are only present in it by contact ; which 
presence is not denied (by any party); for example in the case 
of the Dish we find that Water, Air, Fire and Akasa are all 
present by contact [even though the dish is composed of Earth 
only, and not of these four]. [Thus it being found that the mere 
fact of the qualities of a certain material substance being found in 
the Body does not necessarily prove that the Body is actually 
composed of that substance,—the reasons put forward in the 
three Sutras must be regarded as inconclusive. ] 

If the human body were composed of several substances, 
then, by reason of the peculiar character of its (multiple) consti¬ 
tution, it would be without odour, without taste, without colour 
and without touch* As a matter of fact, however, the Body is not 
so (Without Odour etc.). Hence the conclusion is that it should 
be regarded as composed of Earth, because we find in it the distinctive 
quality of Earth. 

Sutra 31 

Also because of the authority of the Revealed Scripture. 

BHASYA 


In the mantraf —‘May thy Eye go to the Sun etc. ’ (Rgveda, 

10 - 16 - 3 ), we find the words—‘May thy Body go to the Earth’; 

and what is referred to here is the absorption of the product (the 
Body) into its constituent element. Again, we find another 
mantra (recited in the course of the rites of consecration 
performed in connection with child-conception) beginning with 
the words—‘I create thy Eye out of the Sun’—and going on to 
sa y_‘p create thy Body out of the Earth ’ ( S' atapatha-Brahmana , 

11- 8-4-6); and what is referred to is only the production of the 
product (Body) out of its constituent element. In the case of the 
Dish and such other things, we find that one product is produced 
out of one kind of constituents ; and from this we infer that it is 
not possible for any single product to be produced out of several 
heterogeneous constituents. 

* This has been explained in detail by the Vartika. 

t This mantra is recited over the dead body, in course of its consecra¬ 
tion by fire. 
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SENSE-ORGANS 

Section (7) 
Sutras 32-50 



The Sense-organs and their Material Character. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

In accordance with the order in which the ‘Objects of Cogni¬ 
tion’ have been mentioned, it it now the turn of the Sense-organs 
to be examined ; and in regard to the Sense-organs we are going 
to consider whether they are the modifications of Primordial 
Matter (as held by the Sankhyas), or they are made up of elemen¬ 
tal substances (Earth &c.)* 

“Whence does this doubt arise ? ” 

[We have the answ'er in the following Sutra]— 

Sutra 32 


This doubt arises from the fact that there is perception 
(with the Eye) when the Pupil is there, and there is percep¬ 
tion also when there is no contact with the Pupil. 

On one hand, it is found that there is perception of colour 
only when the Pupil, which is a physical organ made up of ele¬ 
mental substances, remains intact, and there is no perception when 
the Pupil is destroyed [ which would indicate that the Visual- 
organ consists of the Pupil only, which is made up of elemental 
substances ] ; while on the other hand, it is also found that when 
an object is before the observer, there is perception of it without 
its coming into direct contact with the Pupil, and it is not neces¬ 
sary for it to come into any such contact with the Pupil ; and 
certainly Sense-organs cannot operate effectively without getting 
at, coming into direct contact with, the object perceived ; and in 


s It is interesting to note that while the Bhasya confines the discussion 
between the Sahkhya and the Naiyayika, the Tatparya brings in here the 
controversy between the Naiyayika and the Bauddha who holds that the organ 
is nothing apart from the outer physical body ; i.e., the Visual-organ consists 
only of the Pupil, and not of a Luminous Substance underlying the Pupil, 
as the Naiyaika holds. The Tatparya also adds that according to the 
Sahkhya also, the Sense-organ is not exactly a ‘modification of Primordial 
Matter’ itself ; but it is the direct product of ‘Ahankdra’, ‘Egoism’, which is 
the product of Buddhi, which is the direct product of Primordial Matter. 
Even so, inasmuch as Primordial Matter is the root-cause of all manifested" 
things, it is quite right to say that according to the Sahkhya, the Sense- 
organs are 'modifications of Primordial Matter’. 
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reality this latter fact ( of an object being seen without comin 
into contact with the Pupil) can be explained only on the basis 
of the theory that the Organ is not made up of elemental sub¬ 
stances and is all-pervading in its character [ and it does not 
consist of the Pupil]* So that both characters being found to 
belong to the Organ, the aforesaid doubt arises. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[In refutation of the above-mentioned Bauddha-theory that 

the Visual Organ consists in the Pupil only, the Sahkhya ] asserts 
as follows :— 

“ The Sense-organs are not made up of Elemental Sub¬ 
stances ;—Why ?— 

Sutra 33 



“Because there is perception of large and small things .’ 1 

BHASYA 

“ The term ‘ large ’ includes also the larger and the lar¬ 
gest ; and what is meant is that as a matter of fact, all things 
of various degrees of magnitude are perceived ; e.g., the {large) 
Banyan tree, as also the ( larger ) mountain, and so forth ;—simi¬ 
larly the term ‘ small ’ includes also the smaller and the smallest ; 
and the meaning is that as a matter of fact things of various 
degrees of smallness are perceived; such as the Banyan-seed 
and so forth. This fact of both kinds of things being perceived 
sets aside the possibility of the Sense-organs being made up of 
Elemental Substances ; as a matter of fact, that which is made 
up of Elemental Substances can pervade over ( and operate upon) 
only such things as are of the same magnitude as itself ; while 

* The organ can be all-pervading in character only if it be the product 
of Ahankara which being all.pervading in its character, its products are alao 
such, and hence unimpeded by anything, can come into contact with any¬ 
thing and everything ; so that even though the object is not in physical 
contact with the physical Eye-pupil, it would not matter ; as the Visual- 
organ, being all-pervading in its character, would be in contact with it all 
the same ; and hence render it perceptible. If, on the other hand, the 
Visual-organ were made up of Elemental Substances, it could not get at 
things behind any physical obstruction whatsoever, even in the shape of 
transparent things.— Tatparya. 
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' SENSE-ORGANS 

ich is not so made up is all-pervading, and as such can 
operate upon all things (of all magnitudes).”* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Bhasya answers the Sankhya argument of Su. 33 as 
follows]—From the mere fact of there being apprehension of 
large and small things it cannot be inferred that the Sense- 
organs are not made up of elemental substances, or that they are 
all-pervading. 

Sutra 34 

The said apprehension (of large and small things) is 
due to the peculiarity of the contact between the light-rays 
(emanatingfrom the Visual Organ) and the object (perceived). 

bhasya 

As a matter of fact, the apprehension of large and small 
things is brought about by the peculiarity of contact between 
the light-rays emanating from the Visual Organ and the object 
perceived ;f just as there is by contact between the light-rays 
from the lamp and the object. 

That there is such contact between the light-rays (from 
the Visual Organ) and the Object perceived is proved by the 
phenomenon of obstruction ; that is, when the rays of light 
emanating from the Eye are obstructed by such things as the 
wall and the like intervening between the Eye and the Object, 

* The Sankhya argument is thus stated by Visvanatha :—The Physical 
Eye-ball cannot be the organ of vision ; for if it were, then it would mean 
that the organ is operative without getting at the Object ; which is open to 
objection. Then, it might be held that if the Eye-ball is not the organ, it is 
something else made up of Elemental Substances which is the organ ;—but 
this also would not be right; as the organ of vision apprehends things of 
large as well as small magnitudes ; which would not be possible, if it were 
made up of Elemental Substances. 

t The light-rays emanating from the Visual Organ which are devoid of 
any manifested colour, form the constituent parts of the organ, which 
according to the Naiyayika, is made up of the Elemental substance of Light; 
the organ, consisting of the light-rays, issuing forth, comes into direct 
contact with the object; and whether it is a large or a small object perceived 
depends upon the exact nature and extent and force of the light-rays emana¬ 
ting from the organ. The example cited is that of the Lamp, because the 
light from the lamp also, like that from the Visual Organ, is devoid of 
manifested colour.— Bhasyacatidra. 
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y do not illumine (and render perceptible) that object ; this 
being exactly what happens in the case of light emanating from 
a Lamp. [And this goes to prove that for the perception of 
objects, the direct contact of light from the Eye with the object 
is essential ; for if this were not so, and if the organ were an 
all-pervading one, the perception would not be obstructed by an 
intervening object]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


The Siddhantin having put forward the view that the fact of 
the Visual Organ consisting of light-rays can be inferred from 
the phenomenon of obstruction,—the Opponent urges the follow¬ 
ing objection :— 

Sutra 35 


“Inasmuch as no such thing (as Visual light-rays) is ever 
perceived, what has teen put forward cannot prove any¬ 
thing.” 

BHASYA 

“Inasmuch as by its very nature Light is endowed with 
colour and touch, the Light of the Visual Organ, if it existed, 
should be perceived,—just in the same manner as the Light of 
the Lamp is perceived,—according to the principle that ‘the 
perception of a thing is due to its being possessed of large magni¬ 
tude, being composed of several component particles, and being 
endowed with colour’.* [ And since the Light from the Eye is 
never perceived, it follows that no such Light exists. ] 

Sutra 36 

[ Answer to the objection ]—Mere non-Perception of that 
which can be deduced by inference is no proof of its non¬ 
existence. 


* This principle is enunciated in the Vaisesika-Sutras, though the 
form of the Sutra (4. 1. 6) is somewhat different from what is quoted here. 
The Sutra is worded as . 

The '1 dtpary a explains the sense of the Opponent’s objection thus: — 
"When a thing, which is capable of perception, is not perceived, the only 
right conclusion is that it does not exist ; and it would not be right to assert 
its existence on the ground of merely inferential reasons. If this were 
permitted, then it might be permissible to assert the existence of even such 
things as the horns of a man.” 
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The existence of the light-rays (of the Visual Organ) being 
deduced by Inference from the phenomenon of ‘ obstruction 
which shuts off (makes impossible) the contact (of the object 
with the Visual organ,)—mere non-apprehension of them by 
Perception does not prove non-existence ; just as in the 
case of the upper surface of the lunar disc and the lower strata of 
the Earth (both of which are deduced by Inference and not 
apprehended by Perception, and yet not regarded as non-exis¬ 
tent). 

Sutra 37 

There being no uniformity regarding the character (of 
perceptibility or imperceptibility) as belonging to Substances 
and Qualities, there can be no certainty in regard to any 
particular thing being actually perceived.* 

BrlASYA 

The said character (of Perceptibility or Imperceptibility) is 
diverse, inasmuch as it belongs (sometimes) to the Substance and 
(sometimes) to the Quality ; for instance, while the Substance, in 
the shape of the molecule of Water (hanging in the atmosphere) 
with its constituent particles actually in contact (with our organs 
of perception), is not perceived (though the Visual organ),—its 
quality of coolness is perceived ; and it is from the continuous 
presence (in the atmosphere) of such aqueous molecules that the 
two (Winter) seasons of Hemanta and S'is'ira derive their 
character;-—similarly while the Substance in the shape of the 
molecule of light ( hanging in the atmosphere ), with its colour 
unmanifested, fails to be seen, along with its colour,—its warmth 
is actually perceived; and it is from the presence of this 
substance that the two seasons of Spring and Summer derive 
their character. [ All this goes to prove that the mere non¬ 
perception of a thing is not a proof of its non-existence. ] 

* The Viz.-edition reads so also the Nydyasfichimbandha. 

But we find the reading j n the Bhdsyacamlra, in the Puri Su. 

Ms., in Sutra Ms. D; as also in the Puri Bhasya Mss. A and B. The 
translation adopts this latter reading. 
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Sutra 38 



Where it does come about,— 

Perception of Colour (and coloured Substance) is the 
result of the subsistence of several component substances, 
and of the presence of a particular character of Colour.* * * § 


BHASYA 


That is to say, it is so whenever Colour and the Substance 
in which it subsists are apprehended by Perception. The ‘parti¬ 
cular character of Colour ’—by reason of w'hose presence colour 
(and coloured Substances) are perceived, and on account of whose 
absence, a Substance (as endowed with colour) is not perceived,— 
consists in what has been called its ‘ manifested character ’.f 
It is for this reason (of perceptibility depending upon the mani¬ 
festation of colour ) that the Light-ray from the Eye, having its 
colour unmanifested, is not perceived with the Eye, [and certainly 
this non-perception does not prove that the ray is non-exis¬ 
tent]. In connection with Light, we find that it possesses a 
diversity of character : viz: (a) sometimes it has both Colour 
and Touch manifested, as in the Sun’s rays (which are perceived 
by the Visual and Tactile organs ); ( b ) in some cases it has its 
Colour manifested but Touch unmanifested ; as in the rays of 
light from the Lamp (which are perceived with the Visual organ); 
(c) in some cases it has its touch manifested and colour unmani¬ 
fested, as light in contact with (heated) Water and such other 
things ( which are perceived by the Tactile Organ only ); and ( d ) 
in some cases it has both Colour and 'Iouch unmanifested and is, 
as such, not perceptible, ( either by the Visual or by the Tactile 
Organ )— e. g-> the light-rays emanating from the Eye. 

Sutra 39 


The formation of the Sense-organs, being due to Merit 
and Demerit, is subservient to §the purposes of man. 

*1 his Sutra is not found in Visvanatha’s Vrtti, nor in the Ny&ya- 
iiitravivarana, nor in Sutra Ms. D., nor in Puri Sutra Ms. But the Vdrtika, 

the Nydyasudnibandha and the Bhasyacandra treat it as Sutra. 

1" That is, Colour and Coloured object are perceived only when the 
colour is manifested. 

§ The Bhasyacar.dra explains as ‘brought about bv man's 

purpose . But from the Bhdsya it is clear that it means ‘subservient to 
man’s purpose’. 
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As a matter of fact, the Sense-organs are formed in accord¬ 
ance with the purposes of the sentient being served by them,— 
such ‘purpose’ consisting of the perception of things and the 
experiencing of pleasure and pain ; so that the generation of the 
light-ray in the Eye is for the purpose of getting at (and operat¬ 
ing upon) the object perceived ;* * * § and the fact that the Colour 
and Touch (of this Light in the Visual Organ) are not manifested 
is deduced from (and assumed on the basis of) certain well- 
known usages [ such, e.g., as the dictum that ‘the Sense-organs 
are themselves beyond the senses’, and so forth ].t Similarly 
it is from usage (and experience) that we deduce the fact that, in 
regard to certain objects, there is hindrance (to the operation of 
the Visual organ), which indicates the presence of obstruction. In 
fact, as the Sense-organs, so also the manifold and diverse forma¬ 
tion of all things, is ‘due to Merit and Demerit (of Men being 
born into the World)’, and is ‘subservient to the purposes of Man’. 

The term ‘Karma’ (in the Sutra) stands for ‘Merit and 
Demerit’; which serves to bring about the experiences of the 
sentient Person. 

- The said ‘Obstruction’ can belong only to a material sub¬ 
stance, because there is unfailing concomitance.! That is to 

* From the general principles enumerated in the Sutra, it follows that, 
because objects are perceived with the Eye, and the Eye-socket or Pupil is 
unable to get at the object,—and Sense-organs cannot apprehend things 
without getting at them,—we conclude that the formation of the Eye must be 
such that it is able to get at the object; and hence we come to the conclusion 
that the Eye is composed of Light, and it is the ray of light, that issuing 
from the Eye, falls upon the object that is seen with it. 

t The Bhasyacandra explains 'Vyavahara' as VyavaharavUesah, Vici- 
trajnanasabdaprayogarupddih, Atlndriyamindriyamityddih. There are certain 

well-known notions in connection with the Sense-organs; one of these being 
that the Sense-organs themselves cannot be perceived by the Senses ; and in 
the case of the Eye, this would be true only if the Eye consisted of such 
Light as has its colour and touch unmanifested ; if it consisted of the Pupil 
only, the Eye could not be imperceptible. 

§ This sentence has been printed in the Viz.-edition as a Sutra. But 
neither £u. Ms. D., nor the Nyayasucinibaiidha, nor the Puri Su. Ms., nor 
Visvanatha, nor the Nydyasutravivorana, nor the Bhdsyacandra read any such 
Sutra. We do not, therefore, treat it as a Su. 
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; , the obstruction that we find as hindering the operation of 

the Sense-organ upon certain substances must be regarded as 
belonging to a material substance, for the simple reason that 
it never fails in its concomitance with material substances ; for 
we have never found any immaterial substance (as Akas'a and 
the like) appearing as an ‘obstruction’. [ It is true that non¬ 
obstruction is found in the case of certain material substances 
also, e.g., glass, rock-crystal and the like, which do not hinder 
the operation of the Visual organ; but] as for non-obstruction, 
this is not unfailing in its concomitance, either with material or 
with immaterial substances,—being found, as it is, along with 
both. [ Hence non-obstruction cannot prove either the material 
or the non-material character of the Sense-organs.] 

Some people argue as follows :— It comes to this that, be¬ 
cause there is obstruction, the Sense-organs must be material, and 
because there is non-obstruction, they must be non-material ; ‘ non¬ 
obstruction’ (of the Sense-organ) also we find when things, hidden 
behind the glass, or mass of white clouds, or rock-crystal, are 
clearly perceived.” But this is not right; because there is non¬ 
obstruction also in the case of material substances ; e.g. (a) there is 
illumination, by lamp-light, of things hidden behind glass, 
clouds and rock-crystal; which shows that there is no obstruction 
of Lamp-light (which is admittedly material) ; and (b) there is no 
obstruction of the heat of the cooking fire operating upon things 
placed in the vessel ( placed upon the oven ) [ and the cooking 
fire is also admittedly material ]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


As regards the non-perception (of the Light-rays from the 
Eye), this may be due to special reasons. [ For example ]— 

Sutra 40 

Its non-perception is similar to the non-perception of the 
light of the stars at midday. 

BHASYA 

1 he general principle is that there isperception of a thingwhen 
there is inherence of several component substances’ and also 
a particular colour ; and yet in the case of the light of the 
stars, we find that even though the said conditions of perception 
are present, it still fails to be perceived at midday, because it 
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-^-suppressed by the (stronger) light of the Sun ;—exactly in the 
same manner, in the case of the Light of the Visual Organ, even 
though the conditions of perception—in the shape of the presence 
of ‘several component substances’ and of ‘a particular colour’— 
are present, it fails to be perceived, for certain special reasons. 
What this special reason is has been explained above (in the 
Bhasya on Su. 38, ), where it has been pointed out that 
there is no perceptional apprehension of the substance which 
does not have its Colour and Touch manifested. It is only when 
there is absolute non-perception, [ i.e. when the thing is not per¬ 
ceived at all, and its non-perception is not due to any special 
causes ], that it can be rightly regarded as proving the non¬ 
existence of the thing [ and inasmuch as such is not the case 
with the Light of the Visual Organ, its merely accidental non¬ 
perception cannot justify the conclusion that it does not exist]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Some one might here argue that—“On the same analogy 
we may say that there is Light in the piece of stone also, and 
it is not perceived at midday because it is suppressed by the 
Light of the Sun.” And in answer to this we have the following 
Sutra— 


Sutra 41 

The said assertion cannot be accepted ; because there is 
non-perception (of the Light of Stones) also at night ;— 

BHASYA 

and also because there is no cognition of it by Inference either 
(which there is in the case of the Light of the \isual Organ). 
Thus then, there being absolute non-cognition (at all times, and 
by all means of Cognition) of the Light of the Stone-pieces, we 
conclude that no such light exists. Such however is not the case 
with the Light of the Visual Organ [ which is apprehended by 
means of Inference ]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The view propounded by us is supported by reason also. 

Sutra 42 

The perception of things being brought about by the aid 
of external light, the non-perception (of the Visual Light) 
must be due to non-manifestation (of colour). 
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It is only when the Visual Organ is aided by some external 
light that it becomes capable of apprehending things ; and in the 
absence of such light, there is no apprehension with the Visual 
Organ. [So that it is on account of the absence of an external 
light falling upon it that the Visual Light is not perceived. ] As 
a matter of fact, even when the aid of ( external) light is present, 
and there is perception also of Cool Touch, the object in which 
that touch subsists, ( i, e., the particles of Water hanging in the 
atmosphere ) fails to be perceived with the Eye ; for the simple 
reason that its Colour is not manifested; this shows that there 
is non-perception of an object endowed with Colour by reason of 
its Colour being not manifested. ' For these reasons we conclude 
that what the Purvapaksin has said in Su. 35—that “ inasmuch as 
no such things ( as the Visual Light-rav ) is ever perceived, what 
has been put forward cannot prove any thing ”_is not right. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question—“ But why is suppression not put forward as the 
reason for the non-perception of the Visual Light ?t [The answer 
is given in the following Sutra ]. 

Sutra 43 

Because there can be suppression (of Colour) only when 
it is manifest also : 


In the case of the Water-particle hanging in the atmosphere, what 
happens is that its Colour not being manifested, it is not perceived with 
the Eye ; and that this is so we infer from the fact that in the perception of 
Water we require the aid of external light ; similarly, the Visual Light also 

requiring, for its perception, the aid of external light, it follows that the 

non-perception of this also must be due to the non-manifestation of its 
Colour. It is a generally recognised principle that a thing, which requires 
for its perception the aid of external light, fails to be perceived only when 
its Colour is not manifested ; so that the non-perception of such a thing 
must be attributed to the non-martijestation of ifj colour, and not to its sup. 
presston by stronger light ; as is found to be the case with the light of stars, 
which, not requiring the aid of any external light in its perception, has its 
non-perception at midday due to suppression by the light of the Sun- 
Vdrtika and T dtpary a . 

t This question emanates from those Logicians who hold that Visual 
Light has its Colour manifested, like any ordinary Light; and it is not 
perceived because it is suppressed by the stronger light of the atmosphere. 
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BHASYA 

d also when it is not dependent for its perception upon external 
light ; this is the implication of the particle ‘ cha ’, ‘ also As a 
matter of fact, there is suppression of only such Light as is 
manifested— i. e. duly evolved— and does not depend upon the 
aid of external light [as we find in the case of Stars] ; when 
on the other hand, such conditions are absent, ( e. g., in the case 
of the Light in such things as the Visual Organ ), there can be no 
suppression; which leads us to conclude that when a certain Light, 

which is not perceived ( with the Eye ) by reason of its Colour 
being not manifested, becomes perceived when some external 
light falls upon it,—such Light cannot be said to be ‘suppressed’. 

From the above it follows that the Visual Light does exist 
( and is endowed with a particular form and character). 

Sutra 44 

Also because we actually perceive the Light in the eyes 
of night-walkers. 


<SL 


BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, we actually see rays of light in the eyes 
of night-walkers ’— i. e. the cat and other animals (of the feline 
species ); and from this we infer the existence of light in the 
eyes of other living beings. 

“ But just as the genus (of the Cat) is different (from that 
of Man), so would their sense-organs also be of different charac¬ 
ters [so that the mere fact of the Cat’s Eye possessing rays 
of light cannot justify the inference of the existence of Light 
in the Eyes of Man].” 

There is no justification for the assumption that there is 
such difference of character (between the Eye of the Cat and the 
Eye of the Man); specially in view of the fact that both are 
equally found to have their approach (upon visible objects) 
hindered by obstructions such as the wall and other things. 
[Which fact is what forms the main ground for the assumption 
that the Visual Organ consists of Light.]* 

* The mere fact that while we see light-ravs emanating from the Cat’s 
fcye, and not those emanating from the Man’s Eye, cannot justify the 
assumption that the two are not of the same kind of ‘sense-organ’: in the 
case of the Sun and the Moon, though the former is felt to be hot and the 
latter cool, both are regarded as ‘luminous’; hence mere difference in some 
detail of character does not prove diversity of ‘genus’. — Bhasyacandra. 
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[Says the Opponent]—" It is not right to regard the Cont¬ 
act of the Sense-organ with the Object as an instrument of 
Cognition. Why ? 

Sutra 45 


“ Because (as a matter of fact) there is perception without 
(the Organ) getting at (the Object); as (we find that) there 
is perception of things behind glass, vapour and rock-crystal.” 


BHASYA 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that when a flying piece of 
straw strikes against glass or vapour, it is actually seen with 
the Eye ; and yet one thing can come into contact with another 
only when no third thing comes between them,—and whenever 
a third thing does come between two things, their contact is 
obstructed. Such being the case, if the contact of Light-rays 
(from the Eye) and the Object (the straw behind the glass) were 
the cause of its perception, then,—no contact being possible by 
reason of the obstruction (of the intervening glass),—there 
should be no perception at all. And yet we do perceive things 
hidden behind glass, vapour and rock-crystal;—all w r hich goes 
to prove that the Sense-organs are operative without actually 
getting at (and coming into contact with) the object. From this it 
follows that they are non-material in their character; because all 
material things (such as the Arrow, the Axe and the like) have 
the character of being operative only by getting at their objects.” 

Sutra 46 


[Answer to the above] The above reasoning has no force 
against our doctrine, because there is no perception of things 
behind a wall " 

BHASYA 


If the Sense-organs were operative without getting at their 
objects, then there would be nothing to prevent the perception 
of things hidden behind a wall. 


* In the Y iz. text and in Puri A, the Bhasya has a ‘na’ preceding 
he Sutra. It is not in Puri B ; nor is it supported by the Bhdsyacandra. 
tAnd as the denial is already contained in the Sutra itself, in the term 
‘apratisedhah’, an additional ‘na’ would be superfluous. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[ The Opponent retorts ]—“ But if the Sense-organs were 
operative only by getting at the objects, then there would be no 
perception of things behind glass or vapour or rock-crystal. ” 

[The answer to this is as follows ]— 

Sutra 47 

Inasmuch as there is no real obstruction (by such things 
as the Glass etc.), Contact does take place* * * § (in the cases 
cited). 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, neither Glass nor A : apour obstructs the 
passage of Light-rays from the Eye ; and not being obstructed, the 
rays do actually come into contact with the object. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

One who holds the view that there can be no non-obstruction 
of what is purely material”t—is not right;— 

Sutra 48 

Because (as a matter of fact) there is no obstruction of 
the Sun’s rays,—in connection with the object behind a piece 
of rock-crystal,— and in connection with the object to be 
burnt,§ 

BHASYA 

The view that has been held cannot be accepted as right,— 
(a) because there is no obstruction of the Sun’s rays,—( b ) because 
there is no obstruction in regard to the object behind a piece of 
rock-crystal,—and (c) because there is no obstruction in regard 
to the object to be burnt;—the sentence in the Sutra is to be 
split up into three clauses by construing the term ‘ because there 
is no obstruction’, ‘ avighatat’, with each of the other three terms ; 

* The Bhasyacandra and Visvanatha read for 'SMIVtU. 

t Puri Mss. A and B and the Bhasyacandra read «T &c. 

which may be construed to give the same sense thus :—‘If one does not 
admit all this, and insists upon the view that there could be no absence of 
obstruction, if the Sense-organs were material in character’. 

§ Such is the translation of the Sutra as interpreted by the Bhasya, 
Which (see below) analyses the Sutra into three factors. The simple rnean- 
mg of the Sutra appears to be that ‘there is no obstruction of the Sun’s-rays 
oven when the object burnt by it is behind a piece of rock-crystal’. 
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the meaning assigned to the Sutra is in accordance with this 
construction. 

[a) The rays of the Sun are not hindered by the Jar and such 
things,—‘ as there is no obstruction ’ in this case ; and the VUter 
in the Jar becomes heated; such imbibing of the quality of 
warmth of one thing (Light) by another (i. e., Water) is possible 
only when there is actual contact (between the two things 

and the original coolness (of the Water) becomes suppressed by 

the warmth thus imbibed. 

(h) When the object to be illumined is hidden behind rock- 
crystal there is no obstruction to the lamp-rays falling upon it; 
and ‘ because there is no obstruction’, the object is got at by the 
light, and becomes perceived. 

( c ) When the thing is placed in a frying pan over the fire it 
becomes burnt by the light of the fire ; and here also ‘ because 
there is no obstruction ’ to the light-rays, the thing is got at by 
them, and because it is thus got at, it becomes burnt ; and the 
heat (of the Light) is operative only by contact. 

The term ‘ avighatat’, ‘ because there is no obstruction’, may 
also be taken by itself (as propounding a fourth argument) ; 

“ What would be the meaning of ‘ avighata ’, ‘non-obstruction 
(in this case ) ? ” It would mean that there is no hindrance on 
any side to the progress of the substance (Light) by any such 
intervening substance as has its component particles not ruptured 
and transformed (by the Light passing through them ) ; * '• 
there is no hindrance to its operation ; i. e., there is no obstacle 

to its contact (with the object). For instance, we find that 
water placed in an earthen jar imbibes the coolness of the outer 
atmosphere [ in which case the hot light-rays go out of the Water 
through the intervening jar,without dismembering and transform- 

* The term ‘ vyuhyamdna’ is used here in a peculiar sense ; it has been 
explained by the Tatparya as meaning ‘dismemberment’ ; the sense being 
that when the thing in the frying pan is burnt by the heat of the fire in the 
oven, the heat passing through the pan does not tend to the dismemberment 
of the pan’s component particles ; i-e., it does not so happen that the pan 
js broken up and another pan appears in its place. And this permeating of 
the rays of light and heat—without dismembering and transforming the 
intervening substance,—is what is meant by ‘non-obstruction’. 
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„ e latter].* * * § And there can be no perception of the touc. 
armth or coolness) of a thing unless it is got at by the Sense 
organ ; and we also see ( in the case of the Water in the Jar ) that 
there is percolation, as also flowing out,t [which also shows that 
substances can pass through an intervening substance without 
dismembering or transforming it ]. 



Thus then, it becomes established that in the case of things 
hidden behind glass or vapour or rock-crystal, perception duly 
comes about, ‘ because there is no obstruction ’ to the rays of 
Visual Light by the said glass, etc., and they get at the object 
by passing through the intervening glass, etc. 


Sutra 49 

[0 ’ jection ]—“ The view put forward is not right; because 
there is possibility of either of the two characters belonging 
to either of the two substances. ” 


BHASYA 

(a) Whether there is non-obstruction ( of the Visual Light) 
by the Wall and such other things, just as there is by glass and 
vapour, etc., or ( b ) there is obstruction by glass and vapour, etc., 
just as there is by the -wall;—inasmuch as both these alternative 
views are equally possible, it behoves you to show cause which, 
and why, is the right view. ”§ 


Sutra 50 

[Answer ]—Just as there is perception of Colour in the 
Mirror and in Water,—by reason of these two being, by their 
nature, bright and white,—similarly there is perception of 
Colour (also in the case of such intervening substances as 
Glass etc., which are, by their nature, transparent). 

* This parenthetical explanation is according to the Vartika and Tat- 

pr.rya. 

t The Vartika reads 'parispanda' for ‘praspanda’, and explains it as 
lateral motion. The Bha$yacandra reads ‘ praspanda and explains it as per¬ 
colating through the pores ; ‘parisrava’ standing for actual flowing out. 

§ The Puri Mss. read Niyamena for Niyame ; the Bhdsyacandra also 
notices this reading and explains it to mean that “it is absolutely necessary 
to state your reasons”. 

N. B. 20 
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The Mirror and Water are possessed of ‘ prasada ’ i. e., a 
particular colour ( bright-white ); which belongs to them by theii 
very nature ; as is shown by the fact of their always possessing 
it; and of this ‘ bright-white colour ’ also, it is the very nature 
that it reflects (and renders visible ) the Colour (of things 
placed before it) ; and in the case of the Mirror, we find that 
when a man puts his face before it, the light-rays emanating from 
his eyes strike the Mirror and are turned back ( reflected ), and 
thereby they come into contact with the man’s own face, whose 
colour and form thus become perceived; this perception being 
called ‘the perception of the reflected image’ ; and it is brought 
about by the peculiar colour of the Mirror’s surface; that 
it is so is proved by the fact that any such reflection fails to 
appear -whenever there is a deterioration in the brightness of the 
Mirror’s surface. [Though such is the case with the Mirror, yet] 
There is no such ‘ perception of the reflected image ’ in the 
case of the Wall and such other things [and the only explanation 
possible is that these latter things are not endowed with 
that particular property which would enable them to reflect 
the light-rays from the Eye], In the same manner, even though 
there is non-obstruction of the Visual Light by such things as 
the Glass and Vapour, etc., yet there is obstruction by such things 
as the Wall and the like ; and this is due to the very nature 
of the things concerned [which must be accepted as they are]. 

Sutra 51 




It is not right to question or deny things that are (rightly) 
perceived and inferred * 


As a matter of fact, every Instrument of Right Cognition 
apprehends things as they really exist; so that when certain 
things are cognised by means of Perception or Inference, it is 
not right for you, in course of your inquiry, to question the 
reality of these things ;—nor is it right for you to deny their 
reality. It would, for instance, not be right to argue that ‘ Just 


* Puri Su. Ms. reads ‘paryanuyoga’ for ‘pratisedha ; and Puri-Bha. Ms. 
B. reads ‘pratiyoga’; it is clear from the Bhasya that pratisedha is the right 
reading. 
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'olour is visible by the Eye, so should Odour also be visit 
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or that ‘ like Odour, Colour also should not be visible by the 
■ye or that ‘ like the cognition of Fire, the cognition of Water 
also should arise from that of Smoke’ ; or that ‘ like the cognition 
of Water, that of Fire also should not arise from that of Smoke’. 
And what is the reason for this ? Simply this, that things are 
cognised by means of the Instruments of Right Cognition just 
as they really exist, exactly as endowed with their real nature, 
and as possessed of their own real properties ; so that Instru¬ 
ments of Right Cognition always apprehend things as they 
really exist. You have put forward the following question and 
denial :—{a) ‘ there should be non-obstruction (of Visual Light) 
by the Wall, etc.; just as there is by Glass and such things’; and 
(b) ‘ there should not be non-obstruction by Glass, etc., just as 
there is none by the Wall, etc.’ But it is not right to’do so’; because 
the things that we have described (in connection with the 
obstruction or non-obstruction of Visual Light by certain objects) 
are such as are actually cognised by means of Perception and 
Inference, whether there is obstruction or non-obstruction (of a 
certain thing by another thing) can be determined only by our 
perception or non-perception, (f. e. it depends upon our perceiv¬ 
ing or not perceiving such obstruction ); so that in the case (in 
question ) from the fact that there is no perception of things 
behind the Wall and such things, it is inferred that there is 
obstruction by these things ; and from the fact that there is per¬ 
ception of things behind glass and vapour, etc., it is inferred 
that there is non-obstruction by the6e latter. 

Section (8) 

Sutra 52-61 

( The Sense-organs one or many ?) 


BHASYA 

[Now the question arises]—Is there only one Sense-organ? 
or several Sense-organs ?* “ Why should this doubt arise ? ” 
[ The Sutra answers ]— 

4 * The sequence of this section is thus explained by the Parisuddhi— 

In the foregoing section, it having been established that the Sense-organs 
are made up of material substances, and that they are operative by contact, 
—it has next to be proved that there are several Sense-organs : and the 
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The doubt arises—because by reason of Subsistence in 
several places, there should be multiplicity ; and yet a single 
composite actually subsists in several places.* * 


determination of this point is necessary as preliminary to what has gone 
before. For, if the Sense-organs are one only—and not many—then they 
cannot be made up of material substances ; and if they are not material in 
their character, they cannot be operative by contact. Because if there is only 
one Sense-organ, there would be no force in such reasonings as—‘the Visual 
organ must consist of Light, because from among Colour and other things 
it renders perceptible only Colour’, and so forth ; and under the circum¬ 
stances it could not be proved that the Organ operates by contact ; as it is 
only when the organ is proved to be material in its character that it can be 
held to be operative by contact. The real purpose served by the present 
discussion is that when it has been proved that there are several Sense- 
organs, then alone can there be any force in such reasons for the existence 
of the Soul as—‘one and the same object is apprehended by the organs 
of Vision and Touch’ and like. 

* The Sutra presents a difficulty. The words as they stand mean— 
‘We find several things occupying several places and also a single thing 
occupying several places . But the Vdrtika and Tdtparya are dissatis¬ 
fied with this. T he grounds for dissatisfaction are explained by the 
Vdrtika, and amplified by the Tdtparya : —If we take the words of the 
Siitra as they stand, it would mean—‘we have seen that when there is 
diversity of place there is multiplicity, as when several Jars occupy diverse 
places ; and we also find a single thing occupying several places, as when a 
single composite resides in several of its components’. But such statement 
would be open to the following objections—in clause (a) ‘diversity of place’ 
^Ml*^ denotes the quality of diversity’ as subsisting in the Place ; and 
in clause (6) the term ‘the character of occupying several 

places’, denotes a quality subsisting in something else, other than Place. 
But Doubt can never arise from two qualities subsisting in two distinct things. 
For these reasons, the reasoning of the Sutra could be resolved into one or 
other (not both) of the following ; and neither w’ould be right. For if the 
reasoning is put in the form (a) ‘Doubt arises because we have seenmulti- 
plicity and unity when there is diversity of place ’—then inasmuch as this 
quality of diversity would belong to the place, it would not belong to any 
one thing; and hence it would not be common to both ( one and many) ; 
specially as what the Sutra has pointed out (in clause b) is only the fact of 
the one thing having the quality of occupying several places ; and it does 
not put forward the diversity as belonging to the Place ;—this latter has been 
put forward (in clause a) only in connection with multiplicity. If, on the 
other hand, the reasoning is put in the form--(6)—‘Doubt arises because 
we have found Unity and Multiplicity when things occupy several places’— 
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a matter of fact, we find that when different 
there are several substances ; and yet the 
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places are 
Composite 


then the difficulty is that, as a matter of fact, there is no substance which 
occupies several places, each substance occupying only one place ; so that in 
this also the character would not be a common one ; specially as what the 
SQtra declares in clause (6) is the fact that the character of occupying several 
places indicates unity of the thing. As for the contingency when several 
Jars occupy several places this has been spoken of, in clause ( a ) as indica¬ 
ting diversity oj place, and not the character of occupying several places. 

[For these reasons], the Bhdsya, ignoring the literal meaning of the 
words of the Sutra, which would be apparently irrelevant, has explained 
the Sutra according to its sense—says the Parisuddhi. And this sense is as 
rendered in the translation. The whole point of the difference is that the 
‘occupying of several places’should be taken as belonging to the Sense- 
organs specifically, and not to things in general,—and that of occupying of 
several places indicating multiplicity as well as singleness. 

1 he Bluisyacandra offers the following explanation :— 

fH ^TRTRTR [This explanation of the com¬ 

pound avoids the difficulty raised in the Vdrtika]—' 'Because multiplicity of 
Sense -organs is indicated by the fact that it is found in several places’— 
and TT^ and yet 

inasmuch as a single composite resides in several of its components, it 
would seem that the Sense-organ is one only.’ 

The difficulty raised appears to be more verbal than real: What the 
Sutra means is simply this—‘we find that when things occupy several places, 
they are many ; [e.g., when the Jar and the Cloth occupy different places] ; 
and we also find a single thing occupying several places ; e.g., the Composite 
is single and yet it resides in several components ; so that when we find the 
Sense-organs occupying different places, there arises a Doubt as to whether 
they are several (like the Jar and the Cloth), or one (like the composite)’.— 
as Visvaniitha puts it. And all that the Vdrtika insists upon is the fact that 
the Sutra should be construed as simply putting forward the character of 
occupying several places— as belonging to the Sense-organs—as the property 
common to ‘one’ and ‘several’, and hence giving rise to doubt as to the 
* Sense-organs being one or many. And even when we take the Sutra as 
referring to things in general, the implication is exactly this. 

Vardhamana, in the Nydyanibandhaprakdsa, puts the difficulty in a 
somewhat different manner :—‘As the words of the Sutra stand, the first 
clause mentions multiplicity due to diversity of place, and it does not make 
any mention of singleness (the second factor of the Doubt); similarly, the 
second clause mentions singleness during diversity qf place, and it does not 
make any mention of multiplicity ; so that in either case, the Doubt remains 
unaccounted for.’ 
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subsisting in several places, is one only. 
the sense-organs, which are found to occupy 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
[ Purvapaksa ]—“The Sense-organ is one,- 


Sutra 53 

“the Cutaneous (Tactile) only, because of non-absence.” 

BHASYA 

“The Cutaneous Organ is the only one organ”,—says the 
Opponent. Why ? “Because of non-absence ; that is, there is no 
substratum of sense-organ which is not pervaded by the Skin (in 
which the skin is not present) ; so that in the absence of Skin 
there can be no perception of anything. Hence it follows that 
there is a single Sense-organ—the Cutaneous (Tactile) Organ— 
by which all sense-substrata are pervaded, and in whose presence 
alone the perception of things is possible.” 

[*Siddhanta] —The above is not right; because there is no 
perception (by the Tactile Organ) of the objects of other Sense- 
"organs.f The distinctive feature of the Cutaneous or Tactile 
Organ is that it is the instrument of the perception of Touch ; 
and when by means of this Tactile Organ, the Touch (of a certain 
thing) is perceived, there is no perception of the objects of 
other Sense-organs, such for instance, as Colour etc.—by such 
persons as are blind (devoid of the Visual Organ, even though 
endowed with an efficient Tactile Organ). [According to the 
PGrvapaksa] there is no other Organ except that which apprehends 
Touch • so that (according to that theory) the blind man should 
perceive Colour etc., exactly as he perceives Touch ;—as a matter 
of fact however, Colour etc. are not perceived by the blind ;— 
from which it follows that the Cutaneous Organ is not the only 


one Organ. 

[ The view that the Cutaneous Organ is the only sense-organ 
having been shown to be untenable, the Purvapaksin next 

* This is the Siddhanta put forward by the Bhdsya ; the Sutrakara pro¬ 
pounds it in the next Sutra. 

f The Bhasyacandra calls this ‘Sutra’; The Tdtparya regards it as 
Sutra. It is interesting to note that the Parisuddhi states and criticises the 
view that this is a Sutra. 
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npes the view that the various Sense-organs are only parts 
one Cutaneous Organ ]—“ The perception of those things 
would be of the same kind as the perception of Smoke ; that is, as 
a matter of fact, the touch of Smoke is perceived (felt) by means 
of that particular part of the Cutaneous Organ (skin) which 
is located in the Eye,—and not by means of any other part of 
skin ; and similarly Colour, etc., also are perceived by particular 
parts of the skin ; and it is on account of the destruction of such 
parts that the blind fail to perceive Colour, the deaf fail to 
perceive Sound, and so forth.”* 


§L 


Answer —What has been urged cannot be right; as it involves 
a self-contradiction. Having asserted that—“ inasmuch as the 
Cutaneous Organ is not absent anywhere, there is only one Sense- 
organ,”—you now allege that “ the perception of Colour etc., is 
obtained by means of particular parts of skin, just like the per¬ 
ception of Smoke if this latter allegation is true, then the instru¬ 
ments apprehending the several objects of perception ( Colour, 
Touch etc.) must be regarded as several; for the simple reason 
that each of them apprehends a particular object of its own ; as 
is proved by the fact that one particular object, ( e. g. Colour ) 
ts perceived only when one particular instrument (the Eye or 
the Skin in the Eye ) is present, and it is not perceived when the 
latter is destroyed. Thus your former assertion (that there is a 
Sl ngle Sense-organ apprehending all things ) becomes contradicted 
by the latter. 

The ‘non-absence ’ that you have put forward (in Su. 53 ), 
as the reason ( for the conclusion that there is only one ‘Sense- 
organ ’ ) is also open to doubt. As a matter of fact, the substrata 
of the Sense-organs are pervaded by ( i. e. composed of) the Earth 
and such other substances also ; for in the absence of these subs¬ 
tances there is no perception of things. From this it follows 
that there is no single Sense-organ—the Cutaneous or any other- 
'which can bring about the perception of all things. 


* When the blind fail to perceive Colour, it is only because that 
Particular part of skin which was in the Eye, and which was the means of 
colour-perception, has been destroyed. 
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Sutra 54 

[Siddhanta]— It is not true [that there is only one 
Sense-organ] ; because (several) things are not perceived 
simultaneously. 

bhasya 


[ According to the view that there is only one sense-organ 

apprehending all things, what would happen would be that] 
the Soul would come into contact with the Mind, the Mind 
with the single Sense-organ, and the single sense-organ with 
all objects (Colour, Odour, Touch, Taste and Sound); so that 
(in every act of Perception), the contact of the Soul, the Mind, 
the Sense-organ and the several objects being present, there 
would be perception, at one and the same time, of all these 
objects. As a matter of fact, however, Colour and such other 
objects are never perceived at one and the same time. Hence 
it follows that it is not true that there is a single sense-organ 
operating on all objects of perception. 

Further, by reason of the non-concomitance of the percep¬ 
tions of things, it cannot be accepted that there is a single 
sense-organ apprehending* all things ; if there were concomitance 
of perceptions of several things, then no blindness etc., would 
be possible.* 


Sutra 55 


The Cutaneous Organ cannot be the only sense-organ; 
as this would involve inner contradictions.! 

* The difference between ‘ non-simultaneity of perceptions ’ urged 
before and the ' non-concomitance of perceptions urged now is not quite 
clear. The distinction, according to the Vartika and the Parisuddhi, is 
that ‘ non-simultaneity 1 is more general, referring principally to simulta¬ 
neity of Perceptions; the sense being that several perceptions cannot 
appear at the same time ; while ‘non-concomitance’ refers mainly to the 
objects perceived ; the seme being that the several perceptions do not always 
appear together ; i ■ e -1 it is not necessary that the perception of Odour must 
alway s be accompanied by the perception of Colour ; if that were so, then 
at the time that the blind man perceives Odour, he could have the percep¬ 
tion of Colour also ; and he would not be blind at all. 

The Parisuddlii remarks that what the Sutra really means to urge here 
is, not exactly the ‘ non-simultaneity of cognitions ’, but only the impossibility 
of several things being perceived at one and the same time. 

t The Bliasyccandra explains the term ‘ vipratisedlia ’ as ' vidhdya 
pratisedha ‘ denying after affirming i. e., contradicting oneself. 

This Sutra is not found in Visvanatha ; the Bhdsyacandra appears to 
treat it as Bhasya ; it is not found in Sutra Ms. D, nor in the Puri Sutra Ms. 
It is found in the Nydyasucinibandha, and the Vartika also treats it as Sutra. 
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BHASYA 

The Cutaneous Organ cannot be regarded as the only Sense- 
organ ; as such a view involves inner contradictions: That is, 
it would mean that by that Organ, Colour etc., are perceived 
without being in contact with it ;—and if the organ is operative 
without contact (as it is ex-hypothesi, in the perception of Colour 
etc.), then it should be so in the perception of Touch also ; or 
if Touch etc., are apprehended by the organ by contact only, 
then Colour etc., also should be apprehended by contact only.* 
It might be urged that—“ the Cutaneous Organ operates half and 
half. ” But, in that case, since no obstruction would be possible, 
any and every object would be equally perceived. That is to say, 
if you mean that—“ Touch etc., are apprehended by the Cutane¬ 
ous Organ only when they are in contact with it, while Colours 
are apprehended by it without being in contact with it, ’’—then 
( our answer is that), under such a theory (where apprehension 
is possible without contact ) there would be no obstruction (to the 
operation of the Organ ) ; and there being no obstruction, there 
would be perception of all colours, the hidden as well as the 
unhidden ; nor would there be any ground for the w ; ell-known 
phenomenon that there is perception of Colour near at hand, and 
no perception of Colour at a distance ; that is to say, if the 
Cutaneous Organ apprehends Colour without being in contact 
with it, then there would be no reason for the phenomenon that, 
while Colour is not perceived from a distance, it is perceived 
when near at hand. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The plurality ( of sense-organs) having been proved 
( indirectly ) by the denial of singleness, the Sutra proceeds to 
propound direct positive arguments in support of the same.f j 


* The right reading qjHyqT is supplied by the Puri Mss. A, 

and B. 


t This sentence has been construed in two ways, by the Vartika :— 
( 1 ) Ekntvapratisedhdt anantaram, —' after having negatived singleness ’— 
vdnatvasiddhau sthapamhetuh upddlyate —‘the Sutra propounds arguments 
ln support of plurality’^—or (2) ‘Ekntvapratisedhdt minatvasiddhau ’— 
1 the plurality of sense-organs having been proved (indirectly) by the 
denial of singleness, the Sutra proceeds to propound direct arguments in 
support of the same.’ 
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Sutra 56 


Because the objects of the Sense-organs 


are five-fold. 



BHASYA 

The term ‘ artha ’ stands for prayojana, ‘ object ’ or ‘purpose’; 
and as a matter of fact, this ‘ object ’ of the sense-organs is five¬ 
fold ; that is, when Touch is apprehended by the Tactile Organ, 
that same organ does not apprehend Colour; hence we infer the 
existence of another, the Visual organ, which serves the purpose’ 
of apprehending Colour ; similarly when Colour and Touch are 
apprehended ( by the Tactile and the Visual organs respectively ), 
these two organs do not apprehend Odour ; which leads us to 
infer a third, the Olfactory Organ, which serves the ‘ purpose ’ 
of apprehending Odour ;—in the same manner, when the three 
( Touch, Colour and Odour ) are apprehended ( by the Tactile, 
the Visual and Olfactory organs respectively ), these same organs 
do not apprehend Taste ; hence we infer the existence of the 
fourth, the Gestatory Organ, which serves the ‘purpose’ of appre¬ 
hending Taste;—lastly, when the four (Touch, Colour, Odour 
and Taste) are apprehended (by the Tactile, the Visual, the 
Olfactory, and the Gestatory organs respectively) those same 
organs do not apprehend Sound; hence we infer the fifth, 
Auditory Organ, w'hich serves the ' purpose ’ of apprehending 
Sound. Thus, from the fact that the purpose of one sense-organ 
is not served by another, it follows that there are five Sense-organs. 


Sutra 57 

[ Objection ]—“What is asserted cannot be accepted; 
because the ‘ objects ’ are many ( and not ‘ five ’ )”. 

BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent ] That there are 1 five ’ sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as rightly proved by the fact that the objects 
of the sense-organs are fivefold; Why?— Because the said objects 
are many. The objects ’ of the Sense-organs are several ; e. g., 
there are three kinds of Touch—the cool, the hot and the 
neither-cool-nor-hot ; there are endless colours—in the shape of 
white, green and the rest; there are three odours—agreeable, 
disagreeable and indifferent ; there are several tastes—the bitter 
and the rest; Sound is diverse; appearing in the form of letters 
as also in that of mere indistinct sound. In view of these facts, 
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who would hold the sense-organs to be five on the 1 
Id of the objects of the Sense-organs being five-fold, should 
also have to admit that there are many (more than five) 
Sense-orgns, because the objects of the sense-organs are many.” 

Sutra 58 


Si. 


[Answer] —Inasmuch as (the several kinds of Odour are) 
nothing more than ‘ odour, ’ there can be no denial of Odour 
or the rest (as constituting the ‘ five Sense-organs ’). 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, Odour ( Colour, Test, Touch and Sound) 
have their exact extension precisely determined through their 
respective Universals:—so that the perceptions of these can 
be rightly regarded as indicating the existence of distinct 
apprehending instruments, only when it is found that they 
(the perceptions) are such as are not brought about by the 
same ( or similar ) instruments.* Further, the argument that 
has been put forward ( in Su. 56) has for its subject the 
‘ perceptible things ’ as grouped under well-defined heads, and not 
individual things, severally ; while your denial (in Su. 57) of 
the number ‘ five ’ as applied to ‘ perceptible things ’ refers to 
individual things regarded severally. Consequently the denial 
cannot be regarded as right and proper.! 


“But how do you know that Odour and the rest have their 
extension precisely determined through their respective 
Universals ?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, the three kinds of Touch—the 
cool, the warm and the neither-warm-nor-cool—are all grouped 


* The reading q tpqUPTFd' is v.Tong ; the right reading is 
as found in the two Puri Mss. and in the Bhasyacandra, and also supported 
by the Bhdsya below. 

+ All Odours are apprehended by the same organ; hence they arc 
grouped under one head, and regarded as ‘ one similarly with Colour, 
Taste, Touch and Sound. Hence these five groups justify the assumption 
of five ‘ Sense-organs ’. The Opponent takes each Odour as a distinct unit, 
and for each such unit he would have one organ ; and hence he does not 
agree to restrict the number of organs to five only. But when all Odours 
are actually found to be apprehended by the same organ, there is nothing 
to justify the assumption of several organs for the apprehending of Odour. 
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unified) under the single Universal of ‘Touch’; so th 
when we perceive the cool Touch (by the Tactile Organ), the 
perception of the other two kinds of Touch-—the warm and the 
neither-warm-nor-cool —cannot indicate, or justify the assumption 
of, other instruments (distinct from the said Tactile Organ) ; 
for the simple reason that all the several kinds of Touch are 
as a matter of fact perceptible by the same instrument; that is 
the other two kinds of Touch also are actually perceived by 
means of the same organ as the cool Touch. Similarly, all kinds 
of Odour are included under the single group ‘Odour’, all kinds 
of Colour under ‘Colour’, all kinds of Taste under ‘Taste’ and all 
kinds of Sound under ‘Sound’. As for the perceptions of Odour 

(Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound), on the other hand, each of 

these is found to be obtained by means of a different kind of 
instrument; and as such they indicate so many different organs. 
From all this it becomes established that ‘because the objects 
of the Sense-organs are five-fold, there are five Sense-organs.’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[ Says the Opponent'-]—“if things can be grouped under a 
Universal, then it follows that all the Sense-organs— 



Sutra 59 

“should be regarded as one’, their (several) objects 
being no more than ‘object’. 

BHASYA 

“That is to say, all objects being included under the single 
Universal of ‘object’ [ the objects of the Sense-organs’ are one, 
from which it follows that there is only one Sense-organ ].” 

Sutra 60 

[Answer] — Not so; because of the fivefoldness —(a) of 
the signs (or indicatives) in the shape of Perceptions, ( b) of 
the location, (c) of the process (operation), («/) of the shape 
(magnitude) and (e) of the constituents. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, objects are never found to have their 
extension determined through the Universal of ‘Object’; and 
hence they cannot all be inferred as perceptible by any single 
organ, independently of other organs ; in the case of Odour etc., 
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other hand, we find that they do have their extensio 
■mined by their respective Universal ‘Odour’ and the 
rest ; and as such they are inferred as perceptible—each by a 
distinct Sense-organ. Hence what is urged (in Su. 59) is 
entirely irrelevant. 



This is what is described in detail in the Sutra :— 

(A) Because of the fivefoldness of the signs in the shape of 
Perceptions ; what indicate the existence of Sense-organs are 
our own perceptions, since the presence of Sense-organs is proved 
only by the perception that we have of certain things ;—this has 
been already explained in the Bhasya on Su. 56, which speaks of 
the ‘fivefoldness of the objects of the Sense-organs’;—thus then, 
inasmuch as the indicatives of Sense-organs ’, in the shape of 
perceptions, are fivefold, the Sense-organs must be five. 

(B) Ihe location also of the Sense-organs is fivefold : (1) The 
Tactile Organ, which is indicated by the perception of Touch, 
has its location throughout the body ; (2) the Visual Organ, which’, 
as issuing out of the body, is indicated by the perception of 
Colour, has its location in the pupil of the Eye ; (3) the Olfactory 
organ has its location in the Nose ; (4) the Gestatory organ has 
its location in the Tongue ; (5) the Auditory Organ has its location 
in the cavity of the Ear all this being proved by the fact that 
the five organs have their existence indicated by the perceptions 
of Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound. 

(C) On account of the fivefoldness of the processes also there 
is diversity in the Sense-organs : e. g., (in visual perception ) the 
Visual Organ encased in the pupil issues outside and then gets 
at the objects possessed of Colour ; the Organs of Touch (Taste 
and Odour) on the other hand are themselves got at by the 
objects, which latter reach the Organs by the movements of the 


The Bhasyacandra remarks that, inasmuch as the Auditory organ 
. consists of Akdsa it is not right to locate it in the Ear-cavity. To avoid 
t n 1 - S ,f fflCU ! ty ’ itoSerS ° ther ex P Ian ations of the compound 'karnachidra- 
anam O) chidram, ‘cavity’, stands for a particular form of 
contact ;and 'karna’ stands for an object made up of earth-particles: and 
adhtfthana stands for auxiliary ; hence the whole compound means 
which has foi its auxiliary an object made up of earth-particles’ 

(2) that which is the adhisthana, —substratum,—of the contact of 
Ear’.—Both these interpretations would apply to the Akdsa. 


'that 
— or 
the 
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y in which the Organs exist; while the contact of the Audito 
Organ with the Sound (heard ) is obtained by reason of this latter 
proceeding in a series. 

(D) ‘ Akrti, shape, ’ stands for the exact limit or extent o. 
magnitude ; and this is found to be fivefold. The Olfactory, the 
Gestatory and the Tactile Organs have their shape or magnitude 
restricted to their respective substrata ( in the body ; the shape 
of the Olfactory organ is the same as that of the Nose, and so 
forth),-and are inferred (as distinct from the perception of 
their objects) ;-while the Visual organ, though located in the 
pupil, moves out of the socket and pervades over the object; 
while lastly, the Auditory Organ is nothing other than Aka.a 
itself’ and like Aka'sa, is all-pervading,—being inferred only 
from the perception of Sound ; and yet this Organ manifests or 
renders audible only certain particular sounds,—being restricted 
in its scope by the substratum (body) in which it subsists, by 
reason of the force of the peculiar faculties (of Merit and Demerit) 
belonging to the person concerned* 

(E) By Jati, ‘Constituent’, is meant ‘source’; the ‘sources’ or 
‘constituents’ of the Sense-organs are five, in the shape of the 
rudimentary substances, Earth (Air, Water, Light and Akasa). 
It follows therefore that, because the ‘constituents’ are five, the 

Sense-organs also must be five. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


( The Saiikhya asks)—“ How do you know that the Sense- 
organs have their source in the rudimentary substances, and not 
in Unmanifested Primordial Matter ? ” 

[ The answer is given in the following Sutra]. 

Sutra 61 

The Sense-organs are regarded as being of the same 
nature as the Rudimentary Substances, because there is 
perception (by their means) of the specific qualities of these 
substances. 


* Though the Auditory organ is nothing more than the all-pervading 
Akasa, yet it cannot apprehend all Sounds in the world, because its scope 
is restricted by the disabilities of the body in which it subsists, this 
connection of a particular organ with a particular object being determined 
by the merit and demerit of the man to whom it belongs. 
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BHASYA 

In the case of Air and the other rudimentary substances we 
find that there is a restriction as to the perception of particular 
qualities ; e. g. Air serves to manifest Touch ; Water serves to 



manifest Taste ; Light serves to manifest Colour ; as for Earth 
one earthy thing (oil,/./.,) serves to manifest the odour of 
another earthy thing (the kunkuma, f. /.,) ;—this restriction as 
to the perception of the specific qualities of rudimentary 
substances is found in the case of the Sense-organs also [ e. g. 
the Olfactory Organ manifests Odour only, the Tactile Organ 
Touch only, and so forth] ; hence from the fact that there is 
restriction as to the perception of the specific qualities of 
Rudimentary Substances, we conclude that the Sense-organs 
have their source in ( are constituted by) those Substances, and 
not in Unmanifested Primordial Matter.* 


Section (9) 

(Sutra 62-73) 

Examinations of the Objects' of Sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been mentionedf above (in Su. 1-1-14) that Odour 
etc., are the qualities of Earth, and inasmuch as this assertion 
would be true if Earth etc., had each only one quality, as well as 

* The Tatparya makes the following observation :—By the declaration 

that there are only five Sense-organs, it is implied, that the other five_ 

Hands, Feet etc.—which also have been regarded as 'Sense-organs’—are 
not ‘Sense-organs’; and the reason for this lies in the fact that they do not 
fulfill the conditions of the ‘Sense-organ’; these conditions are—(1) that 
they should be connected with the Body, (2) they should be distinct from 
the defects of samskdras and (3) they should be the direct instruments of 
cognition ; and these (specially the last) are not present in Hands, Feet, etc. 

t What this refers to is not the mere ‘mention’, ‘uddesa’ of the 
Objects ; it apparently refers to their ‘definition’, ‘laksana'. The 
dtpary a says—‘With a view to examine the nature of objects , the Bhasyakara 
reca Is the definition provided under Su. 1-1-14’; the mere ‘mention’ of 
objects has been made under 1-1-1. The ParUuddhi adds that the purpose 
underlying the examination of the ‘objects’ is the proving of the main thesis 
that there are several sense-organs, as also the discarding of the objections 
against the definition of Earth etc. 
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had several qualities,* * * § the author of the Sutra adds th 
oflowing Sutras.— 

Sutras 62 and 63 


<SL 


From among Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound,— 
those ending with Touch belong to Earth (Su. 62) ; and [from 
among those ending with Touch] excluding from the ban¬ 
ning, one by one, thjjy belong respectively to Water, Light 
and Water ; and to Akas'a belongs the latter. ( Su. 63 ).+ 

BHASYA 


‘From among those ending with Touch’—this term, with 
its (former Nominative ) case-ending changed (into the Geni¬ 
tive )_has to be construed along with Su. 63.§ 

To Akd'sa belongs the latter -—i. e. Sound, so called in refer¬ 
ence to those ending with Touch.% “Why then is the comparative 
suffix ‘ tarap ’ used [when the reference is to the four qualities 
of Odour etc., while ‘ tarap ’ is used when one thing is referred 
to one other thing]?” The word is an independent positive 
adjective ( and not a comparative term ending with tarap ’) 
and all that it signifies is ‘ that which comes after ’ ; and in 
Su.. 1-1-14, —where all five are mentioned—* Sound ’ comes after 


* Here the author propounds the doubt that forms the basis of the 
present enquiry : As regards the assertion in Su. 1-1-14, it may mean, 

either_(1) that each one of Odour, Colour etc., belongs to each one of 

Earth, Light etc.; or (2) that among Earth and the rest, some have one 
quality, some two ; or (3) that all belong to all.— Vartika. On this the 
Parisuddhi remarks—The question is—Is the assertion in Su. 1-1-14 meant 
to be restrictive (of one quality to one substance) ? or alternative (one 
possessing one quality, one several and so forth) ? or cumulative (all 
possessing all) ? ° r the doubt may be in regard to Odour, Colour, etc.;— 
some qualities are common to all substances, some belong to only a few ;— 
to which of these categories do Odour &c. belong ? 

■f These are two Sutras —according to the Vartika and also according 

to the Bhasyacandra. 

§ This term is necessary in Su. 63 : and it can be brought only from 
the foregoing Sutra ; there however it has the Nominative ending : hence 
when construed with Su. 63, its case-ending has to be changed. The mean¬ 
ing is that Earth has Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch; Water has Taste, 
Colour and Touch ; Light has Colour and Touch ; Air has only Touch. 

X The term 'spdrsaparyanth’ of the previous Sutra', with the case¬ 
ending changed into the form ‘ Sparahaparykntebhyoh' , being brought in 
from the preceding Sutra. 
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use ending with the Touch Or the word may be taken as 
relative term,—the reference being to ‘Touch’ only; the 
meaning being ‘ among those ending with Touch, that which is 
last, i. e. Touch,—in reference to this, Sound is ‘ latter’. 



Sutra 64 

[ The Purvapaksin objects ]—“ The view expressed cannot 
be accepted ; because all the qualities ( attributed to the 
Substances) are not apprehended ( by the Sense-organs 
constituted by them ).” 

BHASYA 

[ The Purvapaksin, holding the view that each one of the 
substances, is possessed of only one quality, objects to the view- 
put forward in the preceding Sutra ]— “ The said distribution of 
qualities is not right.—Why r—Because as a matter of fact, all 
the qualities that have been attributed to the various substances 
(under the preceding Sutra ) are not apprehended by the 
Sense-organs composed by those substances. For example, by 
the Olfactory Organ, which is composed of Earth, all the four 
qualities ending with Touch are not apprehended; it is Odour 
alone that is apprehended by it. Similarly tvith the others also.” 

In what manner then are the Qualities to be distributed ?— 
asks the Siddhantin. 

[ The Purvapaksin answers this question and propounds his 
theory in the next Sutra. ] 


Sutra 65 

[The Purvapaksin suys]—“Inasmuch as each of the 
qualities subsists, one by one, in each of the Substances, 
one after the other,-there is no apprehension of the others.”* 

BHASYA 

“a 

ft s a matter of fact, from among Odour (Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound), each subsists, one by one, respectively in 
Earth, ( Water, Light, Air, and Aka§a ). Hence ‘ there is no 
apprehension of the others ’— i. e. ( a ) ‘of the other three 
qualities, ( b ) of the other two qualities ’ and ( c ) ‘ of the other 
quality ; that is to say, ( a ) there is no apprehension, by the 

* The right reading is as found in Su. Ms. D, in Puri Sutra. 

Mss. A and B ; in Nydyasuclnibandha, and also in the Vartika. 

N. B. 21 
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IS 


tory Organ of Taste, Colour and Touch ,—(b ) there 
apprehension, by the Gestatory Organ, of Colour and Touch,—(c) 
there is no apprehension, by the Visual Organ, of Touch. 

Question —If such is the case, then, how is it that the 
Rudimentary Substances (Earth and the rest) are actually 
perceived as possessing several qualities ? 

Answer —“ The perception of several qualities is due to 
admixture:;* * that is, that Taste and the other qualities are 
perceived in Earth is due to the Mixture (i. e., presence therein) 
of particles of Water and the other substances. Similarly with 
the others. ” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


§L 


[The Siddantin asks]—If such be the case, then there 
should be no restriction ; inasmuch as there is no restriction 
in the association of the substances, there should be no such 
restriction as that ‘ Earth has four qualities ’, ‘Water has three 
qualities’, ‘ Light has two qualities ’ and ‘Air has one quality.’ 
[ The Purvapaksin answers ]—“ Certainly restriction is 

possible.”—How ? 

Sutra 66 


“Because the preceding is permeated by the succeeding. ’ 


BHASYA 

“ As a matter of fact, among Earth (Water, Light, Air and 
AkaSa), that which precedes is permeated by what succeeds it; 
and on account of this (restricted) mixture or association, there 
is restriction (in regard to the qualities).t 

“ All this is to be learnt from the account (contained in 
the Puranas) of the creation of things ; and it cannnot be 

f This is printed as Sutra in the Viz. edition; but no such Sutra 
is found anywhere; and from the Bhasya below (e.g.) it is clear that the 
Purvapah$a consists of only three Sutras. 

* Earth is permeated by all the other four substances ; hence all those 
qualities are found in it; Water is permeated by all but Earth, hence it is 
found to possess all qualities except Odour ; and so with the rest. 

This is the explanation of the Tatparya. The Bhdsyacandra explains 
he Sutra as— Earth is permeated by Water etc., and Water by Earth etc.’ 
But this is not in keeping with the Bhasya. 
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lirectly known now (by us; since the matter is beyond the 
reach of our mind).”* * * § 




Sutra 67 

( Siddhanta )—Not so ; because the Earthy and the Aqueous 
Substances are both actually perceived [with distinct qualities 
of their own.]t 

BHASYA 

‘ Not so ’—denies all that has been stated in the preceding 
three Sutras. And the reason for this denial is given in the 
next phrase— because the Earthy Substance (Earth) and Aqueous 
Substance (Water) are both actually perceived. [If the Purva- 
paksa theory were true, and each of the Substances had only 
one quality, then] according to the principle that ‘Perception is 
due to large magnitude, to composition by several components 
and to Colour,’ the Luminous Substance (Light) alone would be 
perceptible, and not either Earth or Water ; since the two latter 
are devoid of Colour (according to the Purvapaksa, and the 
presence of Colour is a necessary condition of perceptibility).§ 
As a matter of fact, however, Earth and Water are as perceptible 
as Light. Nor will it be right to attribute the presence of several 


* Such is the explanation given by the Tatparya. The Bhasyacandra 
explains that all this peculiar creation in which the substances are associated 
together in this peculiar fashion is the result of God's peculiar powers ; and 
hence it cannot be questioned ; it must be accepted as true, as described in 
the Scriptures. 

-J The Btiasya has provided four explanations of the Sutra, embodying 
the following four statements—(a) Earth and Water are actually perceived, 
(b) they are perceived with distinct tastes, colours and touches ; (c) they 

arc perceived with distir.ct qualities of their own; and (d) each of the 
Substances, Earth, Water etc. is perceived as mixed up with the rest. We 
have adopted (c) alone in the translations, as it is the widest, and as such 
practically includes the others. 

§ Even according to the Opponent, Earth, Water and Light are held 
to be perceptible by the Eye ; but according to the view that each substance 
has only one quality. Earth would have Odour only, and Water would have 
Taste only ; so that both of these being devoid of Colour, would be invisible; 
and Light would be the only visible substance. Nor will it be right to assert 
that the visibility of Earth and Water is due to their association with Light. 
For such association, according to the Pfiri’apak§a, is present in Air and 
Akasa also ; so that these two also should be perceptible by the Eye.— 
Tatpr.rya. 
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ities in a substance to its association with other substances ; 
because if one holds that the perceptibility of Earth and Water 
is due to the presence therein of such Colour as belongs to 
another substance (Light) which is mixed with it,—then, for 
him, Air also should be equally perceptible ; or you should find 
some explanation for the restriction (that while Earth and Water 
are perceptible, Air is not perceptible) [the condition of per¬ 
ceptibility, in the shape of mixture with Light, being equally 
present in all the three]. 

( b ) Or, the clause 'because the Earthy and the Aqueous are 
perceived’ may mean ‘because distinct tastes of Earth and Water 
are perceived ; i.e. , as a matter of fact, the taste of Earth is of 
six kinds, while that of Water is only sweet, and this could not 
be, if the two were actually mixed up. Or, because distinct 
Colours of Earth end Water are perceived ; while if the Colour 
of Earth and Water were due only to the Colour of the Light 
mixed up with them, then such Colour would serve only to 
illumine (render perceptible) other things, and it would itself 
not be illumined (and perceived); as a matter of fact however 
the Colours of Earth and Water are actually perceived , as being of 
several kinds and of only one kind respectively ; e.g., the Colour 
of Earthy things is of several kinds, green, red, yellow and so 
forth ; while the Colour of Water is only white, and that also 
illuminative in its character:—such a phenomenon is never 
found in the case of Substances consisting only of the mixture 
of several substances, each endowed with only one quality. 

The Sutra has mentioned ‘Earth’ and ‘Water’ only by way 
of illustration. The same is true of other things also which we 
proceed to show in detail. 

The reason for our denying the Purvapaksa is— because of 
Earth and Eight, distinct touches are perceived ; i.e., the touch 
■ of Earth is neither-hot-nor-cold, while that of Light is actually 
perceived as hot ; and no such phenomenon would be possible 


<sl! 


i or the Colour of Light is only White-light, which, while itself not 
perceptible, renders other things perceptible. Hence if the Colour in Earth 
and Water were only the Colour of Light, it would not be itself perceived ; 
while the Colour of Earth and Water are actually perceived ; these Colours 
must belong to something other than Light. 
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(Earth and Fire) were mixed up with Air, which 
hot-nor-cold. 

(c) Or, the phrase, ‘because the Earthy and Aqueous sub¬ 
stances are perceived,’ may mean that both these substances, Earth 
and Water, are actually perceived with distinct qualities of their 
own ; e. g. Earthy things are perceived with four qualities, and 
Aqueous things are perceived with only three ; and from this 
we conclude that the constituent Earth (of the Earthy substance) 
is also endowed with those same (four) qualities ; because the 
finished product is indicative of the nature of its cause, which, 
by reason of its being the cause, is regarded as modifiable (into 
that product). Similarly, inasmuch as the Earthy and Luminous 
Substances are perceived as possessed of distinct qualities, we 
conclude that the constituents of these also must be possessed 
of these same distinct qualities. 

( d) Or, [The Sutra may be explained to mean that] 
a difference is actually perceived between Earthy and Aqueous 
substances, both of which are distinctly perceived; that is to say, 
it is actually perceived that Earthy Substances are mixed up 
with Water (Light and Air),—that Aqueous Substances are mixed 
up with other two substances (Light and Air),—and Luminous 
Substances are mixed up w'ith Air ; and not a single substance is 
ever found to be possessed of only one quality. 

As for the reasoning propounded in Su. 66—“because the 
preceding is permeated by the succeeding [restriction of 
qualities becomes possible]”—it is no reasoning at all; because 
we do not find in it any reason leading up to the conclusion,— 
on the strength whereof we could accept the Proposition, 
or- f ° r the assertion (made by the Opponent, in the 
bhasya, on Su. 66 )—“ that the preceding is permeated by the 
succeeding i s to be learnt from the account, contained in 
tie urapas, of the creation of the things, and it cannot be 
nect y nown now ”—is not right: because there would be 
no ground for the restriction [ that Odour only should subsist 
i n E a rth, th at it subsists in Earth only, and so forth ].* Further, 

1 he Bhasyacandra explains the passage as translated. The Tatparya 
offers a somewhat different explanation “There is no evidence according 
to you, in support of the view that Odour subsists in Earth only ; for the 
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^ iS actually seen even now that ‘ the preceding substance is 
permeated by the succeeding e. g , Light (Fire ) is permeated 
by Air [so that the assertion referred to is not true, being 
contrary to a fact of perception]. Then again, ‘permeation’ 
is only a kind of contact, and this is equal to both ; so that there 
can be no explanation for the fact that, while Light becomes 
endowed with Touch by reason of its being permeated by Air, 
Air does not become endowed with Colour, though it is permeat¬ 
ed by Light. Further, it is actually seen that the Touch of Air 
(which is neither-hot-nor-cold ) is suppressed by the Touch of 
Light ( which is hot), and becomes imperceptible ( by reason 
of that suppression ) ; and certainly a thing cannot be suppressed 
by itself [ and this is what the said phenomenon would mean if 
the touch of Light were due to its permeation by Air ; as in 
that case the said suppression would mean that the Touch of 
Air is suppressed by the Touch of Air], 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Having thus repudiated a theory opposed to all reason the 
Sutra next turns to answer the argument (put forward under 
Su. 64) 'that the view cannot be accepted, because all the 
qualities ( attributed to Substances ) are not apprehended by the 
Sense-organs constituted by them — 


Sutra 68 

Inasmuch as from among the qualities [of the organs of 
Olfaction, Gestation, Vision, Touch and Audition] there is 
an excess (in each Organ ) of each of the qualities [Odour, 
Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound], one by one, in the order 
in which they are mentioned,—each Organ is regarded as 
preponderating in that quality.* 

only arguments that you propound are against such a conception ; hence the 
account of the creation of things, referred to you, must be taken as 
figurative, not literally true.” 

* We have translated the Sutra according to the interpretation of the 
Bhdsya. The Vdrtika does not accept this view, on the ground that—"if the 
predominance of an Organ consisted of its apprehending a certain object, 
then all Organs would be equally predominant; for every Organ apprehends 
its object. But the Vdrtika apparently misunderstands the expression 
tattatpr adhdnam of the Bhdsya : it does not mean that each of the Organs 
respectively is predominant, as the Vdrtika seems to take it—but that each 
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Hence [because of the fact mentioned in the Sutra] there 
can be no apprehension ( by any sense-organ ) of all qualities. 
Among the qualities of the Olfacrory and other Organs— i. e., 
among Odour and the rest—there being an excess (in each 
Organ ) of the preceding quality (over the succeeding qualities)— 
each'organ is regarded as preponderating in that quality. 

“What does this predominance mean ?” 

It means that the Organ is capable of apprehending that 
object. 

“What is meant by the ‘excess’ of a quality in an Organ ?” 

It means that that Organ has the capacity of manifesting 
(rendering cognisable) that quality. 

[ The meaning of the Sutra thus is as follows ]—Just .as the 
external substances of Earth, Water and Light—which are 
endowed respectively with four, three, and two qualities—are 
capable of manifesting, not all these qualities, but only Odour, 
Taste and Colour, respectively ;—and this is on account of the 
fact that in these substances there is an excess of the qualities 
of Odour, 'Iaste and Colour, respectively,—in the same manner 
the Organs of Olfaction, Gestation and Vision,—which are 
endowed respectively with four, three and two qualities,—are 
capable of apprehending, not all qualities, but only Odour, Taste 
and Colour respectively,—and this on account of the fact that 

of the Organs has that for its predominant quality, and this predominance 
is indicated by the Sense-organ manifesting that only ’, and this is not open 
to the objection urged in the Vdrtika. Further, the Vdrtika explanation has 
no point; if the Olfactory Organ is predominant, as endowed with the 
largest number of qualities (four),—what can that have to do with its 
apprehending Odour only, which is the point at issue ? In fact, that it is 
endowed with four qualities should make it capable of apprehending all 
t ose qualities. The Tdtpary a has attempted to justify the Vdrtika’s 
interpretation. 

The Bhasyacandra follow’s the Vdrtika ; but Vishvanatha accepts the 
idsya. I ardhamdna also in the Nydyanibandhaprakdsa, offers the following 
explanation of the Sutra—'Inasmuch as among the qualities of the Olfactory 
and other Sense-organs, there is an excess of the preceding over the succeed¬ 
ing qualities, each of the Organs is predominant through that quality, hence 
it cannot apprehend all qualities ; it can apprehend only that quality (in its 
manifested form) whose presence imparts to it the said predominance .” 
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each of the Organs there is an excess of those qualities, 
Odour, Taste and Colour respectively.—Hence [ inasmuch as 
the Organs are not possessed of the capacity of apprehending 
all qualities] there can be no apprehension, by the Olfactory and 
other Organs, of all qualities. 

[ On the other hand] If one holds that—“the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, because it is endowed with Odour, and 
so on with the Gestatory and other Organs”—then, it should be 
possible for each of the other Organs, of Olfaction and the 
rest, to apprehend all the qualities that it is endowed with* * * § 
[ which would not meet the Opponent’s objection ]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The question now arises—“To what is this restriction due 
—that only one organ is composed of the Earth ; and not all ? 
—that only a few are composed of Water and Light particles, 
and not all ?”f Answer — 

Sutra 69 

The restriction (as to one organ being composed of Earth, 
and so forth) is due to preponderance (i.e. singularity).! 


* Under the theory noticed-according to which the fact that the 
Olfactory Organ apprehends Odour, because it is possessed of Odour, and not 

because there is an excess of Odour in it-the Organ should apprehend all 

the four qualities of Odour, Taste, Colour, and Touch, with which it is held 
to be endow’ed. So that the contingency of one Organ apprehending all 
qualities would remain possible. 

f The question simply means that one organ ( Olfactory ) is held 
to be composed of Earth, the Gestatory Organ of Water, the,Visual Organ 
of Light, and so forth : now to what is all this restriction due ? Agreeably 
to this, the Tdtparya puts the question as—“Whence do you get at the 
restriction that it is the Olfactory Organ alone that apprehends Odour?” 
The Vdrtika and Vishvanatha put the question differently—“Why is not 
every substance composed of Earth regarded as the 'Olfactory Organ’ ? 
The Bhasyacandra and the Nydyasutravivarana put the question in the 
simplest form—“What are the reasons for regarding the Olfactory Organ 
alone as composed of Earth, the Gestatory Organ alone as composed of 
Water and so forth ?” With the exception of the Vdrtika and Visvamtha, 
all are in agreement with the Bhasya. 

§ 1 he Bhasya has explained the expression ' bhuyastvat ’ of the Sutra 
to mean prakrstatvdt, due to superiority or singularity. Would it not be 
simpler to take it as meaning simply preponderance ?—the argument being 
that the Olfactory Organ is regarded as of Earth, because Earth forms the 




[In the formation of a thing] there is a coming together 
(amalgamation) of such distinct substances as are capable of 
bringing about the requisite thing this amalgamation being 
regulated by the destiny (merit-demerit) of men (to whom the 
thing is to belong) ; it is this amalgamation of distinct substances 
that constitutes the ‘preponderance’ [which means ‘singularity’] 

_ 0 f t h e thing; the word ‘preponderance’ is found to be used in 

the sense of ‘singularity or excellence ; e.g., an excellent thing 
is called‘preponderating’. For instance, such things as Poison, 
Medicinal Plant, Gem and so forth, which are produced under 
the influence of the destiny of Men, are capable of accomplish¬ 
ing distinct purposes ; and all things do not accomplish all 
purposes. In the same manner, when the Olfactory and other 
organs are produced, they are capable of apprehending only- 
certain distinct things,—and not all things. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question. —“Why is it that the Sense-organs do not appre¬ 
hend their own qualities ? ”* 

[The answer is given by the following Sutra ]— 

Sutra 70 

Because it is only as endowed with qualities that the 
Sense-organs are what they are. 

BHASYA 

The Olfactory and other organs do not, as a matter of fact, 
apprehend their own qualities, Odour and the rest. If you ask 
—“Why is this so ?”—our answer is that it is only as endowed 
with their respective qualities that the Olfactory and other 
Organs are regarded as ‘Sense-organs’. That is to say, the 

preponderating element in its constitution. In view of this we have 
translated the said expression as ‘preponderance’, which is its natural 
signification, and placed the Bhdsya rendering as a parenthetical explanation. 

“If. for instance, the Olfactory Organ is, as the Siddhantin holds, 
endowed with Odour, how is it that the Organ does not perceive this Odour 
present in itself ?” 

Visvanatha introduces the Sutra somewhat differently:—‘The Sutra 
proceeds to prove that the Sense-organs arc actually endowed with the 
qualities of Odour, etc.’ 
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fy 0rgan apprehends outside Odour, only when it is itseL 
accompanied by Odour which serves the same purpose (of making 
perceptible the Odour, of other things) as the organ itself ; so 
that it cannot apprehend its own Odour, for the simple reason 
that in this the necessary auxiliary (in the shape of its own 
Odour) would be wanting. Similarly with the other sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

If it be held that—“The Odour of the Olfactory Organ would 
itself be the requisite auxiliary also”,—then our answer is— 

Sutra 71 

Because a thing cannot be apprehended by itself. 

BHASYA 

There can be no apprehension, by the Sense-organs, of their 
own qualities. In fact, the assertion made is exactly like the 
statement Just as an external substance is apprehended by the 
Eye, so, by the Eye, that same Eye itself should be apprehended-” 
for in both cases (the apprehension of the Eye by itself and of 
the organ's quality by itself), the causes of requisite a’pprehen 
sion are wanting. [i. e ., The quality, forming an integral part of 
the Sense-organ, cannot be apprehended by the same organ • 
nothing can operate upon itself. ] ’ 

Sutra 72 

[ Objection ] “What is asserted cannot be accepted; 
because the quality of Sound is actually perceived.” 

BHASYA 

It is not true that the Sense-organs do not apprehend their 
own qualities ; because Sound is apprehended by the Auditory 
Organ, and yet it is its own quality (Sound being the quality of 
Akasa, and the Auditory Organ being nothing other than Aka'sa ].” 

Sutra 73 

Answer— The said apprehension is due to the fact of the 
quanty (Sound) and the substance (Akas a) being unlike 
other qualities and substances. 

BHASYA 

q ma 5 t . ter . °[ faCt ’ k is not as endowed with a particular 

Sound that AkaSa becomes the (Auditory) Sense-organ possessed 
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quality ;* and Sound is not the manifester of Sound [so that 
the Auditory organ consisting of AkaSa differs from the other 
organs consisting of Earth etc., because it is only as possessed 
of Odour that Earth constitutes the Olfactory organ, and so forth; 
while AkaSa forms the Auditory organ by its very nature and 



Sound also differs from Odour]. 

Further, that the Olfactory and other organs apprehend 
their own qualities is known neither by Perception, nor by In¬ 
ference ; while as regards the AkaSa of the Auditory organ, we 
do know, by Inference, that Sound is apprehended by it ; and 
Sound is the quality of AkaSa. The Inference that leads to this 
Cognition is that which operates by elimination : [among the 
Substances that could be regarded as the Auditory organ, to 
which alone Sound could belong as a quality] the Soul is the 
hearer, and not the instrument (of hearing) [Hence the Soul can 
not be the Auditory organ] ;—if the Mind were the Auditory 
organ, then (Mind being imperishable) there would be no possibi¬ 
lity of deafness;—as regards Earth (Water, Light and Air), 
though they have the capacity of becoming (composing) the 
organs of Olfaction and the rest,'they do not have the capacity 
of forming the Auditory organ ;—Akasa thus is the only substance 
left;—hence it is concluded that it is Aka'sa that forms the 
Auditory Organ. 


* That is, it is not by reason of its having Sound for its quality that 
the Auditory organ is an organ of perception ; by its very nature is the 
Auditory organ Akasa. The quality of Sound that belongs to Akasa of the 
Auditory organ could not be the same that is apprehended by it. 
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DAILY LESSON II 
Section 1 

Transient Character of Buddhi — Cognition. 

Sutras 1-9 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Sense-organs and Objects have been fully examined ; 
now it is the turn of the Examination of Buddhi , Cognition.* 
And the first question that arises is—Is Cognition eternal or 
non-eternal ? 

“Why should there be this doubt ?” 

Sutra 1 

The Doubt arises^by reason of the similarity (of Cogni¬ 
tion) to Action and Akas'a. 

BHASYA 

(a) The ‘similarity’ of Cognition to Action and AkaSa 
consists in intangibility ; (b) and further, in Apprehension we do 
not perceive any such definite character as either liability to pro¬ 
duction and destruction —which would mark it as non-eternal —or 
the contrary [i.e., non-liability to production and destruction] which 
would mark it as eternal, hence [all necessary conditions of 

* The Agent (Soul), the Instrument (the Sense-organs) and the 
Objects of Apprehension or Cognition having been duly examined, it is now 
the turn of the examination of the nature of Cognition or Apprehension 
itself .—Bhasyacntidra. 

The things outside the Body having been examined, the Author next 
proceeds to examine those within the Body,—says the Parisuddhi . On this 
Vardhamana makes the following observations : — 

When it is said that the things now going to be examined exist in the 
Body, it cannot mean that they subsist or inhere in it, as in this sense 
Cognition and IVlind cannot be said to exist in the body ; nor can it mean 
that they are in physical contact with it; as this would not be true of 
Cognition, and also because many external things also are in contact with 
the Body* What is meant is that the coming Lesson deals with such objects 
of Cognition as are distinguished by the character of being the cause of 
experiences in connection with the Body. Such examination is conducive 
to that Disgust for things which is a necessary step towards Final Release. 

332 
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described under Su. 1-1-23, being present] the said Dout 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


[ An objection is raised against the above question]—“The 
doubt put forward is groundless ; it is a fact known to every 
living being that Cognition is transient, being just like Pleasure 
and such experiences ; every man has such notions as—‘I shall 
know’, ‘I know’ and ‘I have known’; and the connection with the 
three points of time (involved in these conceptions) would not be 
possible if Cognition were not liable to production and destruction 
[So that it is not true that we do not find in Cognition the liabi¬ 
lity to production and destruction ] ;* hence, inasmuch as Cognition 
is related to all three points of time (being, as it is, liable to pro¬ 
duction, existence and destruction), it follows as an established 
conclusion that it is non-eternal. Further, in the Nyaya-sutra itself 
it has been asserted as a well-substantiated fact-(a) that ‘Cognition 
is produced by the contact of the Sense-organs, and the Object’ 
(Su. 1-1-16), and (6) that the non-simultaneous production of 
Cognitions indicates the existence of Mind’ (Su. 1.1.16) [wherein 
it is taken for granted that Cognitions are produced , from which 
it follows that Cognition is not-eternal ] ; so that no further doubt 
and discussion should be called for.” 


* The three notions mentioned imply that there is production of 
Cognition (as involved in the notion ‘1 shall know’, which means that the 
Cognition shall be produced), there is Continuity of Cognition (as expressed 
by ‘I know’ wl ich means that Cognition is present), and there is destruction 
of Cognition (as expressed by ‘I have known’, which means that the 
Cognition has come to an end).— Bhasyacandra. 

The Tatparya puts the question somewhat differently:—“If by 
‘Buddhi’ in the present context, you mean the individual cognition of 
things, then the whole discussion becomes pointless, as no one holds such 
cognitions to be other than momentary. If, on the other hand, you mean 
by Buddhi, the Mahat of the Sdhkhya, then, before discussing the character 
of such a thing, it behoves you to discuss its very existence; as the 
Naiyayika does not admit of any such universal Cosmic Principle as the 
‘Mahat’ of the Sankhya. 

Vardhamiina has some observations to make in regard to the exact 
words in which the subject-matter of the discussion should be stated. In the 
sentence—'Is Buddhi eternal or non-eternal, ’ the term ‘ buddhi ’ like every 
other term, denotes the Universal 'buddhitva'', and as this latter is eternal, 
according to all parties, there is no occasion for doubt on this matter. 
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Our answer (in justification of the present enquiry) is that 
the present enquiry is for the purpose of refuting the unreasona¬ 
ble assertions based upon false speculation ; the Sankhyas, 
speculating, in the realms of philosophy, assert that— Buddhi 
the Internal Organ of Man, is eternal’ ; and they also put 
forward arguments in support of this assertion, as in the 

following Sutra.'* 


Sutra 2 

‘ Because there is re-cognition of things.” 

BHASYA 

“What is this‘re-cognition’? ‘Re-cognition’ is the name of 
that re-collective cognition which is involved in the conception 
that we have in regard to one and the same thing, in the form— 
“I now cognise the same thing that I had cognised before’. Such 

Nor can the question be stated in the form—‘Is the word buddhi one whose 
derotation is eternal, or is it one whose denotation is not eternal ? ’ Because 
it is possible to give the name to a person, whereby the physical body of 
that person would form the denotation of the word ‘buddhi’; and certainly 
there could be no question of this denotation being eternal. Some people 
have stated the question in the form—“Is the denotation of the term 
buddhi which is the substratum of the Universal 'buddhitva’, eternal or non- 
eternal?” The Author himself would favour the question in the form— 
‘Is cognition co-substrate with I-ness or not ?’ According to the Sdhkhya, 
the Buddhi-tattva is the substratum of Cognition, which is something 
different from the Atman, and as such not co-substrate with I-notion. 

* Whether Buddhi is eternal or non-eternal is not the main subject of 
our present enquiry ; this has been introduced only as a preliminary issue, 
which serves to establish the conclusion that there is no such thing as the 
Cosmic Thinking Principle, the Mahat, which the Sankhya posits as 
something distinct from the ephemeral Cognitions of things. The fact 
of the matter is that if Buddhi were something eternal, then it would 
certainly be something different from the momentarily appearing and 
disappearing cognitions if on the other hand, the grounds put forward 
in proof of the eternality of Buddhi, are found to be incapable of establi¬ 
shing it, then there would be no justification for postulating any Universal 
Thinking Principle apart from the Cognitions ; and it becomes established 
that ‘Buddhi’ and ‘Cognition’ are synonymous terms, as declared by the 
Naiyayika in Su. 1-1-15. It is in this manner also that the present enquiry 
becomes connected with the definition of Buddhi set forth in the Sutra 
(1-1-15). There would be no such relevancy in the enquiry if it pertained 
merely to the eternality or non-eternality of Buddhi.—Tatparya. 
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rejeollective cognition can be possible only when Cognition is 
eternal ; for if there were several divergent Cognitions, capable of 
being produced and destroyed, no‘re-cognition’ would be possible 
for a thing cognised by one cannot be re-cognised by another”.* * * § 

Sutra 3 


[The Sidhantin s answer to the Sankhya argument]. 

Inasmuch as what has been put forward is itself still to 
be proved, it cannot be accepted as a valid reason. 

BHASYA 

Just as the ‘eternality’ of Buddhi is ‘still to be proved,’ so is 
also the fact that ‘re-cognition belongs to Buddhi’ ‘ still to be 
proved’, i.e., not proved [it cannot be admitted] ;—why so ?— 
because what belongs to an intelligent being cannot be attributed 
to an instrument ; as a matter of fact, Buddhi— which is spoken 
of as jnana (Cognition), ‘ darshana' (Perception), 'upalabdhi' 
(Apprehension!, ‘ bodha (Understanding), l pratyaya’ (Cognizance), 
and ‘adhyavasaya’ (Ascertainment), —is a quality of, and be¬ 
longs to, the conscious Person ; and it is only the conscious 
Person that re-cognises what he has cognised before ; so that it 
is to this conscious Person only that eternality’ can be attribut¬ 
ed, on the ground of ‘recognition’.t If it be held that ‘Consci¬ 
ousness’ (or Intelligence’) belongs to the instrument [and not to 
the Soul; so that Recognition also would belong to the Instru¬ 
ment],—then it becomes necessary to explain the exact nature of 
the conscious (intelligent) being ; for unless you define the exact 
nature of the ‘Conscious Being’, you cannot posit a totally differ- 
ent§ Soul (a Personality or conscious Being totally different from 


* And according to the Sankhya, Buddhi is eternal, and yet capable 

of under-going modifications; by virtue of which it becomes connected 
with the several cognitions involved in Re-cognition. This would not be 
possible of the Soul, which is eternal, unmodifiable.-— Tdtparya. 

T It is the Person that recognises ; ‘recognition’ belongs to him; hence 
if ‘recognition’ proves eternality, this eternality can belong only to the 
Conscious Person, and not to Buddhi, which, as the Iternal Organ, is a mere 
instrument ; for this simple reason this Buddhi does not appear in the 
Recognition at all.— Tdtparya. 

§ The Naiydyika posits one kind of Conscious Being in the shape of 
the Soul; the Opponent now posits the ‘Conscious Being’ in the shape of 
the Instrument, the Internal Organ. Before this can be accepted, the 
Opponent should explain what he exactly means by the ‘Conscious Being’. 
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what is generally regarded as the Conscious Being). That is to 
say, if it be held that Cognition (Consciousness) belongs to', the 
Internal Organ in the shape of the Mind, we ask you—of this 
‘conscious being’ of yours, what is the exact form, what the 
character, and what the exact nature ? And what does this 
‘Conscious Being’ do with the cognition subsisting in the 

Buddhi ? 
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If it be held that—“ it cognises, cetayate, our answer 
is that this expression would in no way differ iiom jnana , 
‘cognition’; that is to say, the two expressions— the man cognises ’ 
and ‘Buddhi knows ’—would both connote cognition, and nothing 
else - * as the words cetayate (‘cognises’) jariite ’, (knows) 

1 budhyate ’ ( understands ), ‘ pa'syati ’ ( perceives ), j upalabhate ’ 

(apprehends),—all mean one and the same thing. But Buddhi 
is what makes things known.” That is just so ; the Person knows 
and the Buddhi makes known things ; but (under this theory) it 
thus becomes established that Cognition belongs to the Person (as 
held by the Siddhantin), and not to the Internal Organ, ‘Buddhi’ 
(as held by the Purvapaksin).f 

[It having been proved that Cognition belongs to the person 
and not to Buddhi, the Author proceeds to refute the view that 
the actions denoted by the terms ‘cognition’, ‘apprehension’, 
‘understanding’, are different from one another, and as such 
should belong to different entities]—If it be held that each of 
the actions denoted by the terms (above-mentioned) belong to 
distinct individual persons,—then it behoves you to show cause 
for your denial (of the view that they belong to the one and the 
same person). That is to say, if the Opponent holds the view 

that_“one person does the cognising, another the understanding, 

a third the apprehending, and a fourth the perceiving”, —then it 
comes to this that all these persons,—the cogniser, the under- 


* ‘What is spoken of as cognising, i.e., the Person, is nothing different 
from what is spoken of as knowing, i.e., Buddhi; so that ‘Buddhi’ and 
‘Person’ become 'synonymous terms’. This is the explanation of the 
Bhasyacandra. 

f One is said to ‘know’, when he brings about cognition in himself 
while one is said to ‘make known’ things when it brings about cognition 
in others ; so that these two being totally different, cognition cannot belong 
to Buddhi, which, ex-hypothesi, only makes things known,’ — Bhasyacandra. 
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Jef , the apprehender and the perceiver —are so many distin^c- 
® ns > and the corresponding qualities {of Cognition and the rest) 
tot belong to one and the same person. Such being your 
view, (we ask you )—what is your reason for this denial ? 
If you put forward “ the non-difference of denotation ” as 
your reason,—then the same may be said for us also. That is 
if what you mean is that—“inasmuch as; the words cognises 
apprehends etc. denote the same thing, it cannot be right to 
attribute (and restrict) them all to one and the same Person 
[and there would be no sense in predicating so many synony¬ 
mous terms in reference to the same Agent]'’,—then the same 
fact (of sameness of denotation) may be equally urged against 
you also: For in the two expressions, ‘the person cognises 
cetayate’, and ‘the Buddhi knows, janati', there is no difference 5 
in the denotation of the terms ‘cognises’ and ‘knows’; so that 
both (Person and Buddhi) being equally Cognitive or Conscious 
eings, Ithere being no reason for predicating one of the Person 
and the other of the Buddhi] one of the two must be rejected 
Land Cognition should be attributed to one only].* 



, * Th !? P assa S e is somewhat obscure ; the obscurity being enhanced 

by the reading of the text. Several manuscripts, as also the Vartika, read 
rthasyabheda iti samanam, abhinnartha etc. etc.’ The only meaning that 
can e deduced from this text is as translated above; we have adopted 
is m the body of the text, in deference to the Vartika. Several other 
manuscripts, however, among them the two Puri Mss., and also the 
lasyacavdra, read 'arthasya bheda iti etc. etc.’ Apparently this is the better 
reading; because the proposition that the ‘several qualities do! not belong 
to the same individual’ can be supported by the fact that the qualities 
expressed by the terms are different; if it were the same single quality 
enoted by them all, then there would be nothing wrong in-predicating 
ho thC tef ™ S oi the same individual. The difficulty in this reading, 
gOwever, ls that, the repeated reference to the argument of the preceding 

sho ^ f ° Und ’ ina11 manuscri P ts > in the form ‘abhinnarthah etc.’, which 
ha “ W8 that the preceding clause must be arthasydbhedak.’ The Bhasyacavdra 
by wh' if 3n attempt to con s>true this passage according to its own reading, 
tbe de* Ch tl - e translation should stand thus“There is a difference in 
is what 0tatl ° n ° f the terms C0 8 nises etc.,-which arc not synonymous ;—if this 
you mean, then we may make a similar assertion : the words in 
th^ b -i° n are Synon y mous [ f his assertion being as reasonable as yours, that 
t - ey are not synonymous] ; and hence it is not possible to make any dis¬ 
junction (either as to the qualities denoted by the words, or to the entities 
° whom the qualities belong). If you admit this (well-established fact), 
N. B. 22 
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If (with a view to escape from the above difficulties) it be 
held that—“the name ‘ buddhi’ stands for the Mind, being 
explained as ‘ budhyate anaya’, that by means of which things are 
cognised [i. e. it is the Instrument, not the Agent of cognition];; 
and the Mind is certainly eternal”,—then our answer is that 
that may be so* (the Mind may be eternal); but the eternality of 
the Mind is not proved by the recognition of things (which has 
been urged by the Opponent as the reason for the eternality of 
Buddhi) specially because as a mattter of fact, we find 
Recognition appearing even when there is a diversity of Instru¬ 
ments, only if the Cognitive Agent happens to be the same [so 
that Recognition cannot imply or prove the sameness and conti¬ 
nuity of the Instrument ] ; -for as asserted in Su. 3-1-7,—‘there 
is recognition, with the right eye, of what has been seen with 
the left’—an assertion made in regard to the Eye, but equally 
true of the Lamp also ; there being recognition, of a thing previ¬ 
ously seen with the help of one lamp, with the help of another. 
From all this it follows that what has been put forward by the 
Opponent (i. e. ‘the recognition of things’) is a reason for the 
eternality of the Cognitive Agent (Soul) ; and not for that of the 
Instrument, Buddhi). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


The view has been held (by the Sankhya) that—“From out 
of the eternal ‘Buddhi’, there go forth, in reference to the single 
object cognised, emanations, which constitute the ‘Cognitions’ 
of those objects,—and that the ‘Emanation’ is nothing different 
from the Source from w'hich it proceeds”.—This, however— 


then the same may be said (in connection with what we are going to point 
out) : That is, in the two expressions, 'the Person cognises’ and ‘the 
Buddhi knows’, there is no difference in the denotation of the two terms 
‘cognises’ and ‘knows ; so that both Buddhi and Person being cognitive 
entities, one or the other must be rejected (not regarded as really cognitive) 
[there being no room for two cognitive entities in the same body].” 

It will be found that both these explanations involve a certain amount 
of forced construction. In that which has been adopted in the body of the 
text, the explanation of the phrase ‘ vyavasthanupapattih ’ is not entirely 
satisfactory ; while the Bhd$yacandra in several places has been forced to 
give up the construction of the passage, which appears to be the most 
natural, and most in keeping with the style of the Bhd$ya. 

* The Puri Mss. and the Bhdsyacandra read ‘ astyetadevam which 
means ‘Mind is eternal, we admit that’. 




TRANSIENCE OF BUDDHI 

Sutra 4 

is not right ; because there is no simultaneous cognition 
of things. 

BHASYA 

If the ‘Emanation’ and its source were non-different,—then, 
inasmuch as the Source (Buddhi) is, ex hypothesi, eternal, the 
Emanations also should be always present (eternal); which 
would mean that all the cognitions of things that we have are 
eternal ; and if this is so, then, the cognitions of things should be 
simultaneous [which is an absurdity]. 

Sutra 5 

[ Otherwise ] the cessation of the cognition* would mean 
the destruction (cessation of the existence) [of the Internal 
Organ, Buddhi]. 

BHASYA 

[ If Cognitions were not eternal, even though the same as 
Buddhi, then], whenever the Cognition (Emanation from Buddhi) 
ceases to exist (as it must, being transient), the ‘Source of 
Emanation’ also should cease to exist and this would mean that 
the Internal Organ (Buddhi, which is the source from which the 
Emanations in the shape of Cognitions, proceed) is destroyed. 
On the contrary [i.e. if even on the cessation of the Emanation , 
its source continues to exist ], the two should have to be 
regarded as different from each other. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Mind, which is of limited magnitude 
(not all-pervading), comes into contact with the several sense- 
organs,f one by one (and at distinct points of time); so that— 

Sutra 6 

inasmuch as the process is gradual, the apprehension is 
not simultaneous,— 

BHASYA 

that is, of the objects of sense-perception. Hence it follows 
that the Emanation’ and its ‘Source’ are distinct from each 




* Here, as in Su. 7, 'pratyabhijnana’ stands for cognition in general, 
t t. e. with the Soul, and the Sense-organs—says the Bha§yaccndra. 
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, for if they were one and the same, there would be no 
appearance and disappearance of them (which would be incompa¬ 
tible with the afore-mentioned gradual process).* 

Sutra 7 


The non-apprehension of one thing is due to (the Mind) 
being occupied with other things. 

BHASYA 

The term ‘ apratyabhijnana’ here stands for ‘non-apprehen¬ 
sion’ (and not for non-recognition). The ‘non-apprehension’ of a 
certain object is explained on the assumption that (at that time) 
the Mind is occupied with some other object ; and this (explana¬ 
tion) is possible only on the presumption that the Emanation is 
something different from its Source ; for if the two were one 
and the same, there would be no force in any previous occupa. 
tion with other objects’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

tlf the Mind were all-pervading, its gradual contact with the 
Sense-organs, one by one, 

Sutra 8 

would not be possible ; because there is no movement— 


* The clear meaning of the Sutra and Bhasya is as translated ; the 
term 'indriyarthanam’ being syntactically construed with the 'grahaiiam’ of 
the Sutra. The Bhasyacandra however offers a different construction: 
According to it, the words of the Bhasya have no syntactical connection with 
those of the Sutra ; and the first sentence of the Bhasya is to be construed 
as— indriyarthanam ndmtvam (there is diversity in the Sense-organs and in 
the objects of perception), vrttivrttimatosca nandtvam (there is diversity 
between the substratum of the emanation and the emanations themselves— 
i.e. the contact and the resultant cognition). 

f This anticipates the argument that the mere fact of the Mind’s 
contact with the Sense-organs being gradual does not necessarily imply that 
the Mind is not all-pervading, and yet it would be possible to have contact 
with the Sense-organs, one by one. The sense of the refutation is that this is 
not possible :—the term ‘Satiiyogah’ of the Bhasya being syntactically con¬ 
nected with the ‘ na ’ of the Sutra. The gradual contact of a thing with 
another thing pre-supposes movement —moving from one place to the other— 
on the part of the former ; no such movement is possible for a thing which 
is all-pervading; i.e., occupying all points in space, it cannot, and need 
not, move from one place to another. Hence if Mind were all-pervading, 
it could not have movement; and hence it could not have gradual contact 
with the Sense-organs. 



TRANSIENCE OF BUDDHI 
BHA5YA 

The Sense-organs (before becoming operative) have to be 
got at by the Internal Organ ; and the moving, necessary for 
this getting at something, cannot be present (in the Mind, if 
it is all-pervading); so that gradual operation being impossi¬ 
ble, there can be no explanation for the (well-known) fact of 
apprehension being non-simultaneous (as urged in Su. 6). For the 
non-simultaneity of apprehensions havingibeen found impossible, 
by reason of the absence of movement in the all-pervading Mind, 
there is no other reason from which it could be inferred (by 
which it could be accounted for). *In the case of the Organ of 
Vision, though the fact of near and remote things (e. g. Hand 
and'.Moon respectively) being seen at the same time leads one to 
conclude that the Organ has no movement, yet the fact that 
it Ao» movement is inferred from the reason in the shape of 
the phenomenon of obstruction of vision by the interposition of 
something else, between the Eye and the Hand (which is near), 
and between the Eye and the Moon (which is remote). [There is 
however no such reason or ground available for the inferring 
° mo ' ,eme nt in the Mind, in which movement is found to be 
apparently impossible by reason of its all-pervading character, 
according to the Opponent].. 

All this dispute does not arise in regard to the existence of 
the Internal Organ (Mind) ; nor in regard to its eternality ; for 
that there is such an Internal Organ as the Mind, and that it is 
eternal, are well-established facts.f “In regard to what, then, 
does the dispute arise ? ” it arises in regard to its all-pervading 
character; and this character.is denied (by the Siddhantin) on 
the ground that there is no proof for it [lit., it is not found to be 
cognised by any instrument of right cognition], 

[lhe Bhasya proceeds to show a further reason for rejecting 
t ie view that the Emanations, Cognitions, and their Source, 
uddhi, are identical]—The internal Organ is one, while the 
Emanations, in the shape of Cognitions, are many e. g., visual 
cognition, olfactory cognition, cognition of Colour, cognition of 

* The Author cites an example per contra. — Bhasyacandra. 
t The Naiyayika also admits the Mind to be atomic and hence eternal. 
It is only Buddhi, Cognition, that he holds to be transient. 
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iur ; all this would be impossible if the Emanations and their 
source were identical. 

From all this we conclude that it is the (Conscious) Person 

that cognises, and not the Internal Organ. 

By this fact (that it is the Person that knows, and not the 
Internal Organ)t what has been said by the Sankhya in regard to 
the Mind being‘occupied with other things’ becomes refuted, 
because ‘being occupied with other things’ can only mean appre¬ 
hending other things’; and this belongs to the Person, not to the 
Internal Organ ;§ though we do admit of the Mind also being 
‘occupied’, in the sense that in one case it is in contact with a 
Sense-organ, while in another it is not in such contact. [But 
this does not justify the view that the apprehending is done by 
Buddhi, and not by the Person.] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


<SL 


[The Opponent, the Sankhya, says)—“Even when the 
‘Emanation’ is identical with its Soutce, it cannot be (reasonably) 
asserted that ‘the Internal Organ is one, and its Emanations 
many’. Because] 

Sutra 9 


“the notion of its being different (diverse) is analogous 
to the notion of difference (diversity) in regard to the rock- 
crystal.” 

BHASYA 


“In regard to the Emanation (which, as identical with the 
Internal Organ, is, in reality, one only), there is a notion of its 

* For the Siddhdntin, who regards the Emanations as different from 
their source, it is quite possible and reasonable that things are cognised by 
the Soul, by the instrumentality of such instruments as the Internal Organ 
and the several Sense-organs— Tatparya. 

t Or the fact that the Internal Organ is not all-pervading—according to 
the Bhasyacandra. 

§ He alone can be‘pre-occupied’ who apprehends things; and inas¬ 
much as it is the Person, and not the Internal Organ, that apprehends, it is 
only the person that can be said to be 'occupied by other things’. This 
however does not mean that no kind of ’occupation’ is possible for the 
Internal Organ; ‘occupation’ in the sense of being in contact with the 
Sense-organs, is quite possible for the Internal Organ ; it is only ‘occupation 
in the sense of ‘apprehending things’ that cannot belong to it. 
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many (diverse), by reason of its being associated, or in 
contact, with diverse objects ;—just in the same manner as, in 
regard to the rock-crystal, which is in contact with other (colour¬ 
ed) substances, there is the notion of its being different (from the 
pure white rock-crystal),—when the crystal is spoken of as being 
‘blue’ or ‘red’ (as distinguished from the white crystal).”* 

[The Bhasya answers the above view of the Safikhya] — We 
cannot accept the above, as there is no reason in support of it. f What 
the Opponent means is that—“ the notion of diversity in regard 
to Cognitions is only figurative, unreal, being like the notion of 
diversity in regard to the rock-crystal ; and it is not real, as is 
the notion of diversity in regard to Odour, Taste, etc.” ;—but in 
support of this theory there is no reason adduced [what is stated 
in Su. 9 being only an Example] ; and in the absence of valid 
reasons, it cannot be accepted as right. “ But the absence of 
reasons is equal. § Certainly not; for as a matter of fact, in 
the case of Cognition? it is actually found that they appear and dis- 

The phrase ‘ visayantaropadhdnc {> at the end of the paragraph is to be 
construed with ‘ ndnatvabhimavah’ of the second line ; the construction being 

—cT^rt TfTT ffWlvmfffBTfft RMPdWTTffTff, . 

d irt I ^TcT I 

The sense of the Purvapaksa is thus explained by the Tatparya : —“It 
is true that Emanations appear as many ; but this appearance is a mistaken 
one ; for it is not possible for the Emanations, which are not different from 
the Internal Organ, to be many in reality. The fact of the matter is that, 
just as in the case of the Rock-crystal, which is one and of one uniform 
colour, notions of diversity appear by reason of its contact with several 
coloured things, and this notion of diversity is purely adventitious,—in the 
same manner when the pure white Internal Organ becomes associated, 
through the Sense-organs, with diverse things, it takes the form of the 
Cognitions or ‘Emanations,’ and hence appears as diverse and many.” 

t This is found as Sutra in Puri Su. Ms., in Sutra Ms. D, also in 
Nyayasutravivarana ; the Bhasyacandra and Visvanatha also treat it as 
Sutra. But it is not found in the Nyayasucinibandha, and both the Vdrtika 
and the Tatparya take it as part of the Bhasya. Vardhamana says that some 
people cal! it Siddhanta-Sutra’, and adds that the Tatparya calls it 
Bhasyam , because the ‘bhasya’ is nothing more than an explanation and 
expansion of the ‘Sutra’. 

§ Just as we make the simple assertion,—that the notion of diversity 
is figurative—without adducing any reasons,—so do you also merely make 
the assertion that the notion of diversity is real, without adducing any 
reasons. So that both of us are open to the same charge.” 
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appear one after the other [and not all together and this is 
a clear reason in support of the proposition that they are really 
many, not one]. That is, it is found as a matter of fact that in 
connection with the Object of Perception, Cognitions appear and 
disappear, one after the other (at different points of time); and 
from this it follows that the notion of diversity in regard to 
Cognitions is real, just as it is in regard to Odour, etc. 


<SL 


Section (2) 

(,Sutras 10-17) 

Examination of the Theory that Things of the World are 
in Perpetual flux undergoing destruction every moment. 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Under Su. 9, the Sankhya has asserted that—“The notion 
of diversity in regard to the Emanation is analogous to the 
notion of diversity in regard to the rock-crystal”;—being unable 1 
to admit this, the Nihilist [ who holds that things of the world 
are in a perpetual flux, undergoing destruction every moment ] 
argues as follows.:* 


*. Having thus refuted the Sankhya doctrine from the standpoint of 
the Nyaya, the Author, with a view to point out the defects in that doctrine 
pointed out by the Bauddha philosophers, proceeds first, to expound the 
doctrine of the Bauddhas.— Tdtparya. 

Though the main subject-matter of this section—the demolition of the 
Nihilistic philosophy,—is of use in all philosophical systems, yet in the 
t context, it has been introduced with a view to the proving of the 
Soul's existence ; it is only when the continued existence of things has been 
t blished that there can be any force in the arguments, based upon Re- 
3 ‘tion that have been put forward under Su. 3. 1. 1, et seq. ; and it is 
°°f when the difference between qualities and things possessed of qualities 
has-been established that we can prove the existence of the Soul, as the 
necessary substratum of such well-known qualities as Desire and the rest— 

Parisuddhi■ . . 

Some people have held that this is only a part, and continuation, of the 

foregoing section; and should not be treated as a separate section ; specially 
because the Bhasya at the end of the present section concludes with the 

wor£ j s _‘Thus it is proved that Buddhi is not-eternal’, from which it is clear 

that the Bhasya takes the whole as one section dealing with the non-eternality 
of Buddhi. But the fact of the matter is that the subject-matter of the 
present section is totally different; the Bhasya conclusion is due to the fact 
that the subject of the present section has been introduced in connection 
with the non-eternality of Buddhi — Vardhamana. 
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Sutra 10 

[ The Nihilist says ]— “In the Rock-crystal also, there are 
produced fresh rock-crystals one after the other; since all 
individual things are momentary ; hence what has been 



stated (in Su. 9) is without reason.” 

BHASYA 

“The proposition (stated in Su. 9) that—‘in the case of the 
Rock-crystal, the notion of diversity is due to the diversity of 
its associates, the Rock-crystal remaining one and the same 
during the whole time”—is without any reason in its support ;— 
‘Why ?’— because in the Rock-crystal also there are produced fresh 
rock-crystals one after the other ; that is to say, in what is regarded 
as the Rock-crystal, several rock-crystals appear and several 
disappear (during the time) ;—'‘How is that?’— Since all individual 
things are momentary ; the ‘moment’ is an extremely small point 
of time ; and things whose existence lasts only for that time 
are called ‘momentary’. ‘How do you know that individual things 
are momentary ?’ We infer this from the fact that in the case 
of the Body and such things we find a continuous series of 
growth and decay; in the Body the essence of food taken, 
brought about by the process of digestion, grows into blood 
and the other constituents of the body ; and this growth and 
consequent decay goes on continuously ; and by ‘growth’ there 
is production or birth of the individual things, and by decay’ 
there is destruction.* It is in this fashion that, by a process 


of modification of its constituent elements, there comes about, 
in the Body, in due course of time, a growth or development. 
And what is found in the case of one individual thing, (in the 
shape of the Body) should be understood to apply to every 
individual thing.”f 


* We have adopted and translated the reading as in the Viz. text. 
In place of ITetc. however, the Wvo Puri Mss. and the Bhdsya- 
candra read 'IlxhTvl^IT etc. By this reading the passage should be trans¬ 
lated thus : ‘In the case of the Bodv we find that there is pcikti, ripening, 
which is a form of destruction ; and there is continuous growth and decay 
of the food-essence, which becomes destroyed and then turns into blood etc.’. 

f The Nihilistic position is thus summed up in the Tatparya -'‘All that 
exists must be momentary,—as the Body ;—and the Rock-crystal also, being 
something that exists, must be momentary. In the case of the Body we find 
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Sutra 11 

[The Naiyayika’s answer to the above Bauddha argument ]— 

Inasmuch as there is no reason in support of the universal 
proposition,—we can admit of it only in accordance with our 
experience. 

BHASYA 

It is not universally true that in all individual things there 
is a continuous series of growth and decay, just as there is in 
the Body’;—why ? because there is no reason or proof in support of 
such a universal proposition ; that is, such a universal proposition 
is not supported either by Perception or by Inference. Hence 
we can admit of it only in accordance with our experience ; that is, 
in cases where we actually perceive such continuous series of 
growth and decay, there, by reason of our actually seeing the 
appearance and disappearance of several individual entities, one 
after the other, we admit of such a series of growth and decay ; 
e.g., in the case of the Body and such other things ; where, on 
the other hand, we do not perceive any such series, there we 
deny it; e.g., in the case of such things as the stone and the like. 
In the case of the Rock-crystal, we do not perceive any such 
series of growth and decay. Hence it is not right to assert that 
<4 in the Rock-crystal, there are produced fresh rock-crystals, one 
after the other” (Su. 10); for such an assertion (attributing 
growth and decay to all things on the ground of the Body being 
subject to growth and decay) would be similar to the attributing 
of the bitter taste to all things on the ground of the Arka 
(a poisonous plant) being bitter ! 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Some people hold that— Every object consists of a series of 
entities, each entity being entirely destroyed and succeeded 

that it undergoes growth and decay, in course of time becoming fat and 
lean ; from which we infer that it is undergoing minute changes every 
moment; and these changes constitute so many ‘destructions’. Even though 
such growth and decay are not apparent in the case of the Rock-crystal and 
such things, yet we are justified in assuming that there must be such in these 
also, because they are entities, like the Body.” So that the notion of diver¬ 
sity in the case of the Rock-crystal is not mistaken ; there are really diverse 
crystal?, appearing one after the other; though the crystal apparently 
remains the same. 
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'an entirely different entity, without any trace of the former, 
—and each of these entities has but a momentary existence ; ’— 
but this view 


Sutra 12 

can not be accepted ; because the cause of production 
and of destruction (when present) are perceived. 

BHASYA 

The augmentation of component particles is perceived to be the 
* cause of production ’, in the case, for instance, of the Ant-hill 
and such other things ; and the disruption of component particles 
is perceived to be the ‘cause of destruction’, in the case, for 
instance, of the Jar and such other things. But when a philoso¬ 
pher holds that a thing is destroyed, without losing any of its 
component particles, or that a thing is produced, without having 
its component particles augmented,—there can not be perceived 
any cause, either of the ‘total destruction’ or of the ‘production 
of an entirely new thing.* 


Sutra 13 

[The Nihilist says—] 

“ Just as in the case of the destruction of milk, and the 
production of curd, the cause is not perceived [and is yet 
admitted],—so would it be in the case of the substances in 
question.” 

BHASYA 

“ [When milk is turned into curd] though we do not perceive 
the cause either of the destruction of the milk, or of the produc¬ 
tion of the curd, yet the existence of such cause is admitted ; 
similarly in the case of the Rock-crystal, the existence of the 
cause of destruction, as also of the production, of several indivi¬ 
dual entities should be admitted.” 


Sutra 14 

[The Siddhantin answers—] 

Inasmuch as there is actual apprehension through 
indicatives, there is no non-perception (in the case of milk 
and curd). 


• The Vartika explains the argument somewhat differently. 
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BHASYA 



As a matter of fact, the cause of the destruction of Milk is 
actually apprehended,—being indicated by the destruction of the 
Milk ; similarly the cause of the production of Curd is also 
apprehended,—being indicated by the production of the Curd ; 
so that it is not true that there is “non-perception” (of the said 
causes).* Contrary to this is the case of such substances as the 
Rock-crystal and the like; for in the case of these, there is no¬ 
thing to indicate the production of several individual entities 
(in the same object); which leads us to conclude that there is no 
such production (of several entities in a piece of Rock-crystal). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


To what the Bauddha Nihilist has urged in Su. 13, some one 
(the Saiikhya) has offered the following answer.— 

Sutra 15 

“Of the milk there is no destruction (when it turns into 
curd) ; for what happens is either transformation or mani¬ 
festation of new qualities.”t 


BHASYA 


“Of the milk there is transformation, not destruction ,”—says 
one (the Safikhya) and there is transformation when the 
substance remaining constant, its former character (e.g. that of 


* That there is destruction of the Milk is inferred from the appear¬ 
ance of Curd in the milk-particles ; the inference being—‘In the milk- 
particles there has been destruction of Milk, because there have appeared in 
them particles of a substance other than, not compatible with, Milk, and the 
destruction of Milk being thus cognised, inasmuch as the said destruction is an 
effect, it must have a ccuse ; so that the cause of destruction is indicated by, 
has for its indicative, the destruction. The indicative of the production of 
Curd consists in the actual perception of the Curd ; and when the production 
is thus cognised, inasmuch as it is an effect, it must have a cause ; so that 
the ‘cause of the production of Curd' is indicated by its production. And 
it is not true that “the cause of the destruction of Milk and that of produc¬ 
tion of Curd are not perceived” (as urged bv the Opponent in SO. 13). 
—Bhasya ca tiara . 

•j The translation of the Sutra is in accordance with the interpretation 
of the Bhasya, the Vdrtika and the Bhasyacar.dra . According to Visvanatha 
it should run thus 'What happens is only transformation, which cotisists in the 
manifestation of new qualities.’ 
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') is destroyed and a new character (e.g. that of ‘curd’) is 
produced.” 

Another philosopher (the Neo-Sankhya) says that “there is 
manifestation of new qualities ; i.e. the substance remaining 
constant, its former qualities disappear and new ones appear.”* 

Both these views appear as if they were one and the same. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The answer to both the views (put forward in Su. 15) is as 
follows:— 

Sutra 16 


[Siddhanta ]—When we perceive a new Substance being 
produced through a fresh reconstitution, we infer from this 
the cessation (destruction) of the previous substance. 

BHASYA 


When we see that a new Substance, in the shape of Curd, is 
produced through a fresh re-constitution or re-organisation of the 
component particles,—this ‘re-constitution’ being in the form of 
coagulation,^ —we infer from this that the previous subtance, 
Milk, has been ‘destroyed’ through the disruption of its compon¬ 
ent particles ; just as when we see the new substance—Saucer— 
being produced out of a fresh re-arrangement of the component 
particles of the Clay-lump, it is inferred that the Clay-lump has 
been ‘destroyed’ through the disruption of its component parti¬ 
cles. And the constitutional contiguity between Milk and Curd 
is similar to that between Clay and things made of Clay ; [that 
is, the component particles of the Milk continue to subsist in the 
Curd, just as those of Clay do in the thing made of Clay]; if 
there were a complete destruction of the Milk (along with its 
component particles,—if it were completely burnt to ashes, for 
instance),—the production of the new substance (Curd) would 

* The new qualities also are not produced, in the sense that they come 
into existence for the first time ; for according to the Saiikhya, the qualities 
were there all along ; but only in a latent form ; and they only become 
manifested ; and when they are regarded as having been destroyed, they only 
disappear from view, they are not lost. 

f When the former constitution or arrangement of the component 
particles of the former substance—Milk—is upset, and a fresh arrangement 
—conducive to the new substance—is set in, we have what is called t sammur- 
chanam'—Bhasyacandra. 
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re r be possible,—there being no connection possible (between 
this production and any existing substance). 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Even admitting (for the sake of argument) that there is des¬ 
truction of Milk and production of Curd without any cause, we 
point out the following objections against the theory (of the 
Nihilist) :— 

Sutra 17 


Inasmuch as in some cases the cause of destruction is 
perceived, while in some it is not perceived,—what is stated 
(as the premiss) is not universally true.* * 


BHASYA 

It is not universally true that—“there is destruction and 
production of individual rock-crystals, just as there is of Milk 
and Curd” ;—“Why ? ”—Because there is no reason (in support 
of such a universal proposition) ; that is, there is no ground for 
asserting that “the case of the individual entities in the Rock- 
crystal is analogous to that of Milk and Curd, where destruction 
and production are without cause,—and it is not analogous to that 
of the Jar, where there is destruction when the cause of destruc¬ 
tion is present, so that there is no destruction and production 
of individual entities in the Rock-crystal simply because the 
Causes of such destruction and production are not present.”f 
Further, the statement of the Example is baseless : If 
‘destruction and production’ were ever actually perceived in the 
case of such things as the Rock-crystal and the like, then alone 
could there be any basis for the statement of the Example— 
“Just as in the case of the destruction of Milk and the pro¬ 
duction of Curd, the cause is not perceived” (Su. 13) ;—as a 
matter of fact however destruction and production’ are not 


* Visvanatha reads the Sutra simply as I'->1 . But 

everywhere else—in the Nydyasutravivarana, Nydyasiicinibandha, the Sutra- 
Ms. D. and in Puri Su. Ms.—we find it as printed in the Viz. Text. 

*1 ^ he reading of the last part of this passage is confused ; by a com¬ 

parison of the readings in several manuscripts, the right reading appears 
to be— T^FTRT TrTirlTTTTdm | iqfrt : FRT^fT- 







refutation of perpetual flux 




f Chived (in things like the Rock-crystal) ; hence 
nt of the Example is entirely baseless.* 

Then again, when you admit the ‘destruction and pro¬ 
duction’ of the Rock-crystal, you tacitly admit also the cause 
of these [since, being effects, they must have a cause]; so that 
your denial (of the cause) is not right. That is to say, you 
cannot but admit the force of the Example (of the Jar) in the 
assertion—‘the destruction and production of the Rock-crystal, 
etc., like those of the Jar, cannot be without cause’; for the simple 
reason that its force cannot be denied. On the other hand, the 
force of the Example cited by you—in the assertion “the destruc¬ 
tion and production of the Rock-crystal, like those of Milk and 
and Curd, are without cause”—can be easily denied ; for the 
simple reason that (in all cases) ‘destruction and production’ 
are actually found to proceed from causes ; so that when we see 
'destruction and production’ in the case of Milk and Curd, we 
infer the presence of a cause ; as the Effect is a sure indicative 
of the Cause. 

From all that has gone before (in this section and the last) 
it follows that Buddhi or Apprehension is not eternal. 


Section 3 
Sutras 18—41 

Buddhi is a quality of the Soul. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We now proceed to consider the question—From among 
the Soul, the Sense-organs, and the Objects of Cognition, of 
which one is Buddhi the quality ?t Though this fact is well 

* A correct example is that which is found to be similar to the thing 
in question-, in the present instance‘destruction and production of several 
entities in the Rock-crystal’ is the thing in question, under dispute ; so that 
the Example, to be correct, should be one that resembles the said ‘destruc¬ 
tion and production’; this resemblance could be known to us only if we 
had ever perceived such ‘destruction and production in the Rock-crystal’. 
[Until we have perceived a thing, we cannot recognise its resemblance to 
anything.] As a matter of fact, however, no such ‘production and destruc¬ 
tion in the Rock-crystal’ is ever perceived : Hence the example cannot be 
a correct one.— Tdtparya. 

J It is only after the eternality of Buddhi has been refuted that there 
is any likelihood of its being a quality of the Soul. Hence it is the latter 
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, yet it is introduced with a view to carry on further in¬ 
vestigations on the subject. The doubt as regards Apprehension 
(being the quality of the Soul or of some other Substance) arises 
from the fact that it is found to arise from the contact (of several 
things, Soul, Mind, Sense-organ and Object), and people fail 
to detect any peculiarity in any one of these (by virtue of which 
the quality of Apprehension could be attributed to that one 
exclusively). 

Sutra 18 

Apprehension (Buddhi’s) cannot subsist in the Sense- 
organ, or in the Object,—since it continues to exist also when 
these two have been destroyed. 

BHASYA 

Apprehension or Cognition cannot be a quality of either 
the Sense-organ or the Object, because even when these have 
ceased to exit, Apprehension continues to exist. For instance 
even after the object (seen) and the Sense-organ (the Eye) have 
been destroyed we have the Cognition in the form ‘I have seen’. 
On the other hand, after the Cogniser (the Soul) has been des¬ 
troyed, there can be no Cognition at all. As a matter of fact, 

subject that is introduced now. The purpose of this enquiry also consists 
in the proving of the Soul as an entity apart from the Body etc. Under Su. 
3. 1-1 et. seg. we have proved the existence of the Soul, on the strength of 
Apprehension through Recognition ; and now we are going to establish it on 
the strength of Apprehension as its quality— Parisuddlii. 

Vardhamana adds the following:—The connection of the present 
Section with the immediately preceding section on the momentary character 
of things lies in this that if all things are momentary, there can be no such 
thing as the 'constituent’ cause of things ; so that there would be no possi¬ 
bility of Apprehension subsisting, aa quality, in the Soul. Hence before 
taking up this latter question, we have had to dispose of the former theory 

. Even though the fact of Apprehension being a quality of the Soul has 

already been put forward under Su. 3-1-14, yet there is this difference that 
under that Sutra we have proved the existence of the Soul, as the substratum 
of Apprehension as a quality; while now we are going to prove the existence 
of Apprehension itself as a quality of the Soul. Some people think that the 
present section serves the purpose of adding fresh reasonings in support of 
the doctrine already established before, and thus strengthening the pupil’s 
convictions. I he Fdtparya, for instance, remarks that the present section 
carries on further investigation into a matter already discussed before. 
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tp-A re two kinds of Cognition : there is one kind of Cognitio 
mch proceeds from the contact of the Sense-organ and the 
Object (e.g. the ordinary perceptional cognitions), and which 
ceases upon the destruction of the Sense-organ and the Object ; 
and there is the other kind of Cognition which proceeds from 
the Contact of the Mind and the Soul; and it is only natural 
that these latter should persist (even upon the destruction of the 
Sense-organ and the Object). To this latter class belongs the 
recollection in the form I have seen , which pertains to things 
seen before ; and when the Cogniser has been destroyed, it is 
not possible for any previous perception to be recollected ; for 
a thing that has been perceived by one cannot be recollected by 
another. Even if the existence of Soul be not admitted, and 
the Mind be regarded as the Cogniser, —it would not be possible 
to prove that either the Sense-organ or the Object is the Cogniser. 

Well then, Cognition may be a quality of the Mind.” 

[ Ihe answer to this is given in the next Sutra. ] 



Sutra 19 

Apprehension cannot be the quality of the Mind, (a) 
whose existence is inferred from the fact that the apprehen¬ 
sion of things is not simultaneous—[or ( b ), because the 
apprehension of things is not simultaneous]—[(c) and also 
because the simultaneous cognition of things actually appear¬ 
ing in Mystics would be inexplicable if Cognition belonged to 
the Mind .]* 


BHASYA 

(A) The fact that the Apprehension of things is not simul¬ 
taneous is indicative of the existence of the Internal Organ 
(Mind) [as explained in Su. 1-1-16]; and the Internal Organ 
(or Mind), having its existence inferred from the fact that the 
apprehension of things is not simultaneous,—Apprehension or 
Cognition cannot be a quality of that Mind. 

Of what then is it a quality ?” 

* Two explanations of the term -nT 5 .: are possible; both of 

which have been incorporated in the translation as (a) and (b). The Bhasya 
construes the ^ in the Sutra as implying a further reason, which we put in 
as (c). T he Bhasya notices only (a) and (6). 


N. B. 23 
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is a quality of the Cognitive Agent, as it is he who 
controller.*' 


NYAYA-BHASYA 3. 2. 19 



As a matter of fact, controller is the cogniser, and that which 
is controlled is the instrument. So that if the Mind has Appre¬ 
hension for its quality, it would cease to be an instrument. And 
from the fact that the apprehension of Odour etc., belongs to 
that Cognitive Agent who is equipped with such instruments 
as the Olfactory Organ and the like, we infer the apprehension 
of pleasure etc., as also Re-collection, which belongs to that 
Cognitive Agent who is equipped with the instrument in the 
shape of the Internal Organ (Mind). Under the circumstances, 
if it be held that that of which Apprehension is a quality is the 

Mind, _to which we give the name ‘Soul’—while that which is 

instrumental in bringing about pleasure etc., is the Internal 
Organ —to which we give the name ‘Mind’; then there is a mere 
difference of nomenclature (between us) ; and the fact remains 
the same [ that there are two distinct entities—one of which 
Apprehension is a quality and the other which is instrumental 
in bringing about pleasure etc.] according to both of us. 


(B) The particle ‘ca’ in the Sutra may be interpreted as 
implying the further reasoning that the Yogi’s simultaneous Cogni¬ 
tion of things would be impossible ; that is to say, when the Yogi 
has attained the culminating point of his practices he becomes 
endowed with exceptional faculties of perception, and having 
created for himself several bodies endowed with distinct sets 
of organs, he apprehends several cognitions simultaneously in 
those bodies ;—such a phenomenon could be possible if there 
were a single Cognising Agent permeating all those bodies ; it 
could not be possible if the cognitions belonged to the Mind, 
for the simple reason that Mind is atomic (and as such could not 
be present in several bodies at one and the same time). If 
(with a view to escape from this difficulty) Mind be held to be 

* Though the sentence dUhdTT. is generally regarded as Sutra, it 
should be treated as Bhasya.—Parisuddhi. 

One who is independent, and operates by himself, is the Cogniser; 
while that which is operated upon, controlled by another, is the instrument; 
the intelligence necessary for the carrying on of activities and of operating 
the several instruments bearing upon it, belongs to the Agent.— Tatparya. 
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ading (not atomic), even so this could not be accepted 
alid argument against Apprehension being a quality of the 
Soul. For if Mind were all-pervading, then, since it is the internal 
Organ (of Cognition), (and is all-pervading), it could be in 
contact with all the sense-organs at one and the same time, 
and thus bring about several Cognitions at one and the same time 
(even in the case of ordinary persons) (which is an impossibility). 

Sstra 20 

[Objection ]— “What has been urged applies equally to 
the case of Apprehension being a Quality of the Soul.” 

BHASYA 

“ The Soul, being all-pervading, would be in contact with all 
the Sense-organs at one and the same time ; so that there would 
be a possibility of several Cognitions appearing simultaneously.” 

Sutra 21 

t Answer ].—The said (simultaneous) appearance of 
Cognitions is not possible ; because the contact of the Mind 
with (all) the Sense-organs is not possible. 


BHASYA 

In the cognition of Odour, etc., the contact of the Sense- 
organs with the Mind is as much a necessary cause as the 
contact of the Sense-organs with the objects ; and inasmuch as 
the Mind is atomic, it is not possible for its contact with all the 
Sense-organs to appear at one and the same time. And by 
reason of the non-simultaneity of this contact (of the Mind), it 
is not possible for several cognitions to appear simultaneously, 
even though they are the qualities of the (all-pervading) Soul. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

If it be held that—■“ The Cognition of Odour etc., proceeds 
from the contact among Soul, Sense-organ and Object only, and 
the contact of Mind is not essential ; [so that even though the 
contact of the Mind and the Sense-organ may be absent, that 
will not stand in the way of Cognitions appearing simultaneously; 
hence there is no force in the answer given in Su. 21.] ’’—then 
our answer is— 
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This can not be right ; for no proof is adduced in support 
of such origin (of Cognitions, without contact of Mind).* 

bhasya 


When yon make the assertion that—“ The Cognition of 
Odour etc., proceeds from contact among Soul, Sense-organ and 
Object only”,—you do not adduce any proof in support of such 
origin,—on the strength whereof we could accept it.f 

Sutra 23 

[ Objection ]—“Further, if Apprehension subsists (in the 
Soul), then it should have to be regarded as eternal ; since 
we do not perceive any cause for its destruction. 

BHASYA 


“ What is urged in this Sutra is meant to be taken along with 
what has been said under Su. 20. [This is the sense of the 


particle ca.] 

“There are two kinds of causes whereby qualities are 
destroyed : (1) the destruction of the substance in which the 
quality subsists, and (2) the appearance of a contrary quality. 
Inasmuch as the Soul (which is the substance in which Appre¬ 
hension subsists) is eternal, the former cause of destruction is 
not possible (in the destruction of Apprehension). Then, as for 
a quality contrary to Apprehension (whose appearance would put 
an end to the Apprehension), we do not find any such quality 
(appearing in the Soul). So that, if Apprehension is the quality 
of Soul, it must have to be regarded as eternal. 

Sutra 24 

[Answer] _Inasmnch as Apprehension is ( universally ) 

recognised as non-eternal, its destruction proceeds from 
another apprehension ; just like Sound. 


* ‘ Karana ’ stands for 'pramaiia’, proofs, says the Bhasyacandra, 

What the Opponent says in Su. 21 is a mere assertion and since no proofs 
have been adduced in support thereof it cannot be acoepted. 

+ Visvanatha takes this Sutra also as coming from the Piirvapaksin and 
meaning as follows :—“Inasmuch as the Siddhantin cannot point out the 
cause of Cognition, Cognition cannot belong to the Soul. He cannot point 
to Mind-Soui'Contact as the cause ; for if this were so, then Cognition 
should never cease ; the contact of the all-pervading Soul being always 
present.” 
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BHASYA 

That Apprehension is transient is recognised by all living 
beings in their own experience ;—and as a matter of fact, (in the 
case of every Apprehension) we perceive a series of cognitions ; 
and we infer from these facts that (in this series) one Appre¬ 
hension is ‘contrary’ to the other ;—just as in every Sound there 
is a series of Sounds, where one Sound is contrary to the other 
[and hence the cause of its destruction]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—“If Apprehension is a quality of 
the Soul, several Recollections should appear at one and the 
same time ; for innumerable impressions produced by cognitions 
—which are the causes of Recollections, subsist in the Soul 
simultaneously,—and the contact of the Mind with the Soul, 
which is a cause common to all Recollections, is also present ; 
so that there is no non-simultaneity in the causes of Recollections. 

[ Hence it should be possible to have several Recollections at one 
and the same time. ]” 

In view of this objection, some Logicians ( Ekadesins ), with 
a view to show that the contact (necessary for Recollections) is 
not simultaneous, offer the following explanation :— 

Sutra 25 

“As a matter of fact, Recollection proceeds from the 
contact of the Mind with that part of the Soul which is 
permeated by (the impression of) the (corresponding) Cogni¬ 
tion ; so that several Recollections cannot appear simul¬ 
taneously”. 

BHASYA 

lhe term ‘Juana' in the Sutra stands for impression brought 
a out by cognition. What happens (in cases of Recollection) is 
that the Mind comes into contact only gradually, one after the 
other, with such parts of the Soul as are impressed (affected) by 
Cognition , hence the Recollections also, that proceed from the 
said contact oi the Mind with the Soul, appear only gradually, 
one after the other (and not simultaneously).’’ 

Sutra 26 

This explanation is not right ; because the Mind lies 
within the Body. 
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As a matter of fact, when the Mind of man comes into 
contact with the Soul born in a body,—and this contact appears 
along with such Karmic residue as has begun to bear fruit,—this 
is what is called the person’s ‘living’; so that until the person 
dies (and the Soul escapes from the limitations of the Body), it is 
not possible for the Mind,—which lies and functions within the 
Body,—to come into contact with such parts of the Soul as lie 
outside of the Body, and to be impressed by (previous) cogni¬ 
tions. [And as for those parts of the Soul that lie -within the Body, 
with these the Mind is in contact at one and the same time, 
whereby the possibility of Cognition and Recollections appearing 
simultaneously remains.] 


Sutra 27 

[The Ekade'sin objects to Su. 26] —“The reason put forward 
is not valid, because it is still to be proved.” 

BHASYA 

“ As atmatter of fact, living consists in fructifying Karmic 
residue only ; so that it is still to be proved that the Mind lies 
within the Body." 


Sutra 28 

[Answer] —The above objection is not right; because ( in 
support of our contention ) there is this proof that the recol¬ 
lecting person retains a body. 

BHASYA 

When a person is desirous of recollecting something, he 
concentrates his mind, and then, after some time, succeeds in 
recollecting that thing ; and while he is recollecting it, he is 
found to be equipped with the Body [which shows that in the 
phenomenon of Recollecting, the Mind operates in the Body ; 
otherwise, if the Mind operated outside the Body, there would 
be no contact of the Mind outside with the Soul as equipped with 
the Body ; and in the absence of this contact, no Effort would be 
possible ; and without such Effort the retaining of the Body would 
be impossible]. The Effort due to the contact of the Mind with 
the Soul is of two kinds— retaining and impelling ; and when 
the Mind goes out of the Body, no retaining Effort (within the 
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, would be possible ; so that (in the absence of the retaining 
or sustaining Effort), the Body of the recollecting person would, 
through its inherent gravity, fall down. 



Sutra 29 


[Another Objection ]—“ What has been urged is not possi¬ 
ble; as the Mind is quick in its movement.” 


BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, the Mind is quick in moving ; so that 
it is quite possible for it to go out of the Body and come into 
contact with such parts of the Soul as are outside the Body, and 
are impressed by Cognition ; and then it quickly returns within 
the Body, and gives rise to the Effort-(necessary for the retaining 
of the Body). Thus it is quite possible for the Mind to carry on 
both the processes of Contact and of Effort). Or (inversely), it 
may be that the Mind.goes out of the Body after having produced 
the Effort required for the retaining of the Body ; and thus it is 
quite possible that the Body should continue to be retained 
(until the Mind returns to it, which it does very quickly). 

Sutra 30 

[Answer )—What has been asserted is not possible; 
because there is no restriction as to the time of Recollection. 

BIlASYA 

As a matter of fact, while one thing is remembered quickly, 
in another the process of recollection is delayed ; and when the 
process of recollection is delayed, the Mind is held concentrated, 
with a desire to remember the thing, and there appears a 
continuous series of ideas, and when among these there appears 
the idea of some such thing as happens to be the distinguishing 
feature of the thing to be remembered, it becomes the direct 
cause of the desired recollection. All this phenomenon could 
not be possible, (under the theory of the Opponent) ; as it would 
mean the going out of the Mind for a considerable length of time. 

Then again, the contact of the Mind with the Soul cannot 
bring about Recollection, except when it is in contact with the 
Body; because it is the Body that forms the receptacle of all 
experience. As a matter of fact, it is the Body of the Cognitive 
Person which forms the receptacle of experience ; so that when 
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Mind goes out of the Body, its mere contact with the Soul 
cannot bring about either Cognition, or Pleasure etc. ; if it did 
(i.e. if Cognition, Pleasure etc. were brought about independently 
of the Body) then there w'ould be no use of the Body at all. 


Sutra 31 

[A second Ekadesin Logician offers the following remarks 
against the view of the former Ekade'sin propounded in Su. 25.]— 

“The particular kind of contact (of the Mind, with things 
outside the Body) is not possible ; (a) either by the impelling 
of the Soul, or ( h ) by chance, or (c) by reason of intelligence.” 

BHASYA 


The contact of the Mind outside the body could be due— 
(a) either to the impelling of the Soul, or ( b) to chance, or (c) to 
the intelligence of the Mind ; but as a matter of fact, none of 
these is possible. ‘Why?” (a) Because the thing has still 
got to be recollected, and because Recollection and Cognition 
are not possible through mere desire. That is to say, if the said 
contact were due to the impelling or urging by the Soul, then 
it would mean that the Soul impells the Mind after having 
cogitated thus— the Impression which is the cause of the 
Recollection of this particular thing subsists in this part of the 
Soul, let therefore the Mind come into contact with this part’;— 
and this form of cogitation (where the idea of the thing is 
already present) on the part of the Soul would mean that the 
thing is already recollected , and is not one that has got to be 
recollected ; and further, a part of the Soul’ or the ‘Impression’ 
cannot be perceptible to the Soul; so that any apprehension of these 
by the cognition of the Soul itself is absolutely impossible [and 
yet both of these appear in the said cogitation]. ( b) As a matter 
of fact, the person recollects a thing only after fixing his mind 
upon it for some time ; and it (i. e., the contact necessary for 
Recollection) cannot be due to mere Chance, (c) Lastly, intelli¬ 
gence (to which the said contact might be due) does not belong 
to the Mind at all; as we have already shown that Consciousness 
does not belong to it. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


The said particular kind of contact (which has been objected 
to under Su. 31)— 
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Sutra 32 


% 


is similar to that particular kind of contact which causes 
pain in the foot of the person whose Mind is preoccupied. 

BHASYA 


When a person, having his Mind preoccupied with some 
attractive scene,* is hurt in the foot by a pebble or thorn, a 
particular kind of contact of the Mind with the Soul must be 
admitted ; for we perceive that there is actual pain and feeling 
of pain in such cases ; and what has been urged (in Su. 31, 
against the particular kind of contact postulated by the previous 
Ekade'sin in the case of Recollection) would apply with equal 
force to the case cited. [And yet it cannot be denied that there 
is such contact actually present in the case.] Then as regards 
what the second Ekade’sin has said in regard to contact being 
due to chance (in Su. ol),—it is open to this additional objec¬ 
tion that as a matter of fact, no action and no contact can 
ever be due to mere chance’. [So that this part of the 
argument is entirely baseless. ] 

But in the case of the pain caused by the thorn, what 
causes the action (in the Mind) is the Unseen Karma (force 
of Destiny) which brings about all experience.” 

This also will be equally applicable to both cases. What 
you mean is that—“the Unseen Destiny, subsisting in the 
Person, which serves to bring about all his experiences, is what 
leads to the action of the Mind (and brings it into contact with 
the Soul), whereby there comes about pain and also the feeling 
of pain”;—but exactly the same may be the case also with the 
particular kind of contact that brings about Recollection. 


Thus then, what has been said by the second Ekadesin, 
to the effect that “the particular kind of contact is not possible, 
either by the impelling of the Soul, or by chance, or by in¬ 
telligence (Su. 32)—is no criticism at all (of what the first 
Ekadesin has put forward under Su. 25) ; the real criticism 
of that position is what has been said bv us above to the effect 


* Several Mss. read which should be construed with what follows, 
meaning—‘having his foot hurt by a pebble or thorn in some place'. But 
gives better sense, as translated. 
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‘this explanation is not right, because the Mind lies within 
the Body’ . Su. (26). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question —“What now is the reason that Recollections are 
not simultaneous, even though their causes are present at one 
and the same time ? ” 

Sutra 33 

[/Insurer]—Recollections are not simultaneous, because 
such causes as Attention, Perception of the Sign and the 
rest are not all present at one and the same time. 

BHASYA 

Just as the Contact of the Soul with the Mind and Impressions 
are the ‘cause of Recollection’, so also are Attention and 
Perception of the Sign and such other things [ detailed in 
Su. 41 ] ; and inasmuch as these latter do not appear at one 
and the same time, it is to this that the non-simultaneity of 
Recollections is due.* 

[The Opponent argues ] Just as in the case of Intuitional 
Perception, so also-in the case of such Recollection as is in¬ 
dependent of Attention and the other causes, there should be 
simultaneity. That is, there are at times certain Recollections 
which, being independent of Attention and the other causes, 
resemble Intuitional Perception; and in such Recollections 
there should be simultaneity, as there is no reason (why there 
should be no simultaneity).”! 

[ Answer ]—As a matter of fact, in the case cited also, the 
several causes are present , and it is because these causes fail 
to be perceived that people have the idea that the Recollection 
resembles Intuitional Perception. What actually happens is 
that, when there appeal in the Mind a number of ideas pertaining 

* Mind-Soul Contact and Impressions are not the sole cause of Re¬ 
collection. So that even though these two are present, yet, inasmuch as the 
other causes of Recollection—Attention, etc.—are not present, several 
Recollections do not appear simultaneously. 

1 When, for instance, without any rhyme or reason, a recollection 
rushes in upon the Mind, all on a sudden. Pratibhavat , etc., is printed in 
some editions as Sutra. But no such Sutra appears either in the Nydya- 
siichinibandha, or in any of the Sutra Mss. or in Visvanatha’s Vrtti. 
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C^eVeral things, it is only some one of these several thing); 
rat brings about Recollection in some man (and not in others) ; 
and this is so beeause he recollects that particular thing because 
he ponders more specially over that thing ; and yet the Recol¬ 
lector is not cognisant of all the causes that go to bring about 
the Recollection ; he does not review his entire memory-process 
by thinking that ‘in this fashion has my Recollection come 
about’; and because he is not cognisant of the causes, he thinks 
that his Recollection resembles Intuitional Perception, and 
also that Recollection is not dependent upon Attention and 
such other causes. 



Question .—“How is it in the case of Intuitional Perception?”* 
Answer —The restriction or limitation is due to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the person’s Karma (past deeds); just as there is 
in the case of experience. What the question means is—‘Why 
does not Intuitional Perception appear simultaneously ? ”— 
and the meaning of the answer is that—just as the Man’s past 
Karma, which brings about his experiences, does not bring about 
all his experiences at one and the same time,—similarly the 
peculiarity of man’s past Karma , which is the cause of his 
Intuitional Perception, does not bring about several such 
perceptions at one and the same time.t 

What is said can not be right, because there is no 
reason.” 


This objection is not right, because an Instrument has power 
to bring about cognitions only one by one. That is to say, if, 
by your objection, you mean that—“When you say that the 
limitation is similar to that in the case of experiences, what 
you put forward is only an example,—you do not put forward 
any reason ’,—then our answer is that this objection has no 
orce ; because as a matter of fact, an Instrument can, by its 
vex} nature, bring about cognitions only one by one ; and several 
cognitions are never produced, at one and the same time, either 
with regard to one or with regard to several objects ;—and 
from this perceived f act of cognitions appearing one by one, 

i his question has been propounded by the Author by way of intro¬ 
duction to the principal argument in support of his theory.— Tutparya. 

f The Tdtparya calls this answer ' dbilamunsatisfactory. The real 
answer comes in the next passage. 
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we infer that the capacity of Instruments is such (that they 
can bring about cognitions only one by one) : though there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Agent ; because in the case of a 
person possessed of supernormal organs and powers, it is found 
that when (through his occult powers) he creates several bodies 
for himself, he does have several cognitions at one and the same 
time (in his several bodies). 


The following is another objection that has been urged 
[ against the view of the Ekade'sin that "'Recollection cannot 
appear simultaneously, because it proceeds from the contact 
of the Mind with that part of the Soul which is permeated by the 
cognition (Su. 25) ] :—-“Even in the case of the person who 
has a single body (and who is not a Yogi capable of taking several 
bodies), it would be possible for several cognitions to subsist 
in a single part of the Soul at diverse times, and [ since the 
impressions left by all these Cognitions would inhere in the 
same part of the Soul] it should be possible to have the recol¬ 
lection of several things at one and the same time. As a matter 
of fact, it often happens that when the Agent has his body 
located in a certain place, several cognitions do appear in 
one and the same part of the Soul, through the contact of the 
several Sense-organs with their respective objectsso that 
when the Mind comes into contact with such a part of the Soul 
(bearing the impressions of several cognitions), it is only natural 
that there should appear, at one and the same time, the recol¬ 
lections of all the several things cognised before; specially 
because there can be no graduation or non-simultaneity in the 
case of the Mind’s contact with a part of the Soul. Then again 
the several 'parts of the Soul’ not being so many distinct sub¬ 
stances, the condition of ‘subsisting in the same substance’ would" 
be fulfilled by all cognitions belonging to the several parts of 
any single Soul ; and thus (simultaneity of cognitions being 
qmte possible) the said EkadeSin’s explanation of the non- 
simultaneity of Recollections (propounded in Su. 25) is not 
satisfactory.” 


[ Our answer to the above objection is as follows. ]—In the 
case of Sound-series it is found that only that individual Sound 
is heard which happens to be in contact with the receptacle 
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orsubstratum of the Auditory Organ (and not all the Sounds ; 
even though they all inhere in the same substratum, Aka'sa ; 
in the same manner Recollection is produced by the contact 
of the Mind with each individual impression (left by the corres¬ 
ponding Cognition ; and not all the impressions left on the 
Soul); so that there can be no possibility of the several Recol¬ 
lections appearing at one and the same time.* Hence we 
conclude that the right answer to the Ekadesin position (in 
Su. 25) is what has been put forward before (in Su. 26) ; and 
it is not true (as has been argued above) that “since several 
cognitions subsist in a single part of the Soul, it should be 
possible to have several Recollections at one and the same time”. 

INTRODUCTORY EH ASYA 


Some people hold the theory that—“ Jnana, Cognition, is a 
property of the Soul, but Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, and 
Pain are properties of the Internal Organ ; ”t—this theory is 
impugned in the next Sutra. 


* Even though it is true that the impressions left by the several cogni¬ 
tions are present in the same part of the Soul,—yet, inasmuch as no Impres¬ 
sion pervades over an entire part of the Soul, it is not possible for the Mind 
to be in contact with all the impressions at one and the same time ; and 
hence no simultaneity of Recollections is possible ; the Mind, in fact, can 
come into contact with only one impression at a time. 

f We now proceed to consider the question whether or not Cognition 
belongs to the same substratum as Desire ana the rest. 1 his doubt arises 
by reason of different views being held by the Safikhya and the Nihilist. 
Tatparyn. 

That Cognition belongs to the same substratum as Desire etc. is a fact 
known by ordinary experience, and is also established by reasons. Hence 
so long as it is not proved that Desire etc. belong to the Soul, it cannot be 
regarded as established that Cognition belongs to it. Such is the connection 
of the present question with the main subject-matter of the section.— 
Parisuddhi. 

Visvanatha puts it somewhat differently “Desire belongs to the Mind; 
Desire again is produced by Cognition ; hence the two should reside in the 
same substratum ; therefore Cognition also should belong to the Mind, not 
to the Soul.” 

The ‘theory’ quoted in the Bhasya is thus explained by the Tatparya — 
‘The intelligence of the Soul is one and immutable ; in this are reflected 
the Internal Organ modified into the forms of the several objects of cogni¬ 
tion ; and it is by virtue of these reflections that the one Intelligence appears 
to be liable to production and destruction. Desire, Aversion etc. on the 
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Sutra 34 



Inasmuch as activity and cessation from activity ' are 
caused by Desire and Aversion of a Cognisant Being [Desire 
and Aversion must belong to this Cognisant Being].* * 

BHASYA 


As a matter of fact, what happens is that the person cognises 
the fact of a certain thing being a source of pleasure and another 
thing being a source of pain to him,—then he desires to obtain 
that, which gives him pleasure and desires to get rid of what 
causes him pain,—and when he is imbued with the desire to obtain 
and puts forth an Effort to obtain what gives him pleasure, this 
Effort is what is called ‘ activity ’ ; and when imbued with the 
desire to get rid of a thing, he avoids what gives him pain, this 
is what constitutes ‘ cessation from activity’ ;—thus we find that 
Cognising, Desiring, Effort, Aversion, Pleasure, and Pain, all these 
belong to (subsist in) one and the same substratum ; that is, 
Cognising, Desiring and Acting have one and the same Agent, and 
subsist in the same substratum. From all this it follows that 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, and Pain are properties of the 
cognisant, intelligent thing (the Soul),—and not of a non-intelli- 
gent thing (the Internal Organ). Such ‘activity’ and ‘ cessation 
from activity’ as have been described we actually perceive in the 
case of our own Souls,—and from this we infer the same in 
regard to other Souls. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


The philosopher who holds Intelligence to belong to 
Material Substances (he., the Materialist) says— 

Sutra 35 


“ Inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence of Activity 
are the sole in dicativ es of Desire and Aversion, these cannot 

other hand, are by their very nature, diverse and liable to be produced and 
destroyed. Hence while the Cognition belongs to the Soul, Desire etc. 
belong to the Internal Organ. 

* Visvanatha has supplied two constructions of the Sutra.-(l) ‘Activity 
and Cessation from Activity are due to Desire and Aversion, hence these 

latter are Wf, must belong to a Cognisant Being’; and (2) ‘Inasmuch as 

Activity and Cessation from Activity are caused by Desire and Aversion of 
a Cognisant Being, (these latter must belong to that cognisant being).* 
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denied in regard to the Bodies composed of Earth and 
other materia] substances. ” 

BHASYA 

“ The presence of Desire and Aversion is indicated by 
Activity and Absence of Activity ; hence it follows that Desire 
and Aversion must belong to that to which Activity and Ces¬ 
sation from Activity belong, and to that same should belong 
Cognition also ;—so that, inasmuch as Activity and Absence of 
Activity are found in Bodies composed of Earth, Water, Fire and 
Air,—it is these Bodies that are endowed with Desire, Aversion, 
and Cognition ; which shows that Intelligence belongs to these 
material bodies.” 

Sutra 36 

Since we find Activity and Absence of Activity in such 
things as the Axe and the like,— 

BHASYA 

it follows that Intelligence need not belong to the material 
Body. That is, if the finding of Activity and Absence of Activi¬ 
ty in a certain thing justifies the attributing of Desire, Aversion 
and Cognition to it,—then, inasmuch as such Activity and 
Absence of Activity are found also in such Instruments as the 
Axe and the like, Intelligence should be attributed to these also. 
Desire etc., are attributed to the Body,—and yet we find, in the 
case of the Axe etc., that Activity and Cessation from Activity 
are not concomitant with Desire etc. ;—so that it cannot be 
right reasoning to argue that— “because Activity and Absence of 
Activity are found in Bodies of Earth, Water, Fire and Air, 
—therefore. Desire, Aversion and Cognition must belong to these.” 

[Says the Materialist] —“Well, in that case, we shall put 
another meaning to the words— ‘tallingatvat etc., etc.,’ (Su. 35): 
The ‘activity’ of the material substances, Earth etc., in bodies,-— 
transitory* (of insects) and durable (of animals and men),— 
consists of a particular kind of action, whose presence is indicat¬ 
ed by the aggregation or re-arrangement of the component parti- 



* We adopt the reading for d N't,. It is found in several Mss, 

and is supported by the Tdtpary a which says—‘ fjl^Wid Wt 
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of those bodies (by virtue of which the shape of the bodies 
undergoes changes, becoming fatter or leaner etc.] ; ‘Absence of 
Activity’—i.e., Inactivity—is found in such things as stone etc.; 
in which there is no such indication of activity ;—and again, the 
presence of Desire and Aversion is ^indicated by ‘Activity’ and 
‘Absence of Activity’ ;—so that, inasmuch as we find Activity 
and Absence of Activity in the Atoms of Earth etc., (as shown 
above), and as Desire and Aversion are concomitant with these 
(Activity and Absence of Activity), it follows that Cognition also 
belongs to those same Atoms ;—and thus it becomes established 
that Intelligence belongs to material substances (and not to the 
Soul).” 


<3L 


[Our answer to the above is as follows]—What has been put 
forward is not a valid reason, as it is not perceived in such 
things as the Jar and the like.* In the case of the Earth-molecules 
composing the Jar and such things also, we find ‘activity’ in the 
form of a particular action which is indicated by aggregation or 
re-arrangement (of parts) ;—and we find ‘absence of activity’ in 
such things as the Sound (in which case there is no aggregation) 
in which every form of action is absent ;—and yet even though 
‘Activity and Absence of Activity’ are found in the Earth-mole¬ 
cules and Sound, we do not find in them ‘Desire and 
Aversion’ ;—from this it is clear that mere presence of ‘Activity 
and Absence of Activity’ in anything cannot be a valid ground 
for attributing to it Desire and Aversion. 


Sutra 37 


What differentiates the said Desire and Aversion (from 
the qualities of Material Substances, and marks them out as 
belonging to something other than Material Substances) is 
Universality and Absence of Universality. 

BHA§YA 

What distinguishes the qualities of Desire and Aversion 
and marks them out as belonging to something other than 
Material Substances is ‘niyama’, 'restriction’, ‘Universality’, and 
' A myoma’, Absence of Restriction’ , i.e. Absence of Universality. 

* This is sometimes printed as Sutra. But no such Sutra is found 
either in the Nydyasucinibandha or in Visvanatha’s Vrtti, or in any 
manuscript of the Sutra. 
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:tivity and absence of activity’, due to the ‘Desire an>, 
Jon of the cognisant being’, are such as subsist, not in that 
Being, but in that on which he operates ; so that the Activity and 
Absence of Activity should belong to only such Material Sub¬ 
stances, Earth and the rest, as happen to be manipulated or 
operated upon by that Being,—and not to all Substances ; so 
that there is in this case ‘aniyama’, ‘absence of universality’. 

For one, on the other hand, who regards the Material 
Substances themselves as cognisant (and as such, endowed 
with Desire and Aversion), the ‘activity and absence of 
activity’ due to Desire and Aversion w 7 ould subsist in those 
substances themselves ; and hence there should be ‘ niyama ’, 

‘ universality’. For in the case of the other well-known quali¬ 
ties of material substances, it is found that the action due to a 
quality, as also absence of action due to the cessation or obstruc¬ 
tion of that quality, occurs in all substances; so that, in the same 
manner, the action and -absence of action due to Desire and 
Aversion (belonging to the Material Substances) should also occur 
in all Material Substances ;—this however is never found to be 
the case;—from which it follows that w'hile Activity and Absence 
ot Activity subsist in the things operated upon or manipulated, 
Desire, Aversion and Effort belong to the manipulator* 


* The qualities that are recognised by both parties as belonging to 
Material Substances are found in all Material Substances, and continue to 
exist as long as those substances exist. For instance, the Odour of Earth is 
found in all that is of Earth, and lasts as long as the Earth lasts. The action 
of falling due to the quality of gravity will occur in all Material Substances, 
and it will cease to occur only when the quality is obstructed or counteracted. 
This is what is meant by ‘ niyama. Universality, restriction’. If Desire etc. 
belonged to material substances, these also would have been co-existent and 
coeval with those substances ; i.e., they should have been found in all such 
substances ; as a matter of fact, however, Desire and Aversion and Effort are 
not found to be so ; e.g., Desire etc. are never found in the Jar. This is 
what is meant by ‘Absence of Universality’, Aniyama. From this we con¬ 
clude that Desire etc. cannot belong to Material Substances. 

There is some confusion here in regard to the terms ‘ Niyama ’ 
and ‘Aniyam’ —The Bhdsya has taken then in the sense of ‘Universality’ 
and ‘Absence of Universality’ respectively; the former belonging to the 
qualities of Material Substances, and the latter to the qualities of the 
cognisant Being. The Vdrlika has taken the terms to mean‘restriction’ 
and ‘want of restriction’, the former applying to the qualities of the Cogni- 

N. B. 24 
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, there can be no reason in support of the view that 
in each single body there are several cognisers ; and yet ac¬ 
cording to the person who attributes Consciousness to Material 
Substances, inasmuch there are, in each single body, seveial 
Material Substances (Particles of Earth, Water etc.), every one 
of which is endowed with the qualities of Desire, Aversion and 
Efforts,—this would mean that in a single body there are several 
Cognisers* If the Opponent says—“Yes, be it so”,—we point 
out that there is no proof for such an assertion. In the case 
of several different bodies we infer the presence of so many 
different Cognisers from the fact that each of them is found 
to be possessed of distinct qualities of Cognition (Desire, 
Aversion, Effort, Pleasure and Pain) ; in the same manner, if, 
in each single body, every particle of Material Substance were 
possessed of its own Cognition and other qualities, then alone 
could it follow as a necessary conclusion that these are so many 
distinct cognisers (in that single body). [ But there is no such 
ground for Inference. ] 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that in Material Sub¬ 
stances there appear several such actions as are due to the 
quality of something else,—and this provides the ground for 
inferring the same thing in other cases also. That is, in the 
case of such substances as are used as Instruments,— e.g. the 
axe and the like—and also in the case of such as form the con- 

sant Being, and the latter to those of Material Substances. This is the 
difference of opinion upon which Vardhamana asserts that the term ‘niyama’ 
may mean either universality or partiality, according to the meaning that we 
attach to the term ; and ‘aniyama’ is its contrary, he sense of the argu¬ 
ment remains the same. 

* In answer to what has been said in para 1, in regard to the possibility 
of Desire etc. being found in all Earthly substances, the Opponent might put 
forward the case of wine ; grains of barley as a rule are not endowed with 
the power of intoxicating men ; but those grains that enter into the composi¬ 
tion of wine do become endowed with that power,—similarly only those 
particles of Earth are endowed with Consciousness which enter into the com¬ 
position of the body of man. It is in answer to this that the Bliasya points 
out that even so every particle of the material substances composing the 
body should be imbued with Consciousness ; and as such form so many 
distinct cognisant beings in each body ; just as each particle of wine is 
endowed with the power of intoxication. 
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:ent cause of objects—e.g. clay and the like, we find that 
there appear actions that are due to the quality of others ;— 
and this provides the ground for inferring the same thing in 
other cases also i.e. in the case of such things as the transitory 
and durable bodies (of Insects and Men respectively); so that 
we infer that the action of material substances composing these 
bodies—which is indicated by the aggregation and modification 
of their component particles [which has been put forward 
by the Opponent in the Bhasya on Su. 36], is due to the 
quality of something different (from the material substances).* 
This quality (to which the said action is due) subsists in the 
same substratum as Effort, and appears in the form of ‘Samskara', 
‘Faculty’, and is called ‘Merit-Demerit’; like the quality of 
Effort, it bears upon all things (related to the Man), and urges 
to activity all Material Substances, for the fulfilment of that 
man’s purpose. 




The theory that Consciousness belongs to Material Substances 
may also be regarded as set aside by all those arguments that 
have been shown to prove the existence of the Soul, as well as 
by those put forward in proof of the Eternality of the Soul; 
and what has been said (in Su. 3-2-18) in regard to Cognition 
not belonging to either the Sense-organs or objects or perception, 
because Cognition persists also when these are destroyed 
applies with equal force to the denying of Consciousness in the 
material substances of the Body.] 

Further, what the Opponent has urged (in Su. 35)— to the 

effect that—“inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence of 
Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, these 
cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of Earth 


v It is not onlv the activity of the Body as a whole, but also the action 
of all its component particles that go on undergoing re-arrangement during 
life, that are all due to the quality ( Dhorma etc.) of the Soul ensouling the 
Body. 

•j- Because even when the Objects and the Sense-organs are destroyed, 
Cognition remains,—it is inferred that Cognition cannot belong to them ; 
similarly Consciousness cannot belong to the material substances in the body f 
because while these substances undergo changes and destruction during the 
life of the individual, the quality of Consciousness continues to persist all 
along. — Tdtparya. 
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other substances”—is on the understanding that the 
terms '-‘arambha’, Activity, and ‘ nivritti ’, ‘Absence of Activity’ 
(used by us in Su. ; 34) stand for mere action and cessation of 
action ; as a matter of fact, these two terms—‘Activity’ and 
‘.Absence of Activity’—stand (in Su. 34) for action of a totally 
different kind ;* and Action of this kind is never found in Earth 
and other substances. Hence what has been urged (in Su. 35) 
to the effect that—“inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence 
of Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, 
these cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of 
Earth and other substances”—is not right. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, our denial of Consciousness applies equal¬ 
ly to Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind ; but (in the 
following Sutra) we speak of Mind only, singling it out 
by way of illustration [ and our reason for selecting this lies in 
the fact that Mind is more like the Soul than Substances or 
Sense-organs ]. 

Sutra 38 

(A) On account of reasons explained before,—(B)on 
account of these being under the control of something else,— 
and (C) on account of the contingency, that [if Consciousness 
belonged to the Mind, etc. ] it would mean that the results 
accruing (to Man) are those of acts done by others (than 
himself ).t 

BHASYA 

(A) The first phrase (on account of reasons explained 
above’) includes all that has been said, beginning from the Sutra 

* What is meant by ‘Activity and Absence of Activity’ in Su. 34, is not 
mere Action and Cessation of Action, but that particular form of action which 
is undertaken for the obtaining of the desirable and the getting rid of the 
undesirable thing ; and certainly no such intelligent action is ever found in 
material substances. Without understanding this, you have put forward 
-your argument in Su. iS.—Tatparya. 

t In place of (c) Visvanatha reads , 

meaning—‘on account of the fact that what accrues to man must be the 
results of his own acts.’ The same reading is found in the Puri Sutra Ms., 
and also in Sutra Ms. D. The Bhdsya, the Vartika and the Tdtparya read 
as in the Viz., text. 
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SSHjSqO, ‘Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition 
are the indicatives of the Soul’ ;—all this goes to show that 
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Consciousness cannot belong to Material Substances, or Sense- 
organs, or Mind. 

(B) On account of their being under the control of something 
else Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind are ‘under 
the control of something else’, in the sense that it.is only under 
the impulse of Effort (of the Soul) that they proceed to the 
actions of sustaining, propelling and 'aggregating;* while if 
these were themselves conscious or intelligent, they would be 
independent [ and this would be incompatible with the arguments 
that have been propounded in support of the conclusion that the 
Body is under the control of something else]. 

(C) On account of the contigency that, if Consciousness belonged 
to the Mind etc., it would mean that the results accruing to Man 
are those of acts not done by himself .t Under Su. 1-1-17 it has 
been pointed out that ‘Activity consists in the operating of Mind, 
of Speech and of Body’—[and in the Bhasya on Su. 1-1-2, 
it is shown that Activity, conductive to Merit-Demerit, leads to 
Rebirth];—now if Consciousness belonged to the Mind, or the 
Sense-organs, or the Material Substances, [ since the Conscious 
beings must be independent agents, it would be those that would 


# The Tdtporya explains that these three actions refer only to the 
Body and the Sense-organs; the arguments being formulated thus 
(a) ‘The P^dy and the Sense-organs are under the control of something else, 
in the actions of sustaining, propelling and aggregating, severally, because 
they are material,—like the Jar ; and (6) ‘The Mind is under the control of 
something else, because it is an instrument,—like the Axe. So that it is 
clear that all three act only under the influence of something else 

The actions mentioned,—those of sustaining, etc.,—appear to be such 
as belong to the Body only ; it is the Body only that sustains or upholds 
things, that propells things, with the hand, f. i , and that goes on changing 
through the diverse aggregations of its component particles. The last how¬ 
ever is applicable to the Sense-organs also. That is how the Tatparya has 
spoken of the three actions as referring severally to the Body and the Sense- 
organs. 

t This argument is aimed against those persons who accept the 
authority of the Veda, and thereby regard the Man as one to whom the 
results of acts accrue, but still attribute Consciousness, not to Man, but to 
the Body, etc. 
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have to be regarded as the Agents of all Activity, as the doers 
of all acts ;—and yet all these are destroyed at death, and the 
only thing that remains after death is the Soul, which, being 
ex hypothesi, non-intelligent, has not been the doer of any deed ; 
—so that the results occurring in future births, from these acts, 
would fall upon the Soul, and not upon the Body, etc. ; and ] it 
would mean that what is experienced by the Soul (on rebirth) is 
the result of acts done by others (the Body, etc.). On the other 
hand, if the Mind, etc. are held to be non-intelligent [ and a being 
other than these, i.e., the Soul, be held to be the intelligent 
or Conscious entity, this latter, being independent, would be the 
Agent, the doer of all deeds ], then all these would be the instru¬ 
ments under the control of the Conscious Agent, and hence it 
would be only right that the Person, the intelligent Agent, 
acting through those instruments (of the Mind etc.), should under¬ 
go (on Re-birth) the results of acts done by himself. 

Sutra 39 

(A) By reason of ‘ Elimination ’ and also (B) be¬ 
cause the reasons adduced before are firmly established. 

tor (B) because of reasons adduced before and (C) by 
reason of Reappearance.* ] — 

BHASYA 

The proposition under consideration is that ‘intelligence 
or Consciouness is the quality of the Soul’. 

(A) Pari'sesa,'Elimination .—When in regard to a quality, 
some likely substrata being denied and eliminated, and there 
being no likelihood of other substrata, we have the cognition 
of that likely substratum which remains undenied,— we have 
what is called ‘Cognition by Elimination’.f In the present 
connection, for instance, we have the denial of ‘Material Sub¬ 
stances, Sense-organs and the Mind’ (as likely substratum of 
Consciousness),—there is no other likely substance which might 
be suspected to be that substratum,—and the only substance 
that remains is the Soul,—so that the conclusion is that 
‘Consciousness is a quality of the Soul’. 

* This is the second interpretation of the clause Yathoktahetupapattesca, 
by the Bhasya (see below). 

t This passage also occurs in the Bhasya on fu. 1-1.5. 
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$) Also because the reasons adduced before are firmly 
*'established ;—i.e. because all the reasons that have been ad¬ 
duced as leading to the Conception of the Soul beginning with 
So. 3-1-1 onwards-have not been answered by the Purvapaksm 
The reference to the previously adduced reasons being established 
is meant to indicate (and lend support to) the aforesaid reason¬ 
ing by Elimination’ [ i.e. it is on account of those reasons that 
we are led to the notion that the Soul is the only substance to 
which Consciousness can belong ]; and it also serves to redirect 
attention to the direct proofs in support of the proposition 

under consideration. 


§L 


Or, we may take the phrase i upapatte'sca' as putting forward 
an additional reason ;[ the meaning being as follows ]:—The 
Soul, which is eternal, having performed meritorious acts in 
one body, reappears , on the death of that body, in Heaven 
among divine beings ; while having performed'.sinful acts, it re¬ 
appears, on death of the body, in the Hells; "this reappear¬ 
ance, which consists in the Soul taking to other bodies, 
can be possible only if the Soul is a lasting entity ; on the other 
hand, if all that existed was a mere series of sensations’, and 
there were no persisting entity in the shape of the Soul, there 
being no substratum for the said ‘reappearance , it would not be 
possible. Then again ‘ Samsara ’, series of births , which 
consists of the connection of a single entity with several bodies, 
is possible— and ‘ Deliverance ’ or ‘ Final Release’, also, which 
consists of freedom from the series of bodies, is possible— [only 
if there is a persisting entity in the shape of the Soul ] ; and if 
there be nothing apart from the ‘series of sensations’, since there 
would be nothing that could traverse the long path (of Births and 
Rebirths), there would be nothing that could be freed from the 
series of bodies ; so that in that case both ‘Metempsychosis’ and 
‘ Final Release ’ would be impossible. Further, if there were 
nothing but a ‘ series of sensations then each individual living 
being would consist of several diverse entities ; so that the entire 
phenomenon of his life would be disjointed (the act begun today 
and finished tomorrow being done by two distinct entities, it 
would not be recognised as the same on both days), undistinguisha- 
ble [i.e., not properly distinguished from what belongs to another 
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the entity finishing the act to-day being as different 
lat which began it on the previous day as any strange 
person] and confused [as no discrimination of personalities would 
be possible, the entire business of the world would be mixed up].* 
And another inevitable result of this would be that there could 
be no Recollection ; for what has been seen by one personality 
(which was present yesterday) cannot be recollected by another 
(that has taken its place today); for Recollection is only the re¬ 
cognition by the same cogniser of the previously-perceived thing,— 
it appearing in the form. ‘I have known this object before’; and 
it is clear that in this the same cogniser re-cognises w'hat he had 
cognised before ; and this re-cognition is what is called ‘Recollec¬ 
tion ; and no such phenomenon could be possible if there were 
no other persistent entity save a ‘series of Sensations’. 

Sutra 40 

Recollection (must belong) to the Soul; for it is the Soul 
that is endowed with the character of the ‘Cogniser.’ 

BHASYA 

The term ‘ Upapadyate’ ‘must belong’is to be supplied in 
the Sutra; the sense being that Recollection must belong to 
the Soul, and not to a mere Series of Sensations ;-the particle 
‘tu’ expressing certitude (‘must’) . “Why so ?” Because it is 
the Soul that is endowed with the character of the cogniser ; i.e. 
‘being cogniser’ is the character, the peculiar characteristic, of 
the Soul. It is the Soul that is spoken of as ‘shall know’, ‘knows’ 
and ‘has known’, which shows that the Soul is related to cogni¬ 
tions appearing at all the three points of time ; and that the Soul 
has these cognitions pertaining to the three points of time is 
realised by each person in his own experience,—every person 
having such notions as ‘I shall know’, ‘I know’ and ‘I have known’. 
Hence it follows that he who is endowed with the said peculiar 

* The Tdtparya explains, the 'confusion’ as being due to the fact that 
every entity, according to the Bauddha sensationalist, being a mere 'negation 
of contrar.es’, all persons would be the same, and no distinction'as between 
the ‘Brahmana’ and the ‘Ksatriya’ and so forth would be possible ; so that 
there would be no discrimination of their duties such as the 'Brahmana 
alone shall perform the Soma sacrifice’, 'the Ksatriya alone shall perform 
the Rajasuya’ and so forth. 
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Jure, to him belongs Recollection, and not to a mere Series of 
Sensations, apart from the Soul. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been explained (under Su. 33) that Recollections do 
not appear simultaneously, because the causes of Recollections 
do not appear at one and the same time’;—and now the question 
arises—“From what causes does Recollection arise ?” 

The answer is that—Recollection arises— 


Sutra 41 

from such causes as—(a) attention, ( b ) association, (c) 
retentiveness, {d) indicative, (e) distinguishing feature, (/) 
likeness, (g) ownership, ( h ) supporter, (i) supported, (j) rela¬ 
tionship, (k) sequence, (/) separation, (m) co-profession, (n) 
enmity, (o) superiority, (p) acquisition, {q) cover, (r) pleasure 
and pain, (s) desire and aversion, ( t) fear, (u) need, (i>) pro¬ 
fession, [w] affection, (x) merit and {y) demerit. 


BHASYA 

(a) Attention —the fixing of the Mind, with the desire to 
recollect something, and the pondering of the peculiarities of 
the thing desired to be recalled—is a cause of Recollection. • 
( b ) Association —is either (1) the arranging of several things in 
a connected chain, things so connected bringing about the re¬ 
collection of one another, either, in the order in which they 
have been arranged, or in some other order ; or (2) the fixing of 
things (in the plexuses of the Body) to be remembered with those 
already known,—such connecting being done ■with the help of 
the Science of Concentration (Yoga).— (c) Retentiveness the 
Faculty produced by the repeated cognitions of like things ; and 
this quality of Faculty, belonging to the Soul, is called Reten¬ 
tiveness’; this also, like others, is a cause of Recollection.— 
(d) 1 ndicatioe —this is of four kinds—(1) conjunct, (2) inherent, 
(3) co-inherent in one substratum ; and (4) contradictory ; (1 1 v.g. 
smoke is the conjunct ‘indicative’ of Fire ; (2) the horn is the 
inherent ‘indicative’ of the Bull; (3) the hand is the co-inherent 
‘indicative’ of the feet ; and so also is Colour of I ouch ; and (4) 
the non-material substance is the contradictory ‘indicative’ of the 
material substance.— (c) Distinguishing feature —as found in a 
living being—reminds us of the race or family to which that 
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belongs,—in such forms as ‘this belongs to the race of 
’idas’, ‘this belongs to the family of the Gargas’, and so forth.— 
(/) Likeness —the likeness of Devadatta in the picture reminds 
us of Devadatta.— (g) Ownership —the master reminds us of the 
servant and the servant of the master.— ( h ) Supporter —one is re¬ 
minded by the landlord of his tenants.— (i) Supported —the tenant 
reminds one of the landlord.— (j) Relationship" —the pupil reminds 
one of the Teacher, and the Priest of the person at whose sacri¬ 
ficial performance he officiates.— ( k ) Sequence —as in the case of 
a number of acts to be done one after the other (the preceding 
reminds us of the succeeding).— {l) Separation —when one is 
separated from a person and feels the separation, he remembers 
him frequently,— {m) Co-profession •—one cutter reminds us of 
another cutter.— (n) Enmity— of two ; rivals the sight of one 
reminds us of the other.— (o) Superiority —reminds us of that 
which has produced the superiority.— (p) Aquisition —when one 
has either acquired a thing, or wishes to aquire it he is frequent¬ 
ly reminded of it. (q) Cover —when the sword is remembered by 
its scabbard. ( r ) Pleasure and Pain —remind us of what causes 

them.— (s) Desire and Aversion —remind one of what is liked 
and what is disliked.—( t) Fear —reminds one of the cause 
of fear— (u) Need —reminds one of what he needs, in the 
shape of food or clothing.— (tf) Profession —the chariot-maker 
is recalled by the chariot.— (w) Affection—one frequently re¬ 
members the woman whom he loves.— ( x ) Merit —reminds one 
of his previous births ; and Merit also enables one to retain what 
he reads and hears.— (y) Demerit —reminds one of the causes of 
pain suffered in the past. 


These several causes of Recollection are never cognised at 
the same time; hence no simultaneous Recollections are possible. 

The Sotra is merely suggestive of what causes Recollection ; 
it is by no means exhaustive.f 

End of Section 3 


* Some sort of ‘Relationship’ is involved in all that is enumerated 
here. Hence ‘Relationship’ here stands for those other than the ones 
specially enumerated.— Tatparya. 

| There are other causes also; e.g., Insanity tends to revive old 
memories— Tatparya. 
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Section (4) 

Sutras 42-45 


'§L 


Apprehension vanishes soon after appearance. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Buddhi, Apprehension, having been proved to be non-eternal, 
it would follow that it vanishes soon after appearance ; and yet 
there are several non-eternal things' (e.g. the Jar) which continue 
to exist for a time more or less remote (from the time at which 
they are produced) ;—hence there arises the doubt—Is Apprehen¬ 
sion entirely evanescent (disappearing soon after appearance), 
like Sound ?—or is it durable for some time longer, like the Jar ? 

We accept the view that it is totally evanescent. 

“Why so ?” 


Sutra 42 

Because there is Apprehension of Movement, which 
is fleeting. 

BHASYA 

Because there is apprehension of Movement which is fleeting 
(not durable).— In the case of the arrow shot from the bow we per¬ 
ceive a series of movements till the arrow drops down ; and since 
every cognition is restricted to a single object, it follows that, 
just as there is a series of (fleeting) movements (in the arrow 1, 
so must there be also a series of corresponding cognitions. In 
the case of the apprehension of (comparatively) durable things 
also, inasmuch as we find that the perception ceases when 
the thing is hidden from view, [it follows that in this case 

* The Viz. text as well as the Puri Mss. read ‘ nitydnam but the 
Sense requires ' anityandm’; the Vdrtika has neither nitydnam nor anityandm ■ 
The fact of nitya, eternal things, being such as continue to exist longer, can 
have no bearing upon Buddhi, after this has been proved to be non-eternal. 
The meaning clearly is—* it having been proved that Buddhi is non-eternal, 
this would naturallv imply that it is fleeting, evanescent, disappearing soon 
after appearance ; and several non-eternal things are found to have longer 
duration ; hence the Doubt in regard to Buddhi » as to whether it is entirely 
evanescent or it has some duration’. 

With the reading ‘nitydnam’ the only sense that can be deduced from 
the passage is as follows—‘If Buddhi is non-eternal, it should be entirely 
evanescent ; and if it is eternal, it should continue to exist; hence the doubt. 
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there is a series of several evanescent cognitions]; that 
is, when the Jar, which is durable, is perceived, we have a 
series of cognitions, until something comes between (the Jar 
and the Perceiver) ; it is for this reason that as soon as 
something happens to intervene, the perception of the Jar 
ceases. If Cognition were durable (not evanescent), then 
the perceptional cognition of the Jar should continue even 
when the Jar has been hidden from view [ which however is not 
found to be the case, and hence it follows that there is a series 
of several evanescent cognitions]. 


The phenomenon of Recollection also does not* prove the 
durability of Cognitions ; for what brings about Recollection is 
the Impression produced by the Cognition (and not the Cogni¬ 
tion itself). Some people have argued that—“Cognition must 
be regarded as durable, because we find Recollection of things 
apprehended by the Cognition,—and no such Recollection would 
be possible if its cause, in the shape of the corresponding 
Cognition, were non-eternal.’ But the fact put forward is no 
proof (of the proposition set forth). “Why ? ” Because what 
brings about the Recollection is, not the Cognition, but, the 
Impression produced by the Cognition ; and this Impression is 
a quality entirely different from the Cognition. 


“What is said cannot be accepted ; because no reason has 
been adduced in its support.’’ 

[ The reason is this ]—If Cognition were something durable, 
then the perception itself would continue for .a long time, and 
there would be no room for Recollection at all. That is, so long 
as the original Perception would continue to exist, the object 
cognised would remain ‘perceptible’, and while the Perception 
itself is there, no ‘Recollection’ is possible. 


* The Puri Mss. read smrtisca lingam, ‘Re-collection does prove’ ; in 
that case buddhyavasthdne should read as 'buddhyavyavastane '. But the read¬ 
ing of the Viz. text gives better sense. Things seen now are remembered 
after several days ; this might be regarded as indicating that the cognition 
of the thing has continued to exist during all these days. But the fact is that 
the cognition is not the immediate cause of Re-col lection, which is directlv 
produced by the Impression left by the Cognition. 
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__ Sutra 43 

[ Objection ]-—“If Cognition were evanescent, the 
tion of things would be always indistinct ; just like 
distinct perception of Colour during lightning-flash 

BHASYA 

“If Cognition is evanescent, then the perception of all 
cognisable things should be indistinct ; just as during light¬ 
ning-flash, the light of the flash being evanescent, the perception 
colour is indistinct. As a matter of fact, however, the 


of 


perception of things is quite distinct. Hence the view (that 
‘Cognitions are evanescent’) cannot be right.” 

Sutra 44 

( Answer ]— The very reason put forward implies the 
admission of what is sought to be denied. 

BHASYA 


What is sought to be denied (by the Opponent) is that 
Cognition is evanescent’ ; and this is exactly what is admit¬ 
ted when he asserts (in Su. 43) that “ the cognition should be 
indistinct like the indistinct cognition of Colour during light¬ 
ning-flash. ” For if cognition is indistinct, it follows that it is 
also evanescent. 

As a matter of fact, the diversity in the character (distinct 
or indistinct) of Cognitions is due to the diverse nature of their 
causes, and not to any diversity in the cognitions themselves.* 
That is, the fact that Cognition is at one time distinct and at 
another indistinct, is due to the diverse nature of the causes of 
Cognitions ; so that where the cause of the Cognition is evanescent, 
the Cognition is indistinct, while where the cause is lasting, the 
Cognition is distinct ; and the said distinctness or indistinctness 
is not due to the non-evanescence and evanescence respectively 
of Cognitions. “Why ? Because ‘ Cognition ’ is the apprehen¬ 
sion of a thing ; be it distinct or indistinct, it is what is called 
‘Cognition’. What happens is that, when the special features of 
a thing are not perceived,—and only its general features arc 
perceived,—then the Cognition is distinct, [so far as the cognition 

* This has been generally printed as Sutra. But neither the Nydyasuci- 
nibandha, nor Visvanatha, nor any Sutra-Ms. reads any such Sutra. 
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these general features is concerned] ;f and if a further Cogni¬ 
tion of something else (in the shape of the special features) does 
not appear, this is due to the absence of the necessary causes ; 
when again the thing is perceived, as along with its general 
features, and also as along with its special features,— then the 
Cognition is clearly distinct [so far as both features are concerned]; 
—and where the special features being unperceived, the general 
features alone are perceived, the cognition is clearly indis¬ 
tinct —[but only so far as the special features are concerned]. 
In the present context, the presence of special features is clearly 
‘something else’ ( visayantara ) in comparison with the presence of 
general features ; and if there is no cognition of the ‘some-thing 
else’, [and there is consequent indintinctness], this is due to the 
absence of the causes of that cognition,—and not to the evanes¬ 
cent character of the Cognition (as the Opponent seems to think). 


In fact a cognition that is quite in keeping with the charac¬ 
ter of its object is always distinct ; so that each Cognition 
pertaining to its own particular object, even the cognition of 
generalities, should be regarded as distinct, so far as its own 
particular object is concerned ; and similarly the cognition of 
peculiarities should be regarded as distinct, so far as its own 
object is concerned ; for the simple reason that each cognition 
pertains to its own particular object. So that when the Opponent 
brings forward (against us) the contigency of cognitions being 
indistinct, —what is that object of w'hich the cognition would 
have to be indistinct, on account of the evanescence of cognitions ? 

As a matter of fact, there being several features in the object 
perceived, there arises a diversity in the cognitions (of that 
object) ; and it is to the T presence or absence of such diversity 
that distinctness or indistinctness is due. That is, every object 
has two kinds of features, general and special, and in regard to 
each of these there are diverse cognitions ; if both these kinds 


1 It appears better to read this passage as ?Ti ffi>-S| i|<5 <JTIf|qq cZf xTiq^'TI'rp 
-the meaning being that 'when general features are perceived and not"the 
special features, the cognition is * indistinct But in deference to the Vartika 
—and in view of the reading in all Mss., and in view of that follows below 
-we have admitted the reading of the Viz. text, and translated it in 
accordance with the explanation of the Vartika. 
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atures are present (and perceived) in an object, then the 
Cognition is distinct, so far as that object is concerned ; if how¬ 
ever only?,the general features are perceived, the Cognition is 
indistinct. It is in this manner that we can explain the appear¬ 
ance of distinct and indistinct cognitions. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


As a matter of fact also, mere evanescence, either of the 
cognition or of the cognised object, does not necessarily make 
the Apprehension indistinct [as the Purvapaksin asserts in 
Su. 43].* What has been urged is 


Sutra 45 

not true ; the said perception would be like the distinct 
perception^ the continuous series of lamp-flames. 

BHASYA 

Even if Cognition is evanescent, the perception of things 
must be regarded as distinct— why ?—because it is like the percep¬ 
tion of the continuous series of lamp-flames ■ i.e., when the flames 
of a lamp appear in a continuous series, every one of the percep¬ 
tions thereof is evanescent; as also is every one of the individual 
flames perceived ; and inasmuch as every perception pertains to 
its own individual object, there exist as many perceptions as 
there are flames ; and yet in this case we find that the percep¬ 
tion of each of these flames is quite distinct. 

End of Section (4) 


Section (5) 

Sutras 46-55 

Consciousness is not a quality of the Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Consciousness or Sentience would appear to be a quality of 
the Body, as it is found to be present when the Body is present, 
and absent when the Body is absent ; but— 

* In Su. 44, the author has met the Purvapaksa by a sort of silencer, 
pointing out to him that his own statement admits what he seeks to demolish. 
N°w, in the following Sutra, he states his real argument against the 
Opponent’s contention. 
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as a matter of fact, in Substances we perceive their own 
qualities as also the qualites of others ; so that the matter is 
open to doubt. 


BHASYA 


The mere fact of Consciousness being present when the Body 
is present leaves the matter doubtful ; for in water we perceive 
Fluidity, which is its own quality, as also warmth , which is the 
quality of another substance (Fire). Hence when we perceive 
Consciousness in the Body, there arises a doubt as to whether the 
Consciousness perceived is the quality of the Body itself, or it is 
the quality of some other substance. 


Sutra 47 


[ Siddhanta ] 

Consciousness is not a quality of the Body. “Why ?” 

Because Colour and other qualities continue to exist 
as long as the Body exists. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Body is never found to be without 
colour and such other qualities ; without Consciousness, on the 
other hand, it is actually found (when it is dead, for instance) ; 
in the same manner as Water is found without warmth. Flence 
the conclusion is that Consciousness is not a quality of the Body 
[ just as warmth is not a quality of water ].* 

“It may be like Embellishment (or Momentum).” 

That cannot be ; as there is no cessation of any cause (of 
Consciousness). In the case of Embellishment, it is found that 
when it ceases to exist in an object, (the Body, e.g.) this object is 
not quite the same as what it was when the Embellishment was 
presentfor as a matter of fact. Embellishment ceases to appear 
in an object only when the object has become deprived of those 

* The reason is formulated in the form of a Hypothetical Reasoning, 
by VEvanatha.—‘If Consciousness were a quality of the Body, it would, like 
Colour etc., exist as long as the Body exists.’ The Parisuddhi formulates it 
in the form of a regular Inference : Consciousness, etc., are not the quality 
of the Body,—because, like Sound, they do not exist as long as their sub¬ 
stratum.’ Colour, in this case, being treated as an Instance per contra . 
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rs (such as Propulsion and the like) that were conducive tp the 
appearance of the Embellishment ;—in the case in question on the 
other hand, when Consciousness ceases to appear in the Body, the 
Body is exactly what it was when Consciousness appeared in it 




[ and there is no deprival of any factors, the only cause of 
Consciouness, according to the Opponent, consisting in the Body 
itself, which is still intact ]. Hence (the case of Consciousness 
not being analogous to that of- Enid ellishment) it is not right 
to urge, in answer to our argument, that the absence of Consci¬ 
ousness in the Body is like the absence of Embellishment”. 

If (in order to escape from the said difficulty) it be held 
that the cause of Consciousness in the Eody is something else 
(and not the Body itself), then this cause could' subsist either in 
the Body itself, or in some other Substance, or in both (the Body 
as well as another Substance). And none of these views can be 
maintained ; because there would be no reason for any restriction 
(such as the following) : (a)lhe cause of Consciousness subsisting 
in the Body itself, there would be no reason for any such 
restriction as that Consciousness should appear therein at certain 
times, and not at others ;— (b) the cause of Consciousness being 
in some other substance, there can be no reason for the restric¬ 


tion that while Consciousness appears in the Body, it does not 
appear in pieces of stone and such other things;* (c) if the 
cause of Consciousness subsists in both (Body and the other sub¬ 
stance), there can be no reason for the restriction that Consci¬ 
ousness appears in the Body, and not in other substances that 
belong to the same category as that Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Some people might argue thus:— In the case of the object 
possessed of the quality of dark colour (e.g. the unbaked Jar), we 
find that there is cessation of that Colour (while the object con¬ 
tinues to exist); and in the same manner there may be cessation 
of the quality of Consciousness (while the Eody, of which it is 
a quality, continues to exist)”. 

Sutra 48 

This however is not right; because (in the case of the 
object cited) there is appearance of another Colour due to 
baking. 

* Puri Ms. B rightly reads a na after 'lostadist ityatra. 


N. B. 25 
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In the case of the object cited (i.e. the jar) there is not a 
total disappearance of all Colour ; all that happens is that the 
dark Colour having disappeared, another Colour, red, is produced 
by baking ;—in the case of the Body, on the other hand, there is, 
at death, a total disappearance of Consciousness (and nothing 
appears in its place).* 


Sutra 49 


Further, 

Inasmuch as qualities produced by heat are found to be 
due to the presence of counter-active forces, the criticism 
based upon the analogy of these cannot be right. 


BHASYA 


As a matter of fact, qualities are found to be produced by 
heat in only such substances in which there are present forces 
counter-active (destructive) of the previous quality ; that this is 
so is shown by the fact that the qualities produced by heat are 
incompatible with the previous qualities. In the Body, on the 
other hand, we do not find present any force counteractive of the 
quality of Consciousness,—by reason of the presence V'hereof 
there could appear any new r quality incompatible with the 
(previous) quality of Consciousness-, and it is only from the appea¬ 
rance of such new quality that the counter-action (destruction) 
of Consciousness (and hence the impossibility of its continuing 
as long as the Body lasts) could be inferred. Ihus there being 
nothing to counteract the quality of Consciousness, it should 
continue in the Body as long as the Body lasts (if it i s a quality 
of the Body). As a matter of fact, however, it does not so con¬ 
tinue to exist. Hence the conclusion is that Consciousness 
is not a quality of the Body. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


For the following reason also Consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the Body ;— 

* Visvanatha takes this Sutra as coming from the Opponent: the 
meaning being— "The Siddhanta view is not right; as we find new colours 
produced (and old ones destroyed) by heat, while yet the substance remains 
the same.” 
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Sutra 50 


Because it pervades over the entire Body. 1 * 

BHASYA 



As a matter of fact, like the Body, all its component parts 
also are pervaded by the appearance of Consciousness ; and there 
is not a single part of the Body where Consciousness does not 
appear; under the circumstances, if Consciousness belonged 
to the Body, this would mean that, like the Body, all its com¬ 
ponent parts are Conscious, and hence in each single person 
there would be several conscious entities ! So that, just as 
the restriction in regard to Pleasure, Pain and Cognition [that 
the Pleasure appearing in Devadatta’s body is felt by him alone, 
and not by Yajiiadatta and so forth] is indicative of the fact 
that there are several conscious beings—one to each individual 
body,—so would it also be in regard to the single body [every 
component part of which being endowed with Consciousness 
it would follow that there is restriction as to the Pleasure, etc.' 
of each such part ; so that the Pleasure appearing in one part 
of the Body would be felt by that part alone, and not by any 
other part of that same Body]. As a matter of fact, however, 
no such thing actually happens. Hence we conclude that Con¬ 
sciousness is not a quality of the Body. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


[Objection] “it has been said that ‘there is no part of the 
body where Consciousness does not appear ’ ; but— 

Sutra 51 


“ This is not right ;t as it is not found in such parts of 
the body as hairs and nails. 


According to the Parisuddhi, this Sutra contains the following argu¬ 
ment .-—‘Consciousness cannot be a specific quality of the Body—because it 
is a quality that pervades over the whole of its substratum,—like Sound.’ 
It goes on to remark,—‘This meaning of the Sutra was so clear and patent 
that the Bhdsyakdra did not think it necessary to mention it, and he put 
down only that interpretation of it whereby it became connected with, and 
introductory to, the following Sutras.’ 

t The na, appearing in the Vis:, text as part of the Bhasya, should 
form part of the Sutra ; such being the reading of all Sutra-texts. 
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BHASYA 

In hairs and in nails we do not feel any Consciousness 
appearing ; so that it is not right to say that it pervades over the 
entire body.” 

Sutra 52 


[Answer]— Inasmuch as the Body extends only so far as 
the skin, there is no possibility of Consciousness appearing 
in such things as Hairs and Nails. 

BHASYA 

‘Body’ has been defined as ‘the substratum of Sense-organs’; 
so that the Body, which is the receptacle of life, mind, pleasure, 
pain and cognition, can be regarded as extending only up to the 
skin ; hence it is natural that no Consciousness would appear in 
the Hairs and Nails. The presence of such things as Nails and 
Hairs in the Body is due to the action of certain things [and 
they do not form constituent parts of the Body]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the Body :— 


Sutra 53 

Because it differs in character from the qualities of the 
Body. 

BHASYA 

Qualities belonging to the Body are of two kinds—(1) Im¬ 
perceptible, e.g., Gravity, and (2) Perceptible by the senses, e,g., 
Colour, etc. Consciousness is a quality of a totally different kind 
from the said qualities : It cannot be regarded as imperceptible, 
because it is capable of being sensed (perceived) by itself - nor 
can it be regarded as perceptible by the senses, because' it is 
cognisable by the Mind* From this it follows that Consciousness 
is the quality of a substance totally different from the Bodv. 

* The correct order appears in the Vdrttka. The right reading 
would appear to be qTWTT TFsymrfiT 

the right translation should be—‘It cannot be regarded as imperceptible, 
as it is perceived by the Mind (which is an organ); nor can it be regarded 
as perceptible (i.e. perceived through an organ), as it is cognised by 
itself. ’ 
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CONSCIOUSNESS DOES NOT BELONG TO BODY 

Sutra 54 


381 


[Objection ]—“ What is urged is not right ; as there is 
difference in character among Colour and other qualities (be¬ 
longing to the Body)”. 


bi-iasya 

“ Just as, even though differing in character from one 
another. Colour and the other qualities do not cease to be 
qualities of the Body, in the same manner, Consciousness also, 
though differing in character from Colour and the other qualities’ 
need not cease to he a '-u-ilitv of the Body.” 

Sutra 55 

[Answer] Inasmuch as Colour and the other qualities (of 
the Body) are perceptible by the Senses, there is no incon¬ 
gruity in these (belonging to the Boy). 

BHASYA 

Also because they are not ■ perceptible ’—(this should be 
added to the Sutra) ; [the meaning of the Sutra being] Colour etc, 
though differing among themselves, yet do not go beyond the 
limits of the two kinds (mentioned under Su. 53); and Conscious¬ 
ness also, differing from Colour etc., should fall within the limits 
of these two kinds, if it were really a quality of the Body ;—as a 
matter of fact, however, Consciousness is found (as shown under 
Su. 53) to lie beyond the limits of the said two kinds :—hence 
it follows that Consciousness cannot be a quality of the Body. 

Though the fact of Consciousness not belonging to the Body 
has already been established by what has been said above 
(in Section 3) in regard to Cognition not belonging to Material 
Substances, or Sense-organs, or Mind,—yet it has been dealt with 
over again (in the present Section), for the purpose of stating 
additional arguments (such as pertain to the Body specifically) ; 
specially because the more is truth investigated the more fuily 
established it becomes. 


End of Section 5 
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Section (6) 

[Sutras 56-59]. 

Treating of the Mind. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The character of Apprehension having been examined, it is 
now the turn of Mind to be examined ; and the question arising 
—Is there only one Mind in each body, or several ? *—[the 
a nswer is— 

Sutra 56 

The Mind must be one only : since there is non-simulta¬ 
neity of Cognitions. 

There are two kinds of ‘non-simultaneity of cognitions’— 
(l) the non-simultaneity of several cognitions produced through 
the same Sense-organ, and (2) the non-simultaneity of cognitions 
of several things produced through several Sense-organs. Of 
these two the former is not what is spoken of as indicating the 
singleness of the Mind, this non-simultaneity’ being due to the 
fact that one Instrument (such as Sense-organs are) can, by its 
very nature, accomplish only one thing at a time :—it is the 
latter ‘non-simultaneity’ of the cognitions of several things 
through several Sense-organs that is regarded as indicating the 
singleness of Mind. “How does that non-simultaneity indicate 
the singleness of Mind ? ” If there were several Minds, it 
would be possible for several Sense-organs to be in contact with 
several Minds simultaneously ; whereby there should be several 
cognitions appearing (through these contacts) at one and the 
same time ;—but this never happens ;—hence the conclusion is 
that, inasmuch as cognitions of things appear only one after 
another—and never simultaneously—there is a single Mind (in 
one body). 

* It has been explained in Su. 1-1-16 that ‘the non-simultaneity of 
Cognitions is the indicative of Mind this would not be true if there were 
several Minds in a body, or if the Mind were of large dimension. The 
present enquiry is undertaken for the purpose of finding out some means of 
concentrating the Mind ; attempts at concentration could be fruitful only if 
there were only one Mind , if there were several Minds, there need be no 
attempt at concentration ; and no abstraction of the Mind or Meditation 
would be possible. 
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EXAMINATION OF MIND 

Sutra 57 


% 


[ Objection ]—“What has been asserted is not right; 
for as a matter of fact, we do perceive several actions 
(cognitions) actually appearing simultaneously. 


RH A SVA 


“[When the pupil perceives his Teacher going in the 
forest] he has the following notions,—‘This Teacher reads— 
walks—holds the water-pot—looks at the path—hears the sounds 
proceeding from the forest—becomes frightened—keeps on the 
lookout for signs of serpents or tigers—remembers the place 
of destination* —he does not notice any order of sequence 
among these cognitions ; so that all these may be regarded as 
appearing simultaneously ;—and hence it follows that there are 
several Minds.” 


Sutra 58 

[ Answer]— The said perception is like the perception of 
the fire-circle ; and is due to the rapidity of motion. 

BHASYA 


In the case’of the whirling fire-brand, even though there 
is sequence [among the several perceptions of the fire, yet it 
is not perceived, by reason of the extreme rapidity of motion , 
and the sequence not being perceived, there arises the idea 
of the continuity (of fire in revolution), which gnes rise to the 
notion that there is a single circle of fire ;—similarly in the case 
of cognitions also, Sequence, even though present, fails to be 
perceived by reason of the rapidity of the cognitions or actions ; 
and the Sequence failing to be perceived, there arises the notion 
that the actions (or cognitions) appear simultaneously. 

“But is the notion of the simultaneity of cognitions due 
to the non-perception of sequence in them ? Or, is the percep¬ 
tion of simultaneity due to the actual existence of simultaneity ? 
—You do not show any cause for accepting the one or the other 
view in preference to the other; [so that the matter must be open 
to doubt ].” 

* The Tatparya adopts the reading and explains it as 

The right reading appears to be that found in the Pun Ms. B. 

TTFriqq. 

I 
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We have already explained that cognitions of several things, 
due to the action of the sense-organs, appear one after the other; 
and this cannot be denied, being directly perceptible by each 
man for himself. Further, whenever we think of a number of 
things seen or heard before, our ideas of them always appear 
one after the other, and never simultaneously ; and from this 
also we can infer (that the cognitions in the case cited in Su. 57 
are not simultaneous). [ 


In the case of the cognitions of syllables, words and sen¬ 
tences, and those of their meanings, sequence fails to be per¬ 
ceived by reason of rapidity. “How so ?” [ As a matter of fact 

the phenomenon involves the following process]—When the 
several syllables composing a sentence are pronounced, there 
appears one auditory perception in connection with each one 
of those syllables,—then the hearer recognises one or several 
syllables as forming a word,— having recognised the word, he 
ponders over it,—by this pondering he recalls the meaning 
of that word, ponders over a number of words as constituting 
one sentence,— having cognised the meanings of the words as 
syntactically connected, he recognises the meaning of the 
sentence.—Even though there are so many cognitions involved 
(in the process of our comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence), yet by reason of the rapidity with which they appear, 
their sequence fails to be perceived. This example explains 
the ordinary notion of simultaneity that people have in regard 
to Cognitions. 

[ While the above facts 'cannot be gainsaid bv either 
party],—in support of the contrary view—that Cognitions do 
actually appear simultaneously, there is no instance which is 
free from douht (and admitted by both parties), on the strength 
of which it could be inferred that there are several Minds in 
a body. 


Sutra 59 

For reasons already mentioned, the Mind must be atomic. 

BHASYA 

I hat Mind is atomic, and that it is one —both these properties 
of the Mind follow from the non-simultaneity of Cognitions. If 



BODY FORMED THROUGH DESTINY 

ind were something large, then it would be possible for it 
to be in contact with several sense-organs at one and the same 
time ; and this should give rise to several Cognitions simultane¬ 
ously. 

End of Section 6 


Section (7) 

Sutras 60- 72 

The Body is formed under the Influence of the Unseen Force 
{of Destiny ). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

*The Mind, along with the Sense-organs, is'.found to operate 
only within the Body, never outside the Body ; of the cognising 
person also, all experiencing of objects, consisting of apprehen¬ 
sion etc., is found to occur only in the Body; so also his 
acquiring of the desired and abandoning of the undesired thing,— 
and all other operations carried on by man. With regard to the 
Body, there is a diversity of opinion, which gives rise to the 

Since the Mind operates only in the Body, it is only right that the 
exact nature of the Body should be examined after the character of the 
Mind has been discussed,—says the Vdrtika. An examination of the Mind 
requires an examination of its receptacle, Body, also—the Tatparya adds. 

The use of the present enquiry consists in the determining of the 
relation of a particular Soul with a particular Body, and the birth and Final 
Release of that Soul, as also what is called ‘Death’. If we can prove that 
the connection of the Soul with the Body is due to the past deeds of that 
Soul, all these phenomena become explained ; thus alone is use found for 
the laws relating to the duties of the several castes and conditions of man. 

1 hus it is that all that has gone before in .the Nyayasutra becomes 
justified— Parisuddhi. 

Man’s experiences occur in the Body ; the Mind, like all Sense-organs, 
functions in the Body ; and these facts can be explained only on the basis 
°f Man’s body being due to his past deeds. Hence the necessity of the 
present enquiry. It would seem that the proper occasion for this investi¬ 
gation was the Section that dealt w-ith the Body itself. But it comes in more 
naturally in connection with the Mind, which is the principal instrument of 

all man’s pleasure, pain etc .Some people think that the Body of the 

child is due to the Kantian, not of the child itself, but of the Father. But 
this is not right ; because the Body of man must be the product of the acts 
of that person who regards that Body as himself, and acts for the experiences 
obtained through and in that Body.— Vardhamana. 
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ing doubt :—Is the formation of the man’s Body due to 
arman , or, is it the product of the material substances, inde¬ 
pendently of any Karman’ ? We hear several opinions expres¬ 
sed on this point. The truth on this point is as follows : -- 


Sutra 60 

The formation of the Body is due to the persistence of 
the effect of previous acts. 

BHASYA 

The term purvakrtam’ , ‘previous’, stands for those deeds, or 
actions in the shape of the ‘Activity of Speech, Thought and 
Bodily activity’, that were done (by the person) in his previous 
body ;—the ‘effect’ of the said ‘acts’ consists of Merit and 
Demerit produced by them ;—the ‘ anubandha’ , ‘persistence’, of 
that effect’, means the continuing of it as subsisting in the Soul ; 

and the formation of the Body is out of the material substances 
as operated upon by the said ‘persistence of Merit and Demerit’ , and 
not out of the material substances by themselves. That particular 
Body belongs to a Soul subsisting in which the Soul regards it 
as I’, attached to which and desiring experiences in which that 
Soul obtains the various kinds of objects and acquires (brings 
about) Merit and Demerit ; and when this Body falls off (on 
death), another is brought into existence by the force of the 
‘Faculty’ in the shape of the said ‘Merit and Demerit’ alon" 
with (and operating upon) the material substances ; when this 
second body has come into existence, there go on again actions 
for the fulfilment of the man’s purposes, just as in the previous 
body ; and the man’s activities go on as in the previous body 
All this phenomenon is possible only on the basis of the 
assumption that the production of the Body is out of the material 
substances as operated upon by the Soul’s acts. In the case of 
such objects as the chariot and the like, we find that being 
intended for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, they are 
brought into existence out of such material substances as are 
operated upon by man’s quality in the shape of Effort • and on 
the analogy of this we can infer that the Body, being meant to 
accomplish the man’s purposes, comes into existence out of such 
material substances as are operated upon by some qualities be¬ 
longing to the man (such for instance as his Merit and Demerit). 
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On this point the Atheist argues as follows :— 

Sutra 61 

“ The formation of the Body out of material substances 
is exactly like the production of material bodies out of mate¬ 
rial substances.” 

BHASYA 


“ From out of material substances themselves—independ¬ 
ently of ‘Karman’—are produced material bodies, in the shape of 
Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment a*l Soot ; and they are taken 
up (by men) on account of their being capable of accomplishing 
the purposes of man. In the same manner the Body, being pro¬ 
duced, out of material substances independently of man’s 
Karman’, would be taken up by him, on account of its being 
conducive to his purposes.” 

Sutra 62 


This cannot be 
to be proved. 


accepted : because what is urged is still 

BHASYA 


Just as it is still to be proved that ‘the formation of the Body 
is independent of Karman’, so is it still to be proved that the pro¬ 
duction of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment, Soot and such 
things is independent of Karman’ ; so that being itself still to be 
proved, the said premiss cannot serve as a valid reason. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

What has been urged (in Su. 61) in regard to the ‘production 
of material bodies out of material substances’,—any analogy bet¬ 
ween this and the case in question— 

Sutra 63 

there is none ; because Parents are the cause of forma¬ 
tion (of the Body). 

BHASYA 

What has been urged by the Atheist bears no analogy to the 
case in question. “Why ? ” Because the ‘material bodies’ men¬ 
tioned (Sands etc.,) are produced without seeds ; while the Body 
is always produced from seeds. The term parents stands for 
the ovule and semen, which constitute the ‘seeds (of the Body); 
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what bring about the birth of the Body out of the material 
substances in the mother’s womb are—(1) that ‘Karman’ of the 
personality himself, which is conducive to the experiences to be 
gone through by him in the mother’s womb, and (2) the ‘Karman’ 
of the Parents which is conaucive to the experiences resulting 
from the birth of the child. Thus it is established that there is 
connection with ‘seeds’ (in the shape of Semen and Ovule). 

Sutra 64 

And so also is the food. 


BHASYA 

'The cause of the formation of the Body’ —this has to be added, 
being the principal clause (of the sentence of which Sutras 63 
and 64 are component parts). 

Food is what is eaten and drunk ; and the juices, brought 
about by the digestion of the food, entering into the seed embedded 
in the mother’s womb, undergo development along with that seed : 
and in that seed there is as much development as suffices for the 
accretion of the necessary aggregate;—the accretion thus formed 
goes on to develop into such aggregates as ( 1 ) the cell, (2) the 
mass, (3) the foetus, (4) the embryo* (5) the arteries,’ (6j and 
head, and (7) the feet etc.,—and ultimately into what comes to 
be the substratum of the sense-organs ;—when the fa-tus has 
been formed, the juices of the food are absorbed by it through 
the umbilical cord, and it continues to grow till it becomes fit 

for being born. No such development is found to occur in the 

case of food lying in the dish (and not eaten by a person) • From 
all this it follows that the development of the Body of the 
child is dependent upon the karman (Destiny of the Parents) 

Sutra 65 


Specially because, even when physical connection is 
ST' " 18 " 0 (i " ,he appearance of 


the 


bhAsjya 

As a matter of fact, every connection of the Parents does 
n0t bring ab0Ut conc e P tlon = and the only explanation of this is 


* From (1) to (4) are the names of the several shapes of the developing 
feetus—says the Tdtparya. e 
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Jre is no conception when the necessary influence of 
fman (Destiny) is absent ; and when this influence is present 
conception does take place. This is the only explanation possible 
of the said uncertainty of conception. If the material substances 
were independent (of any such influence as Destiny), there 
should be certainty of conception ; for under that hypothesis a 
there would be no element wanting in the causes necessary for 
the formation of the Body. 

Further, 


39 <CT 
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Sutra 66 

Just as Karman (Destiny) is the cause of the .formation 
of the Body, so is it also of the connection of the Body (with 
a particular Soul).* 

BHASYA 


It is, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Body to be 
formed out of the Earth and other material substances, indepen¬ 
dently of Destiny,—as the Body consists of an aggrega¬ 
tion, brought about by means of an arrangement or disposition, 
most difficult to encompass, of such (heterogeneous) components 
as —(1) the arteries through which the bodily humours and life- 
breath flow, (2) the humours of the body culminating in the 
semen, (3) the Tendon, Skin, Bones, Veins, Muscle, Embryo and 
Foetus, ( 4 ) head, arms and belly, (5) the.thighs, (6) the wind. Bile 
and Phlegm permeating the Body, and (7) the mouth, throat, 
chest, stomach, intestines and bowels ;—consequently we con¬ 
clude that its formation is due to Destiny. In the same manner 
if among the causes (bringing about the body) there is nothing 
that is related to any particular Soul, the Earth and other 
material substances that would constitute the body would be 


This Sutra anticipates the objection that, when a body is bom, it 
comes into contact with all Souls—since all arc equally omnipresent,—so 
‘hat a body should belong to all Souls equally. The answer is that, though 
•n a general way all Souls are in contact with the Body, yet the special 
connection of the body with one individual Soul is due to the Destiny of 
that Soul ; which Destiny determines the exact body fit for the experiences 
m store for that Soul. 

Would it not be simpler to take the Siitra to mean that ‘the connection 
Parems also is due to the Destiny of the Soul to be born of these parents . 
This would be more in keeping with the context. 
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ually related to all the Souls-among whom there woulc 
nothing to distinguish one from the other,—and there being 
nothing in the Earth etc., themselves that would connect them 
with any one Soul, and not with the rest, the Body formed out 
of these would be the common substratum for the pleasure, pain 
and cognition of all the Souls ;—as a matter of fact, however, 
each Body is found to be connected with only one particular 
Soul ; and the only explanation of this restriction is that Karman 
(Destiny) is a cause that brings about the formation of the Body ; 
so that the Karmic residuum of each Soul being restricted to 
itself, it produces a Body fit for being the substratum of the 
experiences of that particular Soul in which the residuum 
subsists, and connects that body with that Soul. Thus it is found 
that just as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the Body, so 
is it also of the connection of that Body with a particular Soul. 
What we mean by ‘connection’ is the relation that each Body 
bears to an individual Soul. 


Sutra 67 

By what has been said in the preceding Sutra the absence 
of universality has been explained [z.e., shown to be impossi¬ 
ble, inexplicable under the Purva-praksa ].* 

BHASYA 

What is called ‘aniyama’, ‘absence of universality’, has been 
explained—by what has been said in the preceding Sutra,—‘just 
as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the Body so is it also 
of the connection of that Body with a particular Soul’,—as 
impossible and inexplicable under the theory that the formation 
of the Body is not due to Destiny.t 


* All the commentaries explain this Sutra as aimed against the follow- 
mg Sahkhya-doctrine :-“The formation of the Body is not due to Destiny ; 
it is due to the functioning of Primordial Matter ; this Primordial Matter, 
through its own inherent activity, independently of Merit, Demerit etc., 
evolves the several products.” 

The Sutra has been rendered according to the explanation provided by 
the Commentators. Would it not be simpler to render it as follows-*What 
has been said disposes of the objection that there could be no restriction as 
to which Soul should have which Body." 

^ t The Tdtparya has adopted the- reading ?Tcf 

STM-W.TJET'M which has been construed as :—qpSTE bEW 
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body formed through destiny 


What does Niyama, ‘Universality’, mean here ? 

A What is cal i ed ‘Universality’ here is the idea that the 
° dy °' f one t Soul « the same as that of all Souls ; so that what is 
meant by ‘ aniyama ’, ‘absence of Universality’, is diversity dis 
tinchon peculiarity,-i.e., the idea that the body of one Soul is 
different from that of another.* 




As a matter of fact, we actually find such diversity or distinc- 
tion in the birth of bodies as (a) one is born in a high family 
another in a low family, ( b ) one is praiseworthy and another 
blameworthy, (c) one is full of diseases while another is free 
rom diseases, (d) one is full-bodied while another is maimed 
( ) ° n , e 18 fuI1 of suff ering while another is full of happiness (/) one 
is endowed with excellent characteristics of man while Mother 
u quite the contrary, (g) one is endowed with good 
while another possesses bad properties (h) one bf ffi P - perties 
another weak sense-organs. [Tires ^he^ cruder dT' ^ 
ordinari 1 , perceptible.] There are several snM 

can t d u V:„"“ T m ," a . b,e n AU th “ d -rai«y in the birth Bodies’ 
(which d ; e Destiny attaching to each individual Soul 
(»h ch determines the character of the Bode into which that 

th'd? 0, ” 8 T bCbOm) - °" tb ' “her hand.’if there were no 
f e Destin ies attaching to individual Souls, (as in- 
am nCm f 1 o C birth 0i the Body ^> then—there being no difference 
ong the Souls themselves, and the Earth and other material 
su stances (as constituting Primordial Matter) being the same in 
a Cases,and there being nothing in these substances to lead to 
ny restriction’^ would come to this that all bodies belong to 

found U tn . As r r Uer ° f faCt ’ however > the of Souls is not 
—__ e so (that is, such as all bodies belong to all Souls). 


purport as i • Iht Tatparya explains the 

Body can be com '7 ^ ° f ^iversaUty-i.,., the fact that no single 

Sutra —-hne h . , n °, a * ^ouls that has been described in the preceding 
thatth f een explained - i - e -> shown to be impossible under the theory 
independo^ationofthe Body i s brought about by material substances 
oependently of any such influence as that of Destiny.’ 

c °mxnoi N bnr a ’‘T ndS f ° r U,liversalit y- ‘he idea of all Souls having a 
°ne hnri ^ ’ Amyama means non-universality, the idea that one Soul has 
body an d another a totally different one-T dtparya. 
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ence the conclusion is that the formation of the Body cannot 
but be due to the influence of Destiny. 

Further, the separation (freedom) of the Soul from the Body 
is also rendered possible by the possibility of the exhaustion of 
Karman (Destiny).* That is to say, when the formation of the 
Body is due to Destiny, it becomes possible for the Soul to be¬ 
come separated (freed) from that body.—“How ?”— Through the 
possibility of the exhaustion of Destiny. It is possible for Destiny 
to be exhausted in the following manner :—Right Knowledge 
having destroyed Illusion, the person becomes free from all 
attachment,—he commits no further deeds, by body, speech, or 
mind, which could lead to his re-birth ; so that there is no further 
accumulation of Destiny ; and all past accumulation becomes 
exhausted by his passing through the experiences resulting there¬ 
from ; thus (in the absence of Destiny) there being nothing 
to bring about a further Body, when the present Body falls off, 
no further Body is formed, and hence there is no further 
bondage (for that Soul). If the formation of the Body were 
not due to Destiny, as of the material substance (Primordial 
Matter) itself there can be no destruction,—there would be 
possibility of the Soul ever becoming freed from the Body. 


no 


Sutra 68 

t If it be asserted that—“the formation of the Body is 
due to ‘adrsta’ [(a) non-perception’, or (b) unseen quality] ’’ 

* This appears as Sutra in the Viz. text. But no such Sutra is 
found in the Nyayasuci-nibandha, nor in Sutra Mss, C and D, nor in Visva- 
natha’s Vrtti. 

t The Viz. text, as also the Nydyasucinibandha, includes this clause 
also under the Sutra- But neither Visvanatha nor any Sutra Ms. reads the 
Sutra so ; according to these the form of the Sutra is simply ‘punastatpra- 
sango ’ pavarge’ . But from the Bhasya below it is clear that the text of the 
Sutra is as translated. 

The Vdrtika and the Tatparya explain this objection as proceeding from 
the Sdnkhya (A). I he Bhasya latter on, P. 191, L. 10, offers another 
explanation, whereby the objection is represented as coming from the Jaina 

(B). , . . . 

The Tatparya has explained the term 'Adrsta’ of the Sutra,—which the 
Bhasya says, is synonymous here with ‘ adarsana’, non-perception,—to mean 
the non-perception of such objects of enjoyment as Sound and the like, as 
aUo the non-perception of the distinction between Soul and Matter. 
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[our answer is that] in that case, even after fins 
there would be likelihood of a Body being produced. 


bhasya 


[A] “It is adars ana, ‘non-perception’, that is spoken of as 
adrsta, (in the Sutra). As a matter of fact, the formation of the 
Body is brought about by ‘non-perception’. That is, as long as 
the Body has not been formed, the perceiver, being without 
a receptable (abode), cannot perceive things ; the things to be 
perceived by him being of two kinds— (a) the object (Sound, Taste, 
Odour etc.) and the diversity or difference between the Unmani¬ 
fested (Primordial Matter) and the Soul ;—and it is (in view 
of this ‘non-perception’, and) for this purpose (of accomplishing 
the perception of these two kinds of things) that the Body is 
brought into existence. Hence when the said perception (of 
both kinds of things) has been accomplished, the material sub¬ 
stances have done all they had to do (in connection with that 
perceiving Soul) and consequently do not produce any other 
Body for him ; and in this manner the ‘separation from Body’ 
becomes possible. ” 

If you hold the above view, then our answer is that— in that 
case, even after Final Release, there would be likelihood of a fur¬ 
ther Body being bom. That is, there would be likelihood of another 
Body being produced for that Soul. According to you, there is 
one ‘non-perception’— i.e., impossibility of perception—while the 
Body has not been formed ; and there is ‘impossibility of percep¬ 
tion’ after the Body has ceased to exist,—which also is another 
‘non-perception’ and between these two ‘non-perceptions' 
there is no difference ; so that, even after Final Release, inas¬ 
much as ‘non-perception’ [which, according to you, is the sole 
cause of the production of the Body] would be there, there would 
be every likelihood of another Body being produced. 

“But the fact of the purpose of the Body-production having 
been accomplished forms the point of difference (between the two 
‘non-perceptions’).”*' 

This cannot be right; because, as a matter of fact, we find 
production or accomplishment as well as non-accomplishment. 


* This is sometimes printed as Sutra. But no such Sutra is found 
anywhere. 


N. B. 26 
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hat is, if what you mean to urge is that— 1 When perception (of 
ordinary things, and of the difference between Soul and Matter) 
has been accomplished, the material substances have their pur¬ 
pose fulfilled, and as. such, do not go to form another Body ; and 
this forms the point of difference [wherein one kind of ‘non-per¬ 
ception’, that due to the cessation of the Body upon Final 
Release, differs from the other kind of ‘non-perception’, that due 
to the non-existence of the Body, before it has been produced!,’’ 
—then, our answer is that this cannot be right ; because we find 
production on accomplishment as well as on non-accomplishment; 
that is, as a matter of fact, we find that Bodies are produced again 
and again (for the non-released Soul), even though the material 


substances have their purpose fulfilled by the Soul’s perception of 
the things of the world ; and inasmuch as the Bodies produced 
again and again do not (always) bring about the perception of 
difference between Soul and Matter (which is the only purpose 
left to be accomplished for the Soul by these subsequent bodies), 
the production of all these bodies must be regarded as purposeless. 

From all this it is clear that, under the theory that the 
creation of things is not due to Destiny, the formation of the 
Body cannot be regarded as being for the purposes of ‘Perception’; 
while under the theory that the said creation is due to Destiny, 
the formation of the Body can be rightly regarded as being for 
the purposes of ‘Perception’; as (under this latter theory) ‘Per¬ 
ception’ consists in experience, which is the result of deeds done 
(i.e. Destiny). 


[B] The clause ‘ tadadrstakaritam’ may be taken as repre¬ 
senting the theory of other philosophers “ Adrsta is the name 
of a particular quality of Atoms, which brings about action or 
movement (vibration) ; it is when urged by this quality that the 
Atoms combine and bring about the Body ; whereupon this Body 
is entered by the Mind, which also is urged to it by its own 
quality of ‘Adrsta’-, and when the Body has become entered by 
the Mind then the Perceiver begins to have his perceptions.” 

The answer to this theory also is that— there is likelihood of 
another Body being produced ’—since the Mind is not destroyed ; 


that is, even after Final Release, there would be likelihood of a 
further Body being produced, as ‘Adrsta’, the quality of Atoms, 
is indestructible (and hence persists even after Release). 
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There should be no severance of connection,—this being 
due to the action of Mind* * * § 


BHASYA 

[ Another objection against the Jaina view, referred to in 
the latter part of the Bhasya on Su. 68 ] 

If the Mind enters (into the Body) by : virtue of ‘adrsta’, the 
Unseen Quality of the Mind, there should be ’-no severance of 
connection (between the Mind and the Body). For under this 
view,t to what could the moving out of the Mind from the Body 
be due ? Under our theory the Jsaid moving out (of the Mind 
from the Body, at death) is due to the fact that one set of 
Karmic Residuum (to which the dead Body owed its existence) 
having been exhausted, another set of Karmic residuum (to which 
the next Body would be due) sets up its fruition.§ “The moving 
out of the Mind would be due to the unseen quality (Adrsta); 
that same unseen quality which has been the cause of entrance 
(of the Mind into the Body) will also be the cause of its exit.” 
This cannot be right ; for one and the same thing cannot be 
the cause of both life (which is what the entrance of Mind means) 
and death (which is what is meant by the Mind’s exit) ; accord¬ 
ing to your view the same Unseen Quality would be the cause 
of both life and death ; and this is absurd. 


Sutra 70 


Inasmuch as Death would not be possible, the Body 
should have to be regarded as ever-lasting. 


BHASYA 

When, on the experiencing of the fruits (of all deeds) there 
is exhaustion of Karmic residuum and the Body falls off, it is 
called ‘death’ ; and under the influence of another Karmic 
residuum there is ‘rebirth’. Now, if the formation of the Body 

* This Sutra is not found in the Puri Sutra Ms., it is found everywhere 

else. 

t is better than 

§ clAf .—These words, found in some editions, 

have no connection with the present context. They are not found in the 
Puri Mss., nor in any other manuscript save one. 
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_re due to the material substances themselves, independently 

of Destiny, what would that be the exhaustion whereof could 
lead to the fall of the Body, which is . called ‘death’ ? And 
there being no death, we understand that the Body should have 
to he regarded as ever-lasting. For if Death were due to mere 
chance, (and not to a specific cause relating specifically to the 
individual), then there could be no difference in the manner 
of death (in several persons).* * * § 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent,—with a view to criticise what has been urged 
against him, to the effect that ‘there would be likelihood of 
another Body being produced’ (Su. 68),—argues as follows ;— 

Sutra 'll 

“It would be like the eternality of the dark colour of the 
Atom.’’t 

BHASYA 


“Just as the dark colour of the Atom (of Clay) is eternal, and 
yet when it is obstructed (set aside) by fire-contact (in baking), 
it does not appear again,—in the same manner the Body, though 
formed by the Unseen Quality (of the Atoms), would not appear 
again, after Final Release.” 

Sutra 72 

That cannot be ; as this would involve (A) the admission 
of what is not supported (by reasoning or fact)§ [ (B) or, the 
accruing of what is not earned. ] 

BHASYA 


(A) The instance cited (in Su. 71) cannot be right;— 
“Why ?”— Because this would involve the admission of what is not 
supported. The term ‘supported’ stands for not compatible with 


* Some persons die in the womb, some as soon as they are born, and 
so forth. If death were not the effect of a specific cause, it should be either 
eternal, like Akasa, or an absolute non-entity, like the sky-lotus.— Tdtparya. 

f This Sutra, though not found in Sutra Ms. C, is found everywhere 

else. 

§ The Tdtparya .construes the Sutra thus :—Pramdrtena avi$ayihrtam 

• akrtam’ pratyuta pratyahsagamaviruddham—tasya ‘abhydgamah’ abhyupa- 

gamah tatprasangat. This is the interpetation that has been adopted in the 
translation ; as also a second interpretation (B), put forward in the Bhdsya. 
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right Cognition ; the ‘abhySgama’ of that means its acceptance, 
avowal ; the meaning thus is that he who believes what has been 
said (in Su. 71) would be avowing what is incompatible with all 
right notion. Hence the instance cited cannot be right ; since 
what is asserted is neither perceptible, nor cognisable by infer¬ 
ence. Thus what the Sutra (72) urges is the fact that what has 
been cited by the Opponent is something still to be proved. 


(B) Or, the Sutra may be explained to mean that— That 
cannot be, as this would involve the accruing of what is not earned. 
A person who, on the basis of the example of the Dark Colour 
of the Atom, seeks to support the view that the formation of the 
Body is not due to Destiny, draws upon himself the incongruity 
of the accruing of the unearned. That is, the theory would involve 
the contingency that pleasure and pain accrues to the man with¬ 
out his having done the acts leading up to that pleasure and pain, 
if, in answer to this, you say yes, be it so” ;—then our answer 
is that this would be contrary (a) to Perception, ( b ) to Inference 
and (c) to Scripture. 


(a) To perception it would be contrary in the following 
manner:—That the Pleasure and Pain experienced by each 
individual Sou! is distinct is a fact perceptible to all persons. 
‘‘What is the distinction ? ” The distinctions are such as strong 
and weak, belated and quick, diverse and uniform, and so forth. 
(Under the Opponent’s theory) there can be no speciality in the 
causes bringing pleasure and pain to each individual Soul sepa¬ 
rately ; and unless there is some speciality in the cause there 
can be none in the effect. If, on the other hand, the advent of 
pleasure and pain is due to Destiny, — inasmuch as it is possible 

(a) for the acts of diverse personalities to be strong or weak etc., 

(b) for their Karmic residuum to be correspondingly more or 
less potent, and (c) for their acts to be of diverse or uniform 
character, — it is only right that there should be a corresponding 
distinction in the Pleasure and Pain resulting from those acts. 
And since no such distinction in the cause would be possible on 
the theory of the Opponent, there should be no distinction 
in the resultant Pleasure and Pain : —and this would be in¬ 
compatible with (contrary to) a fact known by Perception. 
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The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Inference 
in the following manner:—The distribution of Pleasure and 
Pain among persons is found to follow from the distribution 
of their qualities ; e.g. when an intelligent person, having 
recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a certain 
means, desires that pleasure, he makes an effort to obtain that 
means, and thereby obtains that pleasure ; and he does not obtain 
it otherwise [ i.e. if he does not put forth the said effort ];— 
similarly, when a person, having recognised a certain pain as 
brought about by a certain means, desires to aovid that Pain, 
he makes an effort to avoid that means, and thereby avoids that 
pain ; and not otherwise. Now in the case in question, we find 
that there are certain pleasures and pains that accrue to a 
person without any effort on his part [ such for instance as the 
sufferings due to a mis-shaped body]; and on the strength 
of the well-known facts just mentioned, we infer that the distri¬ 
bution of these pleasures and pains also must be due to some 
other quality of the intelligent being (if not his direct effort) 

[ and this other quality is Merit-Demerit constituting the 
person’s Destiny]. This inference would be contradicted if the 
accruing of pleasure and pain were held to be not due to Destiny. 
The said ‘other quality’ (Merit-Demerit), being imperceptible, is 
called ‘adrsta’ (Unseen Force, Destiny), and since the time of its 
fruition is not definitely fixed, it is regarded as indefinite ;* 
while Apprehension and the other qualities of the Soul are per¬ 
ceptible and evanescent. 



(c) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner :—There are several Scriptures written 
by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those sages, in 
regard to the performance and avoidance of actions ; and the 
effect of such instruction we find in the shape of activities of 
men consisting of performance in due accordance with their 
respective castes and conditions of life, as also in the shape of 
cessation from activity, consisting of avoidance of action. Both 


* We have translated the reading avyavasthitam ; though to keep up 
the contrast with the ‘evanescence of Buddhi, spoken of in the next 
sentence, 'vyavastkitam’, 'permanent, ‘lasting’, would appear to be the 
better reading. 
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bse kinds of action, good and evil, would be impossible, under 
the philosophy of the Purvapaksin ; so that this philosophy is 
contrary to the view (in consonance with Scriptures) that the 
accruing of pleasure and pain to persons is due to Destiny. 


Thus the conclusion is that the doctrine—that the forma¬ 
tion of the Body is not due to Destiny, and the accruing of 
Pleasure and Pain is not due to Destiny”—is clearly wrong and 
is'maintained only by the worst sinners. 


Thus ends the Bhasya on Adhyaya III. 
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DISCOURSE IV 
DAILY LESSON I 
Section (1) 

Sutras 1—2 

General Examination of Activity and Defect. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After Mind it is the turn of Activity to be examined.* All 
that has been said in course of the Examination of the Body as 
the receptacle of Merit and Demerit may be regarded as consti¬ 
tuting the Examination of Activity ;—this is what is asserted in 
the following Sutra. 



* The Third Discourse has dealt with the first six of the twelve 
‘objects of cognition’ mentioned in Su. 1-1-9 ; these six—Soul, Body, Sense- 
organs, Things perceived. Apprehension and Mind—being the causes of the 
remaining six—Activity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain and Release - 
these are the effects of the former six. [This is what constitutes the connec¬ 
tion between Discourses III and IV.] In the First Daily Lesson we have 
the examination of the six ‘objects’; and in the Second we have the Exami¬ 
nation of the Highest Cognition, the Right Knowledge, (that leads directly 
to Release).— Parisuddhi. 

V ardhamana adds—Another connection between the end of Adhyaya III 
and the beginning of Adhyaya IV, consists in the fact that among the 
Objects mentioned in Su. 1-1-9, it is‘Activity’ whose mention follows that 
of‘Mind’; hence it is only natural that the ‘examination’ also of Activity 
should follow that of Mind. 

Vardhamana raises a further question—According to the rule laid down 
by the Bhasya, the ‘examination’ of a subject must be preceded by its 
‘mention’and‘definition’; and as ‘Right Knowledge’ has nowhere been 
mentioned, there can be no justification for its examination in the second 
Daily Lesson of Adh. IV. The answer is that ‘Right-Cognition’ has been 
actually mentioned in Su. 1-1-1, where it is mentioned as leading to the 
Highest Good of Man ; and further, to justify an ‘examination’, it is not 

necessary to directly mention a subject; for we find the Sutras examining 
several subjects that are connected only remotely with the subjects mentioned. 
Another question that arises is—since Right Knowledge is the precursor of 
Release, it should have been dealt with beforehand. The answer to this is 
that a full account of Right Knowledge demands a previous account of the 
objects of that knowledge ; it is for this reason that Right Knowledge has 
been dealt with ajter all other subjects have been dealt with. 

408 
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ACTIVITY AND DEFECT 

Sutra 1 



As Activity has been defined —so has it been examined.* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It might be urged that after ‘Activity’, there rshould follow 
the Examination of ‘Defects’ ; hence the Sutra adds— 


Sutra 2 


So also have the Defects 

BHASYA 

been examined. (A) Inasmuch as they subsist in the same 
substratum as Apprehension, Defects are regarded as the quali¬ 
ties of the Soul;—(B) inasmuch as they are the source of Activity 

and as they have the power of bringing about re-birth, they are 

regarded as the cause of ‘ Samsara ’, ‘Birth-Rebirths’; and since 
this (series of births and re-births) is beginningless, Defects 
are regarded as operating! in a continuous series.§ Wrong 
Knowledge ceases when Right Knowledge is attained ; and on the 
cessation of Wrong Knowledge, the whole series of Affections 
and Aversions drop off ; whereupon follows Final Release ; and 
from this it is clear that Defects (i.e., Wrong Knowledge, Affec- 


* Activity has been defined under Su. 1-1-17 as the 'Operation of 
Speech, of Mind and of Body’; and this may be regarded as its -exami- 

natl °These°v.'ords—‘so has it he,,, e*™.W-are according to *»" 
to be supplied to complete the Sutra. Visvanatha has taken ,™ tIO “ 
this: — ' 1 It is not right to supply these words to the Sutra ; for if 1 this is done 
then the word Hatha', ‘so', required as the necessary ^relation . 

•as', of the Sutra (1), having already been thus supp .ed, there would be 

no syntactical connection between Sutras (1) and (2). Hence the right 
way to construe is to take both Sutras together, the meaning being- just, as 
Activity is as has been defined, so is Defect also as it has been defined • 
This construction is perhaps better ; but there is no point in e 
criticism of the Bhasya-interpretation ; for there is nothing wrong in con¬ 
struing the single •yathd' of Su. (1) with two ‘tathds'- one supplied by the 
Bhdsya and the other occurring in Su. (2). . 

'+ The right reading ‘pravartante’ is supplied by lun Ms. a. 

§ Defects are due to the contemplation of desirab e an wn^e 

things ; hence like Apprehension they must be qualities o ’ . h 

qualities of the Soul they must proceed "£»£££ JSSrfon of 
is the product of the Souls quality, Effort. 

4 Defects’ becomes included in that of ‘Activity. 
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'"Trbn etc.) are liable to Appearance and Disappearance ;—all this 
in connection with Defects has already been explained (under 
Sutras 1-1-2 and 3-1-25). 

End of Section ( 1 ) 

Section (2)* 


Sutras 3-9 

Defects divided into three Groups. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question :—It has been said in Su. 1 — 1—18 that Defects 
have inciting (causing activity) as their distinguishing feature ; 
now the feelings of Pride, Jealousy, Envy, Suspicion, Selfishness 
and the like are all characterised by the said distinguishing fea¬ 
ture ; under the circumstances, why are not these enumerated 
by name ? 

The answer to this is supplied by the following Sutra: 

Sutra 3 

There are three Groups of Defects [all being 'included 
under] Desire, Hatred and Illusion, which are distinct from 
one another. 


BHASYA 

Of Defects there are three groups, three types ; (I) The 
Desire-type— under which are included Love (for the other sex), 
Selfishness, Longing for acquiring, in a lawful manner, what be¬ 
longs to another, Hankering (for Rebirth) and Greed (desire for 
obtaining, in an unlawful manner, what belongs to another); 
(II) The H atred-type-under which are included Anger, Jealousy, 
Envy, Malice, and Resentment ;—(III) The Illusion-type- under 
which are included Error, Suspicion, Pride, and Negligence. Thus, 

* Vardhamana remarks—Sutra 2 having dealt with Defects, it would 
appear reasonable to regard„Sutra 3 et seq as continuing the same section. So 
that the proper arrangement would be to put Su. (1) alone under Section I, 
dealing with‘Activity’, and Sutras 2 to 9 under Section II dealing with 
Defects. But to this arrangement there would be the objection that only one 

Sutra, the first, would form a‘Section’ which is not right; as a ‘Section’ 
must consist of several Sutras. Hence the best explanation is that under 
Section I we have the treatment of ‘Defects’ only in a general way, and that 
too. as a side-issue, as something connected with Activity ; while under 
Section II we have the detailed treatment of Defects’. 
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since all defects are included under-one or the other of these 
three groups, they are not described individually. 

Objection— ‘ Since all have the same distinguishing feature 
(of causing activity), it is not right to divide them under three 
groups. ” 

Answer : —The division into three groups is certainly right, 
since ‘ Desire ’, ‘ Hatred ’ and ‘ Illusion ’ are distinct from one 
another [though all are causes of activity, yet each has a distinc¬ 
tive character of its own] ; e.g., Desire is characterised by 
attachment, ‘ Hatred ’ is characterised by aversion (intolerance), 
and ‘ Illusion ’ is characterised by wrong notion ; this fact is 
realised by every man in his own experience : every conscious 
person knows when Love appears, when he has the feeling that 
‘ the quality of Love has appeared in my Soul ’ ; he also 
recognises the absence of Love, when he has the feeling ‘ the 
quality of Love is not present in my Soul ’ : and similarly with 
the other two. As for the feelings of Pride and the rest, these 
are all found to be included under one or other of these three 
groups : and hence they have not been mentioned separately. 


Sutra 4 

[Objection ]—“What is asserted is not right ; because all 
three have one and the same thing for their antithesis.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

‘‘Desire and the rest cannot be regarded as distinct from one 
another Why ?— Because they have one and the same thing for 
their antithesis ; all three have one and the same thing for their 
antithesis—viz.: that which is known under the names ‘tattvajha- 
nam’, ‘knowledge of truth’, ‘samyanmatih’, ‘right knowledge’, 
‘ aryaprajna , ‘truthful cognition’, ‘sambodhah’, right apprehen¬ 
sion.’ ” 

Sutra 5 

[Answer ]—The reason put forward is not valid, as there 
is no invariable concomitance. 

BHASYA 

The Dark Colour and several such properties of Clay have 
the same antithesis in the form of ‘fire-contact’, and there are 
other qualities of it, which, being brought about by baking, have 
one and the same source ; — 
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Sutra 6 



of these. Illusion is the worser evil ; each of these three 
being distinct—as for one who is not under Illusion the 
others do not appear. 


BHASYA 


Illusion is an evil; it is spoken of as the ‘worser evil’, by 
taking the three two at a time.* “Why is Illusion the ‘worser 
evil’ ?” Because for one who is not under illusion the others do not 
appear, —i.e. unless one is affected by Illusion, Desire and Hatred 
do not appear; and when a man has become influenced by 
Illusion, one or the other (of the other two) appear in accordance 
with the man’s notions;+ when the man’s impressions in 
regard to a thing are attractive (such as create attachment), they 
produce in him Desire (for that thing) ; while when his notions 
are repulsive (such as create aversion), they produce Hatred. 
Both these notions are nothing other than ‘Illusion’, which 
consists of wrong notion. Thus it is that Desire and Hatred 
have their source in Illusion. When Illusion is destroyed by 
Right Knowledge, both Desire and Hatred cease to appear ; this 
is what accounts for their having one and the same thing for 
their antithesis. It is with a view to these facts that it has been 
explained under Su. 1. 1.2. that, after True Knowledge ‘there is a 
cessation of each member of the following series—Pain, Birth, 
Activity, Defect, and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which 
follows bringing the annihilation of that which precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to the Highest Good . 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Objection :—“ If what is said in Su. 6 is true, then there 
arises the following difficulty :— 


* Because the term ‘ paplyan ’ is in the comparative degree, it follows 
that what is meant is that, as between Illusion and Desire, and Illusion and 
Hatred, Illusion is the ‘worser evil’. 

•f What is spoken of ‘Sankalpa , ‘Notions’ is the remembrance, under 
Illusion, of a certain thing as bringing pleasure, and that of another thing, 
as bringing pain— Tatparya. 
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“Inasmuch as (between Illusion and the other two) there 
is the relation of cause and effect, it follows that illusion is 
something different from the ‘Defects 


bhasya 

“ The effect is always different from the cause: hence if 
Illusion is the cause of the Defects (Desire and Hatred), it cannot 
itself be a ‘ Defect’. 

Sutra 8 

[Answer] —That is not so ; as Illusion is included under 
the definition of ‘Defects’. 

bhasya 

Defects having been defined as those that have ‘ causing 
activity ’ for their distinguishing feature —Illusion becomes includ¬ 
ed, by this definition, under‘Defect’. 

Sutra 9 

Further, since it is quite possible for things belonging to 
the same class to bear among themselves the relation of cause 
and effect, the objection (in Su. 7) has no force. 

BHASYA 

Among substances, as well as qualities, belonging to the 
same class, it is found that they bear to one another various kinds 
of causal relation. 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 

Sutra 10-31 

Examination of ‘ Rebirth ' 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After ‘ Defects ’ comes ‘ Rebirth ’.* In regard to this the 
following objection is raised :— There can be no such thing as 

* The doubt in regard to 'Rebirth’ is as to its belonging to the Soul, 
or to Apprehension, or to the Body—says the Tatparya. To this form of 
Doubt, the objection is raised in Vardhamana’s ‘Prakaia’ that,^ it having 
been already determined under Su. 1-1-19 that Rebirth is of the Soul, there 
can be no room for such a doubt. The answer given is that from the defini¬ 
tion provided under Su. 1-1-19, ‘Rebirth’ appears to consist in death and 
birth ; hence the further question naturally arises—‘How can death and birth 
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irth, as the Soul is eternal : and no eternal thing is 
ound to be born or to die : so that the Soul being eternal, there 
is no possibility of Birth and Death : and yet it is only these two 
that constitute ‘Rebirth’ ? ”* 

On this point we have the following statement of the esta¬ 
blished conclusion :— 


Sutra 10 

Rebirth is possible only becauee the Soul is eternal. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, it is the eternal Soul that ‘ departs ’ 
( praiti ),—i.e. abandons the former body, dies,—and having 
‘ departed ’ ( pretya ), i.e., having abandoned the former body, 
‘comes’ (. bhavati) —i.e. is born, takes up another body ; and it is 
these two ( departing — coming) that have been spoken of as 
‘Rebirth’, ‘ Pretya-bhava', under the Sutra—‘Rebirth consists in 
being born again’ (Su. 1-1-19); so that what is meant (by Rebirth 
‘belonging to the Soul’) is that it abandons the previous body and 
takes up another ; and this is possible only when the Soul is 
eternal. On the other hand, he, for whom ‘Rebirth’ consists of 
the ‘birth of one entity and destruction of another entity 
would be faced with the absurdity that one entity would be de¬ 
prived of the fruiis of his deeds, while another would be saddled 
with the fruits of acts not done by him.f And further, under 

belong to the Soul, which, being eternal, cannot die or be born ?’ And the 
most fitting occasion for dealing with this question is that when the 'exami¬ 
nation’ of ‘Rebirth' is taken up. Vardhamana also suggests another answer 
as offered by ‘others’ :—The Purvapaksin imposes upon the Naiydyika the 
view that ‘Rebirth’ consists of ‘destruction and production’, and then raises 
the doubt and the objection against the view that ‘Rebirth’ belongs to the 
Soul; and instead of urging the objection in this form, the Purvapaksin (in 
the Bkasya) starts off with the Naiyayika view that Rebirth is something 
belonging to the Soul, and then goes on to say that such Rebirth is not 
possible ; as it is not possible for any such thing to belong to the Soul. 

* 1 hus Rebirth, is impossible under the theory of the Naiydyika ; 

though it is quite compatible with the theory of the Bauddha, according to 
whom all these are evanescent, undergoing destruction every moment. 

t 1 he entity that does the act is destroyed immediately afterwards; 
the entity that is subsequently born, at the time when the fruit of the said 
act appears, is a totally different being ; so that while the latter is saddled 
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heory that there are causes bringing about destruction (of 
e Being in the body), the teachings of the sages would be 
entirely useless [as the Being to whom the teachings are 
imparted cannot live long enough to profit by them].* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question —“In what manner does the production of things 
come about ?”f 


Sutra 11 

[/Insider]—The (production) of perceptiblef things is from 
perceptible! things ; as is clearly proved by Perception. 

The question being—“in what manner, and from what sort 
of material cause is the perceptible thing, such as the Body, 
produced ?”—the answer is that, ‘from perceptible things', known 
as ‘material substances’—i.e. from Earth and the other material 
substances, in their extremely subtle eternal forms—is produced 
the perceptible thing , i.e., the ordinarily known Substances (Earth 
etc. in their gross form), which appear in the form of the 
Body, the Sense-organs, the Objects and their appurtenances. 

v> ith the fruit of the acts not done by him, the former becomes deprived 
of the fruit of those acts done by himself. Under the view that the eternal 
Soul is re-born, it is the same Soul that does the act and experiences its 
effects, 

* According to the Naiyayika, on the other hand, the real Being, Soul, 
being everlasting, persists from life to life ; and its birth and death consist 
respectively, in its becoming connected, and disconnected, with a Body, a 
set of Sense-organs, Intellect and Sensation. 

t It is not easy to perceive the connection of this question with 
‘Rebirth’, the subject-matter of the Section. The ‘production’ questioned 
about now, is the coming into existence of material objects ; and the only 
connection possible would be that, the Bhdfya having declared that ‘Rebirth’ 
does not consist of ‘destruction and production’, it becomes necessary to 
determine the exact nature of ‘production’, and then to shorv that it is not 
possible for the non-material substance Soul ; and hence in the term 
’pretyabhava’, ‘Rebirth’, 'bhdva, ‘birth’ cannot mean'production’. 

Visvanatha takes it as introduced for the purpose of bringing forward 
the various theories in regard to the ‘production’ of the Body. 

§ The term ‘ vyakta ’ stands, according to the Vdrtika, for that which is 
endowed with the conditions of perceptibility, i.e. anything endowed with 
such perceptible qualities as Colour and the rest. Hence the word ’vyaktaf’ 
takes in the Atoms also, which are endowed with the qualities of Colour etc. 
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e term ‘ vyakta ’, ‘perceptible’, stands for what is cognisable 
means of the Sense-organs ; and by reason of similarity to this 
‘perceptible’ thing, its cause also is called ‘vyakta , ‘perceptible’. 


“ What is the similarity ? ” 

The similarity (between the perceptible thing and its 
cause) consists in the presence of Colour and other qualities. 
Hence the meaning of the Sutra is that—‘ out of the eternal 
substances, Earth etc., which are endowed with the qualities 
of Colour etc., are produced the Body and such other things, 
which are endowed with the qualities of Colour etc.’ 

[That this is so] is clearly proved by Perception. We actually 
see that out of such substances as Clay and the like which are 
endowed with the qualities of Colour and the rest, are produced 
objects of the same kind (i.e., possessed of the qualities of Colour 
etc.) ;—and from this fact (perceived in connection with visible 
Objects) we infer the same in connection with invisible things 
also ; that is, in the case of the Clay etc., we find that the pre¬ 
sence of Colour and other qualities is common to the material 
cause as well as its product ; and from this we deduce the same 
in regard to the causal nature of the eternal super-sensuous 
things (Atoms) also. 


Sutra 12 


[ Objection ]—“What is asserted is not true ; as the Jar is 
not produced out of the Jar.” 

bhasya 

“This also is a perceptible fact that the ‘perceptible’ Jar is 
never found to be produced out of the ‘perceptible’ Jar ; hence, 
as we do not see the ‘perceptible’ thing being produced out of the 
‘perceptible’ thing, it follows that the cause (of the production) 
of the ‘perceptible’ (Body etc.) is not a ‘perceptible’ thing.” 

Sutra 13 

[A nswer] —Inasmuch as the Jar is actually produced out 
of a ‘perceptible’ substance, the objection has no force. 

bhasya 

We do not say that everything is the cause of everything ; 
what we do say is that whatever ‘perceptible’ thing is produced, 
it is produced out of a similar (i.e., perceptible ) thing ; and the 
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substance Clay, which is called ‘potsherd’, out of which the Jar 
is produced, is ‘perceptible’. One who would deny such a patent 
fact could never be argued with by any person. 

The truth of the matter is as we have described. 

End of Section (3) 

Section (4) 

Sutra 14—18 

Examination of the Theory that the Things of the World are 
produced out of the Void. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We now proceed to show up the views of philosophers (of 
several schools)—* 

Sutra 14 

“Entities are produced out of Negation ; as no object 
comes into existence without having destroyed (its cause).” 

BHASYA 

One theory is that the entity is produced out of negation ;— 
Why ?—Because things are produced only after having destroyed 
(something) ; e.g. the sprout is produced only after the seed has 
been destroyed ; and not till the seed is destroyed. If the 
destruction of the seed ’ were not the cause of the sprout, then 
it would be possible for the sprout, to come into existence even 
without destroying the seed.”f 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


The answer to the above is given in the following Sutra :— 

* The Parisuddhi calls Sections 4-11 ' Aupodghdtika’ , ‘Introductory’, or 
(more correctly) ‘Supplementary’, to the Section putting forward the theory 
that perceptible things are produced out of perceptible things’. 

It is interesting to note that the purely thcittic doctrine of God having 
created the world has been put by Gautama among these ‘views’ held 
apparently by other people. It is in view of this that the Vdrtika has 
remarked that the Author of the Sutra has put forward these various 
views of doctrines here ;—‘some of these are set forth for being criticised, 
and others are put up as accepted’. The Tatparya, the Parisuddhi and the 
Prakdsa however do not admit this view. (See below. Note on Sec. 5.) 

■j* Whenever an object is produced, its production is always preceded 
by the destruction of its material cause. Hence «verv object has for its 
cause this Destruction, and Destruction is a form of negation. 

N. B. 27 
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Sutra 15 

The reasoning put forward is unsound ; as it involves 
self-contradiction. 

BHASYA 


The premiss—‘because there is no production without des¬ 
truction’—is unsound ; as it involves self-contradiction. That 
which destroys (the cause) cannot be said to come into existence 
after that destruction ; since it must, have been already in exist¬ 
ence [in order to be able to destroy the cause ; that which is it¬ 
self non-existent cannot destroy anything] ; and that which 
comes into existence (after destruction of the cause) was not in 
existence before, and being non-existent, it could not destroy the 
cause [consequently the assertion that ‘ the thing comes into 
existence after destroying the cause’ is self-contradictory]. 


Sutra 16 


[Not comprehending the purport of the Siddhantins argument, 
in Su. 15 the Nihilist says]— 

“ What has been urged is not right ; for, as a matter of 
fact, words denoting the case-relations are applied to past as 
well as future things.” 

BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—“ As a matter of fact words denoting 
the case-relations are used in regard to past as well as future 
things , e.g. ‘ the son shall be born ’, [where the future son is in 
the Nominative case ],—‘he rejoices at the son to be born’, [where 
the future son is in the Accusative Case],- — he appoints the name 
of the son to be born ’ [where the future son is in the Genitive 
case].—‘the Jar existed’ [where the past Jar is in the Nominative 
case],—‘he is sorry for the broken Jar’ [where the past Jar is in 
the Accusative case],—‘ these postherds are of the broken Jar ’ 
[where the past Jar is in the Genitive case]*—Sons, not being 
born, are a source of anxiety, to the old Father,* [where the fu¬ 
ture son is in the Nominative case] ;—we find several instances 
of such secondary (figurative) usage. ‘ What is the primary basis 
of this secondary usage ?’ Immediate sequence is the primary 
basis : and on this basis of immediate sequence’, what the ex- 
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_ t _ion ‘comes into existence after having destroyed’ means is' 

that ‘ when go ing to come into existence, the sprout destroys the 
seed’; and the Nominative character (of the Sprout, not yet 
born) is purely secondary (or figurative).” 


Sutra 17 

[/Insurer]—[Even so] the view put forth cannot be 
accepted ; because as a matter of fact there is no production 
out of things destroyed. 

BHASYA 


As a matter of fact, the Sprout is not produced ;out of the 
destroyed seed. Hence it is not true that “Entities are produced 
out of negation” (as alleged in Su. 14).* 

Sutra 18 


In so far as ‘Sequence’ is mentioned,—this we do not 
deny. 


BHASYA 

The fact that the ‘coming into existence’ (of the sprout) is 
preceded by the ‘destruction’ (of the seed) constitutes their 
sequence’ ; and in so far as this ‘sequence’ has been put forward 
(by the Opponent) as the reason (probans) for the proposition 
that “Entities are produced out of negation” ;—this ‘sequence’ 
we do not deny ; all that we mean is that, when the composition 
of the particles becomes disturbed, the previous combination 
ceases and another combination takes its place ; and it is out of 
this latter combination,—and not out of negation that the next 
substance is produced. What happens is that the component 
particles of the Seed have aroused within them a certain vibration 
by reason of some (unknown) cause,—whereupon they abandon 
their previous combination and take upon another ; and it is 
from this latter combination that the sprout is produced; in fact 

* If the'destruction of the seed’were the cause of the birth of the 
sprout,—then, how is it that we find no sprout appearing when the seed is 
broken up into pieces by the hammer, and the disruptured component 
pieces do not form another composite ? And how is it that the sprout appears 
only when the disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh oomposite 
formed out of its disjointed component pieces ? These facts clearly show 
that the birth of the sprout does not arise out of the ‘destruction’ of the seed 
•— Tdtparya. 
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A^eactually see that the ‘particles of the seed’ and their com¬ 
position’ constitute the causes of the production of the Sprout ; 
and unless the previous combination has been destroyed, it is 
not possible for another combination to come into existence 
this is all that constitutes the ‘sequence’ between ‘Destruction’ 
and ‘coming into existence’;—but this cannot prove that 
“Entities are produced out of Negation” (as alleged by the 
Purvapaksin) . And inasmuch as, for the production of the sprout 
there is no other cause except the component particles of the 
seed, it is only right that the seed should be admitted as the 
cause of the^Sprout.* 

End of Section 4 
Section (5) 

Sutras 19-21 

Examination of the Theory that God is the Cause of the 
Universe .t 


* Because, says the Tatparya, unless the seed is there, the component 
particles of the seed cannot be there. 

t In regard to this Section there is a difference among Commentators. 
According to the Bhdsya, the Vdrtika and Visvanatha, it is meant to pro¬ 
pound the Naiyayika Siddhanta that the Universe has been created by God ; 
and in accordance with this view, Su. 19 puts forward the final Siddhanta. 
Su. 20 puts forward an objection against the Siddhanta and Su. 21 answers 
that objection from the stand-point of the Siddhanta. It is this interpre¬ 
tation that we have adopted in the translation. 

In view, perhaps, of the fact that such an interpretation of the Section 
is inconsistent with the introductory assertion of the previous Bhdsya— 
‘we now proceed to show up the views of philosophers’,—the Tatparya, 
followed by the Parisuddhi and Prakdsa, has taken it as representing the 
criticism of the Vedanta doctrine that “God is the constituent cause of the 
Universe.” By this interpretation Su 19 represents the Vedanta view, 
Su. 20 shows the untenability of that view, and Su. 21 puts forward the 
final Nydya-Siddhdnta that God is the creator, the operative cause, not the 
constituent cause, of the Universe. 

There is also a wider issue involved in this Section. The Commenta¬ 
tors are agreed that the Siddhanta view here put forward is that God is the 
Creator of the Universe. Now the question arises—How is it that this 
cardinal doctrine of the system has been inserted by Gautama as a side-, 
issue ? He has put it forward only among ‘ certain philosophical doctrines”, 
and not as the true doctrine. Nor is it easy to reconcile the doctrine of God 
being the Creator with the view that there is no such thing as ‘beginning of 
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Another philosopher says— 

Sutra 19 

God is the cause ; because we find fruitlessness in the 
actions of Men. 

bhasya 


As a matter of fact, we find that Man, desiring a certain 
thing, does not always obtain the fruit of his desire , hence it 
is inferred that Man’s acquisition of the fruits of his actions 
is dependent upon some other person ; and that Person upon 
whom it is dependent is God ; hence it follows that God is the 
Cause (of the World).* * 


Sutra 20 

[ Objection* ]—“It is not so 5 because as a matter of fact, 
no fruit appears without man’s action.” 


Creation’—as is often found re-iterated by the V artika (e.g. on P. 445 and 
P. 466, Bib. Ind. Ed.) ; if there is no beginning, God may be the Controller, 
the Ruler ; He cannot be the Creator. From the Bhasya also (under Su. 21) 
it seems that God is held to be only the Seer, Knouier, Omniscient, 
All-powerful. 

* According to the Tatparya this Sutra presents the Vedanta view that 
God is the constituent cause of the world ; the Parisuddhi remarks that though 
the Sutra has used the general term ‘cause’, yet it is clear from the context 
that the constituent‘cause’ is meant. Vardhamana —‘From this Purvapaksa 
Sutra it is clear that the purpose of the Section is to refute the Vedanta- 
theory.’ In support of this view is also the fact that the preceding section 
also has dealt with the question of the constituent cause of the world. 

The Vedanta doctrine is thus stated by the Tatparya— “The pheno¬ 
menal world may not have come out of the Void ; it can certainly be 
produced out of Brahman, which becomes modified into the several names 
and forms [i.e. objects and their qualities, says Vardhamana], exactly in the 
same manner as the clay is modified into the Jar etc. 5 or (according to 
other Vedantins) Brahman, through the limitations cast by the beginning¬ 
less Nescience, appears in the form of the several phenomenal substances, 
just as the face appears in several forms, through the limitations of the 
substances in which it becomes reflected. It is this Brahman that is meant 
by the term ‘ISvara’, in the Sutra ’, this term connoting the powers of re. 
flection and action, both of which are present in Brahman alone and not 
in Negation, or in Primordial Matter, or in Atoms. Man himself does not 
possess these powers. But if Man were the ordainer of the World, and 
had the necessary properties of omniscience and omnipotence, then he 
could never undertake an action that would turn out to be futile, fruitless. 
And inasmuch as toe do find the actions of Men turning out fruitless,, see con¬ 
clude that God, —i.e. Brahman—is the Cause of the World. Su. (19) 
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BHASYA 

[Objection ]:—“ If the appearance of fruits (of actions) were 
dependent upon God (entirely), then such fruits could be ac¬ 
complished even without the desire (and action) of man.” 

Sutra 21 

[Answer ]— Inasmnch as it is influenced by Him, there is 
no force in the reason (put forward).! 


<SL 


* According to the Bhasya this Sutra is an objection urged by the 
PurVapaksin, against the Nyaya doctrine stated in Su. 19. According to the 
Tatparya, it is an objection urged by the Siddhantin Naiydyika, against the 
Vedanta doctrine stated in Su. 19. In pursuance of this interpretation, the 
Tatparya introduces this Su. 20 as follows :—It puts forth arguments 
against the Vedanta theory of things evolving or modifying out of Brahman, 
and concludes with the assertion that it is not right to hold that Brahman 
evolves or modifies into the endless phenomenal substances, and as such 
is the constituent cause of things ; though it may be that Brahman or God is 
the operative cause of things and then it goes on to say that in connection 
with the view that God is the operative cause of things, it might be held 
that in creating the world, God is not influenced by any other force and 
it is with a.view to guard against this view that we have Su. 29, which 
shows that God is influenced by the actions of men. 

It may be noted that the roundabout manner in which the Tatparya has 
got to fit in the Sutra to its own interpretation shows that it is, perhaps, not 
what the Sutras really mean ; that is, the Sutras have no bearing upon the 
Vedanta theory at all. 

f The Tatparya, in pursuance of its own interpretation, remarks 
'Having rejected the two theories—(1) that the World is evolved out of 
Brahman, and (2) that God, independent of all other forces, is the Creator 
of the world,-the author of the Sutra now puts forward his own final 
Siddltanta.’ 

According to the Bhafya, this Sutra is only the Naiyayika’s answer to 
the objection urged in Su. 20 ; the sense being that—‘inasmuch as Man’s 
efforts are influenced by God, what has been urged in Su. 20, against the 
view that God is the operative cause of the world, is not a valid reason.’ 

The Nydya-Siddhanta is thus expounded by the Tatparya The World 
has the Atoms for its constituent cause ; and its operative cause is God as 
influenced by Men’s acts ; and these acts also have God for their operative 
cause ; nor is there any incongruity in this ; since even though the carpenter 
is helped and influenced by the axe, yet the axe also is made by him. The 
reason put forward in Su. 20 has no force against the view that the world is 
the work of God as helped by Men’s acts, though it is an effective argument 
against the view that in creating the world, God does not require the help 
of anything outside Himself. 




‘theism’ examined 


— BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, God helps the effort of Man , i. e., 
when Man is trying to obtain a particular fruit,- it is God that 
accomplishes that fruit for him ; when God does not accomplish 
it, Man’s action becomes fruitless -hence since things are thus 
influenced by God, what has been urged to the effect that— 
“ because as a matter of fact no fruit appears without man’s 



action ”—is no reason at all. 

[ The question now arises—What is God ? The Bhasya 
proceeds to answer this question ]—God is a distinct Soul 
endowed with certain qualities ; as a Being of the same kind 
as ‘ Soul ’. He cannot be put under any other category ; hence 
God is defined as a particular Soul endowed with such qualities 
as—(1) absence of demerit, wrong knowledge and negligence, 
and (2) presence of merit, knowledge and intuitiveness ; and to 
Him also belongs, the eight-fold ‘ Power ’—consisting of ‘minute¬ 
ness’ and the rest—as the result of His Merit and Knowledge;— 
His ‘ Merit ’ follows the bent of his Volition ;—He controls the 
operation of the accumulated Merit-Demerit subsisting in each 
individual Soul, as also that of the Earth and other mate¬ 
rial substances ; and He is Omnipotent in regard to His creation, 
not however, failing to be influenced by the results of acts 
done by the beings He creates. 

He has obtained* all the results of His deeds ; [and con¬ 
tinues to act for the sake of His created beings, because] just 
as the father acts for His children, so does God also act 
father-like for His creatures. There is no other category 
except the category of * Soul ’ to which God could belong; 
for ( as in the case of Soul so ) in the case of God, no other 
property, save Buddhi, Consciousness, can be pointed out as 
being indicative of His existence/]- From scriptures also we 


* Puri Ms. B. reads STfHTffe? instead of aTjTRivq', which latter is 
the reading adopted by the Tdtparya and in our text ; this latter also 
explains as * to that the sense remains the same 

under both readings. 

t Though God differs from other Souls in the point of His Cognition 
etc. being eternal, while those of others are evanescent, yet He must be 
classed under the same category ; since, like other Souls, He also is indica¬ 
ted by Buddhi etc. 
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earn that God is the ‘ Seer, the Cogniser and omniscient’. If 
God were not discernible by the presence of Consciousness and 
such other indicatives of the ‘ Soul then, as He is beyond 
the : reach of ordinary Perception, Inference and Words, how 
could His existence be described and proved by anyone ? 

Lastly, if God acted irrespectively of the effects of acts 
done by the beings created by Him, then, this view would 
become open to all those objections that have been urged against 
the view that “ the creation is not due to the acts of Souls”. 
[ Vide, end of I Daily Lesson, Adhyaya III ]. 

End of Section (5) 


Section (6) 

(Sutras 22—24) 

Examination of the View that the World is the result of 
Chance . 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Another philosopher asserts as follows :— 

Sutra 22 

‘‘The production of entities must be without an operative 
cause ; as we see such things as the sharpness of the thorn 
and the like. ” 

BHASYA 

“ The Body and such other entities must be regarded as pro^ 
duced without an operative cause ; since we see such things as the 
sharpness of the thorn and the like ; such things as the sharpness 
of the thorn, the variegated colour of the minerals found in 
mountainous regions, the smoothness of stones and so forth 
are found to be produced without any operative cause, and yet 
each of them has a constituent cause ;* the same must be 
the case with the production of the Body etc., also.” 


* i'Uff °f the Viz. text gives no sense; the right reading is 

which is countenanced by the Vdrtika, and is found in the 

Puri Ms. B. 

It is clear that what the Purvapakfin denies in the present Sutra is the 
Nyaya-theory of God being the operative cause of the world ; the Sutra 
distinctly mentions the 'nimitta', and the Bha$ya makes it still clearer by 
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Sutra 23 


[The Ekadesin’s answer to the Purvapaksa .] 

Since the non-cause is (spoken of as) the ‘cause’, the said 
production of entities is not ‘without cause’. 


BHASYA 


[Some Naiyayikas have offered this as an answer to the 
Purvapaksa view expressed in Su. 22]. It is alleged (in Su. 22) 
that bhavotpatti ’, the ‘ production of entities’, is 1 animittataih ’’; 
[and since this latter term ends in an affix which has the sense 
of the Ablative, it can only mean that the ‘production’ proceeds 
from ‘ animitta ’, ‘ non-cause ’] ; and that from which a thing 
proceeds is its ‘cause’ ; so that since (from what is said in Su. 22 
it is clear that) the ‘ animitta ’, ‘non-cause’, is the ‘cause’ of the 
‘production of entities’, it follows that the said ‘ production ’ is 
not ‘ without cause’ (as is alleged by the Purvapaksin). 


Sutra 24 


‘ Nimitta ’ (Cause) and ‘ Animitta ’ ( ‘Non-cause’ ) being 
two distinct things, the answer (offered in Su. 23) is no 
answer at all. 


BHASYA 


‘ Nimitta \ Cause, is one thing, and its negation ( animitta ) 
( ‘ Non-cause ’ ) is another ; and the negation cannot be the same 
as the negatived ; e. g. when it is said that ‘ the vessel is without 
‘water ’, this denial of water is not the same as water. [So that 

saying that the things mentioned—the sharpness of the thorn etc.— have a 
constituent cause, and yet they have no operative cause. Thus explained, the 
present section becomes connected naturally with the foregoing section 
dealing with God as the operative cause of the world. In their anxiety to 
connect this section with what they consider the principal subject of the 
Adhydya —the constituent cause of the world—the commentators have 
needlessly confused the issues involved. E.g., the Parisuddhi says—“The 
Purvapaksin proceeds to criticise the Siddhantu position (put forward under 
Su. 4-1-11) that perceptible things are produced out of perceptible causes ; 
and for demolishing this view he begins with the demolition of the operative 
cause—and Vardhamana adds that in reality the Purvapaksin’s standpoint 
is to deny all kinds of cause of the world. Visvanatha also says "If things 
are due to mere chance, then Atoms cannot be the constituent cause, nor God 
the operative cause, of the World [hence the Purvapaksin insists upon the 
Chance- theory, and the Siddhantin controverts it].” 
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there is no point in saying, as the Ekades'in has said in Su. 23, 
that the ‘ animitta ’, ‘ non-cause is the ‘ nimitta ’, ‘ cause ’, of 
production. ] 

[ The real answer to the Purvapaksa put forward in Su. 22 
is that ] the view therein put forward in no way differs from the 
view that ‘ the origination of the Body etc. is not due to the 
actions of men ’; and being identical with this view, it must be 
taken as refuted by the refutation of that view, (under Sutras 
3. 2. 60-72). 

End of Section (6) 

: Section (7) 

C Sutras 25-28) 

Examination of the view that All Things are evanescent. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Other philosophers have held the following view :— 

Sutra 25 

“All things must be evanescent; because they are liable 
to be produced and destroyed.”* 

“What is the meaning of being ‘evanescent’ ?. That which 
exists only for some time is called ‘evanescent’. That which is 

* The causes, out of which the things of the world are produced,_do 

they consist of all evanescent things ; or of all eternal things ; or of some 
eternal and some evanescent things ? This is what is going to be considered 
now. If the first two alternatives are true, then there can be no ‘Rebirth’ 
such as the Naiy&yika postulates. Hence it becomes necessary to refute 
them ; and the present Section proceeds to refute the first of the three 
alternatives. The position controverted here is not the same as that in 
which all things are he Id to be momentary ; because the Purvapaksin here 
admits some sort of continuity of existence of things and as such diPers 
from the thorough-going Ksanabhaiigavadin Nihilist— Parisuddhi 

V at dhamana, in view of what he has said in connection with the preced 
ing Section, says—Though what has been proved in the foregoing Section is 
that the things of the world have an operative cause, yet what the present 
Section takes up is the question of eternality or evanescence of all three 
kinds of cause, because in a general way what has been said in proof of the 
operative cause is applicable to the constituent and non-constituent causes also 
The precise Doubt or question to be dealt with in the present Section is— 
whether or not cognisability is invariably concomitant with evanescence. 

Visvanatha says—If all things are evanescent, the Soul also should be 
evanescent; hence it becomes necessary to controvert that view. 
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to be produced is non-existent while it is not produced, and 
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that which is liable to be destroyed is non-existent when it has 
been destroyed ;* and what this means is that all material 
things—such as the Body etc.—and all non-material things • 
Cognition and the rest—both kinds of things are found to be 
liable to production and destruction ; from which it follows that 
they are all evanescent.” 


Sutra 26 

[The EkadeSin’s , answer to the Puroapaksa ]—' What is 
asserted cannot be true ; as the evanescence itself is eternal. 

BHASYA 

If the evanescence of all things is everlasting (eternal), then, 
by reason of the etemality of that ‘evanescence’, it cannot be 
true that ‘all things are evanescent —if, on the other hand, 
the said ‘evanescence’ is not ever-lasting, then while the 
‘evanescence’ would be non-existent, all things would be eternal ! 


Sutra 27 

[The Siddhantins objection to the Ekadesin’s argument in 
Su. 26. ] 

As a matter of fact, the ‘evanescence’ is not eternal : 
it is like the destruction of fire after having destroyed the 
thing burnt by it. 

BHASYA 

The said ‘evanescence’ is not eternal. “How so ?” Just as 
Fire, after having destroyed the thing burnt by it becomes itself 
destroyed (extinguished), similarly the ‘evanescence of all 
things’, after having destroyed all things, becomes itself destroy¬ 
ed. [ So that there need be no incongruity in regarding the 
evanescence’ as ‘non-eternal’.] 

* The Viz. edition reads "dlNdti ; the Vartika (Bib. Ind. edition) and 
the Tatparya read ^ I'M2. ; we have adopted the latter, as being more in 
keeping with the sense of the sentence as a whole. With the former reading 
the sentence would mean—‘that which is liable to be destroyed is never not 
destroyed.’ Though this will give some sort of sense, yet it would not be 
in keeping with the rest of the passage. The Tatparya construes the Btidsya 
to mean — ‘things are non-existent after destruction ; hence liability to pro¬ 
duction and destruction proves that things exist only for some time, that is, 
*hey are evanescent.’ 
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Sutra 28 


[ The Final Siddhanta. ] 

The Eternal cannot be rightly denied ; because the deter¬ 
mination (as to a certain thing being eternal or evanescent) 
must be in accordance with what is actually perceived. 

BHASYA 

The theory propounded (in Su. 25) totally denies all ‘eter- 
nality but the total denial of ‘eternality’ is not right.—Why ? 
Because the determination must be in accordance with what is 
actually perceived. That is, when a certain thing is rightly found 
to be ‘liable to be produced and destroyed’, it should be regarded 
as evanescent,— and when a thing is found to be not so liable, it 
must be the reverse; and as a matter of fact, the said 
liability to be produced and destroyed is not perceived by any 
means of right knowledge, in such things as the elemental sub¬ 
stances in their subtle forms, AkaSa, Time, Space, Soul and 
Mind,—and some qualities of these,—Community, Individuality 
and Inherence;—hence the conclusion is that all these are eternal. 


End of Section (7) 
Section (8) 


{Sutras 29-33 ) 

Examination of the Theory that All Things are Eternal. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Here is another sweeping assertion : — 

Sutra 29 

[Purvapaksa ].—“All things must be eternal ; because the 
five elemental substances are eternal.” 

BHASYA 

“ All this, everything in the world, is an elemental sub¬ 
stance ; and elemental substances are eternal; the total destruc¬ 
tion of any elemental substance being impossible (according to 
the Naiyayika himself) [ everything must be eternal ]. ” 

* If all things are eternal, there can be no Re-birth, as Re-birth pre¬ 
supposes the destruction of the Body. Hence it is necessary to controvert 
this view. 
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Sutra 30 



What has been asserted cannot be right; as we actually 
perceive the cause of production and of destruction. 

BHAYSA 

As a matter of fact, we actually perceive the cause of the 
production (of things), as well as the cause of (their) destruction; 
and this would be incompatible with the view that all things are 
eternal.* 

Sutra 31 

[Objection ]—“Inasmuch as all things possess the charac¬ 
teristics of elemental substances, the denial (in Su. 30) is 
not right." 

BHASYA 

“ The thing, of which you think you perceive the causes of 
production and destruction, is not found to be anything totally 
different from, and devoid of the characteristics of, Elemental 
Substances ; and inasmuch as everything possesses the character¬ 
istics of Elemental Substances, it must be an Elemental Sub¬ 
stance ; so that the denial (in Su. 30) is not right.”f 


Sutra 32 

[A nswer ]— What has been urged can not be right; because 
as a matter of fact, the cause and production are actually 
perceived. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact (in the case of every ordinary thing, 
such as the Bull, the Jar and the like), the cause is actually per¬ 
ceived ; as also the production of the thing possessing qualities ana¬ 
logous to the qualities of the cause ; and neither of these can be 
possible in regard to an ‘ eternal ’ thing ; nor is it possible to 

Things composed of elemental substances are not the same as the 
elemental subbtances themselves ; the Bull and the Jar for instance are not 
the same as the subtle Atoms ; for if they were so, they would be as im¬ 
perceptible as the Atoms are. And since we actually perceive the cause of 
production and destruction of such things as the Bull and the Jar, these 
cannot be eternal, even though the elemental substances may be so.— 
t Elemental substances are eternal;—the Bull and the Jar are not any¬ 
thing different from Elemental substances ;—hence eternality cannot be 
denied of the Bull and the Jar. 
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that there is such perception of the ‘cause’ and the‘produc¬ 
tion’ (of the thing); nor again is it possible for a perception to 
be entirely devoid of a real objective basis ; so that on the 
strength of this perception it is inferred that the product is 
produced (brought into existence) as possessing qualities analo¬ 
gous to those of its cause ; and it is that product which forms the 
real objective basis for the said perception. This (the fact of pro¬ 
ducts having qualities similar to those of their cause) accounts for 
the fact that “ all things possess the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances” (that has been urged by the Opponent in Su. 31).^ 
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Further, as a matter of fact, we find that the effort of the 
cognitive agent is put forth only when he is urged by a desire for 
the cause of the production (of what he wishes to obtain) and the 
destruction (of what he wishes to get rid of). [So that Man’s 
effort also presupposes the production and destruction of things]. 


Thirdly, every composite substance is known to have that 
character; i.e., it is a well-known fact that every composite 
substance has the character of being liable to production and 
destruction. 


Fourthly, what has been urged by the Opponent is not appli¬ 
cable to Sound, Motion, Cognition and such things ; as a matter 
of fact, the tw r o reasons put forward—(a) “ because the five 
Elemental Substances are eternal” (Su. 29) and ( h ) “because 
everything is possessed of the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances ” (Su. 31)—are not applicable to such things as 
Sound, Motion, Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion 
and Effort, [ as not one of these is either an Elemental 
Substance, or possessed of the characteristics of elemental sub¬ 
stances]; hence the reason is ‘ anekanta ’ i.e., inconclusive, 
because non-pervasive, too narrow). 

[ Says the Opponent ]—“ Like the cognition of things in a 
dream, the said perception ( of the cause and of production ) is 
wrong. ” 

^ The fact of the Bull and the Jar having the characteristics of ’Ele¬ 
mental Substances is due to their being the products of those substances, and 
not to their being the same as those substances. Hence the said fact cannot 
prove the eternality of the Bull and the Jar. 
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The same may be said of the perception of Elemental Sub¬ 
stances also. What you mean is that—“ The perception of the 
production and the cause of things is of the same character as 
the cognition of things in a dream ” ; but if that be so, then 
the same might be said also in regard to the perception of 
Elemental Substances ; and the perception of Earth etc. also 
would have to be regarded as similar to the cognition of things 
in a dream [ so that there would be no justification for regarding 
even the Elemental Substances as eternal ]. 

[ The Opponent says]—“ If there are no such things as the 
Earth etc., then the practical usages of men would come to an 
end. ” 


The same would apply to the other case also ; if there w'ere 
no real objective basis for the perception of the production and 
the cause of things, then also all practical usages of men would 
come to an end. 


Further, to argue that “ the said perception (of production 
etc.) is as unreal as the cognition of things during dreams”, is 
not a right argument at all [i.e., it cannot prove any such con¬ 
clusion as the Opponent desires to prove, viz., ordinary things 
like the Bull and the Jar are exactly like the Atoms of Elemental 
Substances] ;— (a) because Eternal Substances (Atoms) are beyond 
the reach of the senses (which the ordinary things of the world 
are not), and ( b ) because they are not objects of production and 
destruction (which the ordinary things of the world are). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


What really happens, ” says another philosopher, “ is that 
the Original Substance remaining constant, one property of it 
ceases and another property is produced ;—-and this is what 
forms the object (meaning) of the ‘ destruction ’ and ‘ produc¬ 
tion of the thing ; in fact when a thing is said to be ‘ produc¬ 
ed , it is something that has been already in existence (in the 
form of the original substance (even before, that ‘ production ’) ; 
and similarly when a thing is said to be ‘ destroyed ’ it continues 
to exist (in the form of the Substance) even after that destruction 
[for all that has happened is that one property has disappeared 
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another has appeared ] ; and in this manner all things are 
eternal.” * 

[This doctrine is refuted in the following Sutra.] 

Sutra 33 

This cannot be accepted ; for (under this theory) there 
would be no possibility of differentiation.— 

bhasya 


There would be no possibility of any such differentiation as 
‘this is birth, and that is cessation’ ; as under the theory put for¬ 
ward what is born and what has ceased to exist are both extant. 
(A) [In regard to properties also] there could be no differentiation 
(as to Time), such as this property is born and that property has 
ceased’, as both are equally extant ;—(B) nor would there be any 
differentiation as to time,—such as ‘at this time there are birth 
and cessation, and not at that time , for at all times things would 
be equally extant ; (C) nor could there be any differentiation as to 
relationship, such as there are birth and cessation of this pro¬ 
perty, and not of that’, for both properties would be equally 
extant; (D) nor again, could there be any such differentiation in 
regard to Time, as ‘this, not yet come, is in the future, and that 
is past ’; for under the theory all things are always extant, which 
means that they are always ‘present’ [and as such can never be 
spoken of as ‘future’ or ‘past’]. 

None of these objections lie against the view (held by the 
Naiyayika) that birth’ (production) consists in the coming into 
existence (gaining its own nature) of what has not been in exist¬ 
ence, and cessation (destruction) consists in the ceasing to exist 


* The Tatparya calls this doctrine 'Svayambhuvdndmmatam' ; does it 
mean the ‘£aiva’ system ? The doctrine is thus summed up in the Tatparya 
—“The modification undergone by Substances is of three kinds : (1) mod' 
fication of properties, (2) modification of condition, and (3) modification o'f 
age. E.g. (1) the original subtance Go/d in lump becomes modified into 
the ear-ring, and here we have the modification of the property (shape) of 
the gold ; (2) when the ear-ring is broken up and made into the bracelet we 
have the modification of condition, i.e., the ear-ring has renounced its 
present and reverted to the past condition, and the bracelet has removed its 
future and reverted to the present condition ; and (3) in the beginning the 
bracelet is new, young, and in time it becomes old / so that here we have the 
modification of age. [The original gold remains constant all the time].” 
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. its own nature) of what has been in existence. For these 

reasons we conclude that it is not right to assert, as has been 
asserted by the Opponent (End of Bhasya on Su. 33), that— 
“a thing exists before it is born, and it exists also after it has 
been destroyed.” 



End of Section ( 8 ) 

Section (9) 

(Sutras 34-36] 

The Refutation of the View that all is Diversity , there is no 
Unity. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is another sweeping assertion (of the 
(Bauddhas) :— 


Sutra 34 

“AH must be regarded as diverse ; because the symbols 
(names) of things refer to diverse entities.”* 

BHASYA 

“All must be regarded as diverse ; there is no single entity. — 
Why?— Bhavalaksanaprthaktvat —says the Sutra; the ‘lahsana' 

* It has been established up to this point that all things are aggregates 
°f—'the Quality and the Qualified’, ‘the negative and the positive’, ‘the 
intelligent and the non-intelligent’, 'the eternal and the non-eternal ’ 
and it becomes necessary to refute the theory that there is no such thing as 
the ‘aggregate whole’. This theory has been held in several forms—(1) the 
theory that there is no unity (refuted in Su. 34-36), (2) ‘all is mere Void’ 
(Su. 37-40), (3) 'there is only one thing’, or ‘there are only tzvo things’, 
and so forth, (Su. 41-43). All these have to be refuted, because—(1) if 
there is no unity, no one thing, then of what could there be an aggregate ? 

(2) If nothing exists, and all is Void, then there can be no aggregate ; and 

(3) similarly there can be no ‘aggregate’ under the theory of absolute 
Monism.— Parisuddhi. 

The doctrine put forward under this Sutra (34) is thus explained in the 
Tdtparya : —“All things must be diverse, distinct; because there is no such 
thing as substance , apart from colour etc., and colour etc., are distinct 
from one another , nor is there any such thing as ‘composite’ apart from 
the components, and these latter are distinct from one another.’’ Such is 
the view of the Sautrantikas and the Vaibhasikas. 

Visvanatha states the doctrine thus—“Such things as the Jar and the 
like must be regarded as distinct, even from themselves ; because the odour, 
taste, etc., of these things, as also their component parts, are distinct from 
one another ; and the ‘Jar’ is nothing apart from these latter.” 

N. B. 28 
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symbol’ of the ‘bhava’ , ‘entity’, is that which distinguishes 
it, i.e. its name ; and the names refer to diverse entities ; as a 
matter of fact, all ‘names of things’ denote combinations ; e.g., 
the name ‘Jar’ is applied to the combination of ‘odour, taste, 
colour and touch’, (the qualities of the Jar), and also to the 
combination of the ‘bottom, sides and neck’ (the parts of the 
Jar) [ and these are diverse, distinct from one another ; and the 
Jar is nothing apart from these qualities and component parts]. 
The ‘Jar’ has been mentioned only by way of illustration [the 
same holds good in regard to the names of all things. ]” 


Sutra 35 

What is alleged cannot be accepted ; because (as a matter 
of fact) several (kinds of) things go to make a single entity. 

BHASYA 

The compound ‘ anekalaksanaih' should be treated as one that 
has the middle word eliminated, and as standing for ‘ anekavi - 
dhalaksanaih’, ‘several kinds of things’. As a matter of fact, 
it is the single entity (the composite substance, Jar) that comes 
into existence as related to Odour and other qualities, and to 
the Bottom and other components ; in fact, the Substance is 
something different from its Qualities, and the Composite is 
something different from the Components ; both these facts have 
been already explained by us (under Su. 2-2-33 et. seq.). 


Further,— 

Sutra 36 

The denial cannot be right, as the symbols (of things) are 
restricted in their application. 

BHASYA 

The denial—that “there is no single entity”_cannot be 

right why ?—for the very simple reason that ‘the symbols of 
things are restricted in their application’; as a matter of fact 
the ‘symbol’ of entities,—i.e. the word that forms their name,’ 
is restricted in its application to single entities ; as is clear 
from such expressions as ‘I am touching that Jar which I saw 
before’, ‘ I am seeing that which I touched before’. Then 
again, as a matter of fact, we never perceive any mere ‘group of 
atoms’ as such, and these groups of atoms’ (as composing the 
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ieing imperceptible (by reason of their extreme minute, 
ness), that which is actually perceived must be a single entity 
(composed of those atoms). 



(A) It has been subsequently urged by the Opponent that— 
there can be no single entity, because all things are mere 
groups (of several things) ” ;—but if there is no single thing, 
there can be no group of things. What the Opponent means is 
that— ‘there is no single entity as the names of things apply only 
to groups ” ;—but the fact is that if there is no single thing, there 
can be no ‘ group ’ ; as the ‘ group ’ is nothing more than the 
conglomeration of several single things ; so that the allegation— 
There is no single entity etc.”—involving a self-contradiction, 
is most incongruous. That is, that (single entity) of which the 
denial has been alleged, (by the Opponent, on the basis of the 
premiss), because the names of things are applied to groups”,— 
becomes admitted by the Opponent when he asserts that “ the 
names of things are applied to groups” ; for the ‘group’ is only a 
collection of several single entities. (B) Further, in making the 
allegation— because the names of things are applied to groups of 
things ’—you admit the ‘group’, and then in the proposition, 
there is no single entity ” you deny each component of that 
group ’ [ for each such component can only be a single entity ] 

[ and when each component is denied, the group also becomes 
denied ipsojacto]. Thus then, the Opponent’s allegation being 
beset with a twofold ‘ self-contradiction ’ (A & B), it must be re¬ 
jected as a frivolous assertion. 


End of Section (9) 


Section (10) 

[Sutras 37-40 ] 

The Refutation of the Theory that All is Mere Void. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
The following is another sweeping assertion :— 

Sutra 37 

AH things must be non-entities, because all things are 
known to be mere negations of one another. ” 
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BHASYA 

' ah things must be regarded as non-entities why ?— because 
all things are known to be mere negations of one another. As a 
matter of fact, the Bull is ‘ non-existent in the form of Horse , 
and the Bull is only Whorse’ ; similarly the Horse is ^on- 
existent ’ in the form the ‘ Bull and the Horse in only , not- 
bull ’ ; thus we find that the names of things (‘Bull’, Horse’ etc., 
are concomitant (co-substrate) with the notion of non-existence 
as also with negation ; from which it follows that all things are 
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non-existent or non-entities. 


[The Bhasya oilers its own answer to the Nihilistic doctrine 
put forward in the SuM-The assertion put forward cannot be 
right ; because there is contradiction between (A) the two terms 
of the Proposition and (B) between the Proposition and the State¬ 
ment of the Probans : 

(A) The term ‘ all ’ signifies several things without excep¬ 
tion, while the term ‘non-entity’ signifies the negation of exist¬ 
ence ■ of these two the former is something possessed of a definite 
character, while the latter is totally devoid of any character ; now 

* This Nihilism is thus expounded in the Tdtparya "All things— 
Pramana and the rest—are actually found to be cognised as ‘non-existent’ 
and also spoken of in negative terms ; hence it follows that the names of 
those things are concomitant with these (the notion of non-existence and 
negation)” hence Pramana and the rest must be regarded as non-existent, as 
nonentities, just like the Cloth that has either not come into existence or has 
been destroyed. Further are these things—Pramana etc.—eternal, or evane¬ 
scent ? If they are eternal, they must be non-entities, being without any 
capacity or power ; as we have already explained how no sequence being 
possible among things that are eternal, no eternal things can ever bring 
about a product. If, on the other hand, the things are evanescent, then, 
since they would be liable to destruction, they would be non-existent at 
the first as at the second moment. Further, if things are existent, they 
should not be liable to destruction, and as such they could not be des¬ 
troyed at any point of time ; for the blue Colour, being brought about by 
its cause, can never be turned into yellow by even thousands of painters. 
In fact evanescent things cannot but be regarded as liable to destruction. 
From all this we conclude that all things are mere Void, Blank ; and it is 
only through assumed existence that they appear as existing. The reasoning 
may be formulated thus :—“All names of things apply to non-existent 
things —because they are concomitant with notions of non-existence and 
negation, —like the unproduced and the destroyed Cloth.” 
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non-entity which is devoid of any 
character ? Certainly the ‘ non-entity which is totally devoid 
of any character, cannot be predicated either as several ’ or 
as ‘ without exception ’ [which are the tw r o factors in the deno¬ 
tation of the term ‘ all ’ ]. 

“ But it is just all this that is non-entity ; what you 
(Logician) call the ‘ all ’ is what is really only non-entity.” 

Even so the ‘ contradiction ’ does not cease ; for the con¬ 
ception of ‘ several things ’ and ‘ without exception ’ cannot 
possibly arise in regard to what is mere non-entity ;* and yet it 
is just this conception that is expressed by the term ‘ all ’ ; 
hence it follows that this ‘ all ’ cannot be a non-entity. 

(B) There is contradition also between the Proposition and 
the Statement of the Probans ; the Proposition is in the form ‘ all 
things are non-entities and it denies the existence (of all 
things) ; and the statement of the Probans is ‘ because all 
things are known to be mere negations of one another ’,—v'hich 
admits that there is ‘ mutual negation ’ among ’ things ’ ; and 
then on the basis thereof—the fact of there being mutual nega¬ 
tion having been established,—it is asserted that ‘ all things are 
non-entities’ ;—now if ‘ all things are non-entities then it is 
not possible for ‘ things ’ to be the ‘ negation of one another ’ ; 
and if ‘ things ’ are ‘ negations of one another, ’ then ‘ all 
things ’ cannot be ‘ non-entities ’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is the answ r er (to Nihilism) offered by the 
Sutra — 


Sutra 38 

What has been alleged is not right, because things are, 
by virtue of their very nature, real entities. 

BHASYA 

(/l) All things cannot be non-entities.—Why ?—Because 
by virtue of their very nature things are real entities (really 
existing), lhe proposition laid down is that by their very nature 

* The right reading is 3PETT (as in the Puri Ms.). Construe 

thus : JltWT i? VTRjd I 
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ings exist. What is the nature of things ? ” ‘ Existence 
being an entity and so forth constitute the nature or character 
common to Substances, Qualities and Actions ;—‘ having action ’ 
and so forth are the ‘ character ’ peculiar to Substances ;—the 
qualities ending with Touch belong to Earth ;—so on and so 
forth there are endless characters peculiar to the several things 
of the world ;—in Universal, in Individuality and in Inherence 
also we find specific characters. All this distinction among 
things which is recognised in actual experience, would not be 
possible [if all things were mere non-entities], as a non-entity 
is without any character ;—and yet such distinction among 
things does exist;—from which it follows that all things are not 
mere non-entities. 


(B) [Another interpretation of the Sutra]—Or, the words of 
the Sutra may be taken to mean that— what has been asserted can¬ 
not be right ; because each thing is recognised as having a distinct 
individuality of its own ; that is to say, when the word ‘ Bull ’ is 
used, what is apprehended is a particular substance qualified by 
(belonging to) a particular community, and not a mere non-entity. 
If all things were non-entities, the Bull would have been recognis¬ 
ed as a ‘ non-entity ’, and the word ‘ Bull ’ would have denoted 
a non-entity. “ But how do you know that the word ‘ Bull ’ does 
not signify a non-entity ?” * We know it from the fact that when¬ 
ever the word ‘ Bull ’ is used, it brings about the notion of a 
particular substance, and not that of a non-entity. For these rea¬ 
sons what has been asserted by the Opponent cannot be right. 

(C) Or, the words of the Sutra ‘na svabhavasiddheh etc ’ may 
be explained to mean as follows :—When you assert (Bha. on Su. 
37) that “the Bull is non-existent in the form of the Horse” , w'hy 
do not you say that “ the Bull is non-existent in the form of the 
bull ” ?t 'I hat you do not say so indicates that in the form of the 
Bull the Bull is existent ; that is what is meant by the expression 

Svabhavasiddhi , existence in its own form ’. [If you really 
mean that things are non-existent], why cannot you say that the 

* The right reading is ^T*rrq as found in Puri 

Ms. B. t r ^ ^ v ^ 

t aRFJ.UbNK+idld TfBlWRTT is the better reading, as found in Puri 
Ms. B. 
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jse is not-Horse, or that the Bull is not-Bull ? Since you 
say so, it follows that in its own form, the substance exists. 

*As a matter of fact, whenever there is denial of non-differ¬ 
ence—‘difference’ consisting, in this case, of the absence of con¬ 
junction and such other relations, and ‘non-difference’ consisting 
of identity,—even really existing things come to be spoken of as 
co-substrate (concomitant) with the notion of ‘non-existence’, as 
we find in the case of the expression ‘the jujube fruit is not in 
the cup ’ ;f—so that in the case in question, in the expressions 
‘ the Bull is non-existent in the form of the Horse’, ‘the Bull is 
not-Horse’, what is denied is the non-difference between the Bull 
and the Horse,—the meaning being that,‘there is no identity bet¬ 
ween the Bull and the Horse ’; and this identity being denied, 
there comes about the co-substrateness or concomitance of the 
notion of 'non-existence’ with the thing, ‘Bull’ ; hence the ex¬ 
pression ‘the Bull is non-existent, in the form of the Horse’ ; just 
as in the sentence ‘the jujube fruit is not in the cup’, the con¬ 
junction of the fruit with the cup being denied, w r e have the co- 
substrateness of the notion of ‘non-existence’ with the fruit 
which is a real entity. [All this shows that ‘concomitance with 
the notion of non-existence,’ upon which the Opponent bases his 
arguments, in Bhasya, on Su. 37, is not incompatible with 
real entities .] 

Sutra 39 


[Objection ]— “There is no such thing as the character (or 
individuality) of things ; as what is so regarded has only a 
relative existence.”§ 

BHASYA 

“ ‘Relative’ is that which is due to the relativity of things : 
e.g., a thing is spoken of as ‘long’ in relation to what is ‘short’, 

* This, according to the Vartika, explains how we have the negation, 
expressed in the statement, ‘the Bull is not-horse’. 

f This is an obscure passage ; the obscurity being due to wrong read¬ 
ings. From what follows in the next sentence it is clear that the passage 
should j-ead as follows-^^fd^^fd^-BT’jlfRTf^fRF * 1 ''?! oqT^RTS^TBST- 

I 

§ Satish Chandra Vidyabhu?ana reads in this Sutra a reference to the 
Madhyamika-Sutra. 
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. anff ‘short’ in relation to what'is ‘long’; and neither of the two 
has an absolute existence of its own—Why so ?—Because such is 
the force of relativity. Hence we conclude that there is no such 
thing as the character or individuality of things. 


Sutra 40 


[A nswer]- _What is put forward cannot be right, as it 

involves a self-contradiction. 


BHASYA 


If a thing is ‘long’ only relatively to the ‘short’, then the 
‘short’ should be non-relative ; for to what would the ‘short’ be 
relative ? (Similarly) if a thing is ‘short’ only relatively to the 
‘long’, then the ‘long’ should be non-relative ; for to what would 
the ‘long’ be relative ? And if the two depended upon each 
other, then the negation of one would imply the negation of the 
other, so that there would be negation of both. Hence it is not 
right to assert that the character of the ‘short’ is to be determin¬ 
ed only relatively to the ‘long’.f 

Further, if there is no such thing as the ‘character’ (or 
individuality) of things, [and all is merely relative], why do we 
not have the relative notions of‘length’ and ‘shortness’ in regard 
to two equal Atoms, or to any two objects of equal size ? For, 
taken relatively or non-relatively, the two things remain the 
same ; the two things taken relatively remain precisely the same 
two things, even when not taken relatively ; the presence or 
absence of relativity does not alter the things themselves [so that 
under the Purvapaksa theory, there can be no reason why the 
notions of ‘length’ and ‘shortness’ should not arise in regard to 
the two Atoms] ; but if the character of things were purely rela¬ 
tive, then the presence of relativity (of one thing or the other) 
would surely make a difference in the nature of things. “What 
then is the effect of relativity on things ? ” What relativity does 

* All things are relative : the blue is blue in relation to, in comparison 
with, the yellow, the father is so in relation to the son, and so forth, with all 
things.— Tatparya. 

f The whole of this passage is read better in Puri Ms. B. 5- 

^mTTfct 'fHr ..I 
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‘exact number of things’ examined 


i^T.thfCtwhen we perceive two things, it becomes possible for 
us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other ;* that is, 
when one sees two things and notices a preponderance in one of 

them, he regards it as‘long’, and that which he finds deficient, 

he regards as ‘short’ ; this is what is done by relativity. 

End of Section {10) 

Section (11) 

[Sutras 41-43] 

Examination of certain sweeping assertions in regard to 
the exact number of things 


:§l 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following are the sweeping assertions in regard to the 
exact number of things:—(1) ‘ All things are one, all being 

equally existent” ; (II) “All things are two, being divided into 
eternal and non-eternaV’ ; (III) All things are three, cogniser, 
cognition and cognised ” ; (IV) “ All things are four, cogniser, 
means of cognition, cognised and cognition ; and so on there are 
other assertions on the same lines. It is the examination of 
these views that proceeds now.t 

* E. g. When we perceive the bamboo relatively to the sugar-cane, 
this relativity leads us to the judgment that the former is longer than 
the latter, or that the latter is ‘shorter’ than the former. 

t These views are criticised, because they limit all things within one 

particular number According to (I) there is only one thing, according to 

(II) there are two things, and so forth. 

The Parisuddhi remarks—The question arises—Why should those 
views be criticised which are not incompatible with the Nvaya view of 
things being the conglomeration or composite of several component 
particles? But the fact of the matter is that those theories limit things 
within one definite number only : e.g., ‘There are only two things , and 
two only,—then, inasmuch as those two would be everlasting, there would 
be no explanation of the fact that they bring about their effects only 
occasionally; under this theory the appearance of effects should be un¬ 
ceasing. Similarly with the other views. 

The Tdtparya offers the following explanations of the two views men¬ 
tioned in the Bhd$ya :— 

(1) The entire phenomenon of the world is nothing apart from the 
Light of Consciousness ; everything is an emanation from this Light. I here 
is no difference among cognitions, nor between the cognised object unu its 
cognition; as everything is a manifestation of Consciousness, which is 
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NYAYA-EHASYA 4. 1. 43 
Sutra 41 

Any absolute limitation of the number (of things) can¬ 
not be established, either in the event of the means (of prov¬ 
ing it) being available, or in that of its being not available. 

BHASYA 

If the means of proving the desired conclusion is (available, 
and) something different from the conclusion to be proved, then 
no limitation of number can be proved ; as the said Means will 
always, ex-hypothesi, be something outside that limited number 
(which, being included in the ‘conclusion to be proved’) could not 
include the means of proving (that same conclusion). If, on the 
other hand, there is no difference between the Means and the 
Conclusion to be proved by it, then also the limitation of number 
cannot be proved, as there is, ex-hypothesi, no real means of prov¬ 
ing, and in the absence of such means nothing can be proved. 

Sutra 42 

[ Objection ]- “What has been urged is not true ; as the 
means (of proving) is only a part (of what is to be proved)”. 

BHASYA 

It is not true that the limitation of number cannot be 
proved;—why ?—because the means is a part (of what is proved 
by it); it is only a part of the subject-matter of the Proposition 
which is the Means of proving that Proposition ; so that the 
Means need not be anything different. Similarly with the views 
that there are only two things, and so forth ”. 

Sutra 43 

[Answer] —The reason put forward is no reason at all • as 
(according to the Purvapaksa) things can have no ‘parts’ 

Cognition. (II) 'Eternal’ and ‘non-eternal’, being contradictory terms 
must include all things ; there can be nothing that is not either ‘eternal’ or 
‘non-eternal’. 

The “other assertions” referred to in the Bhdsya are-(l) that of the 
Sdnkhya, that Soul and Primordial Matter are the only two entities ; (2) 
that of the Bauddha, that the only entities are the five skandhas of Form, 
Name, Impression, Sensation and Cognition ; and (3) that of the Pdsupata, 
that the only entities are the Pasu (living beings), their bondage, the 
removal of this bondage, and the Lord. 







EXACT NUMBER OF THINGS EXAMINED 


BHASYA 

The reason put forward (in Su. 42) is “as the means of prov¬ 
ing is only a part of what is to be proved but this is not a valid 
reason ;—why ?—because the Opponent has laid down the sweep¬ 
ing assertion that “ all things are one only”, without any excep¬ 
tion at all ; and then (in the reason put forward) he speaks of a 
certain thing (the Means of Proving) as being ‘one’ (part of the 
subject of the proposition); but there is nothing (apart from that 
‘one’) which, in the Proposition, takes in, all things, that could 
be the ‘part’ and the necessary ‘means of proving’.* Similarly 
with the other views limiting the number of things to ‘two’ etc. 


If all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limitation of 
the number of things proceed on the basis of the denial of the 
indefinite number of diversities among things due to their distinc¬ 
tive properties, they militate against well-known facts ascertained 
from Perception, Inference and Verbal Cognition ; and as such 
they have to be rejected as wrong doctrines. If, on the other 
hand, they proceed on the basis of the admission of the said 
diversities, then they renounce their absolutism ; as the inclu¬ 
sion of things (under any one head) is due to the presence of 
common properties, and the exclusion (or diversity) of things is 
due only to the presence of distinct properties [so that the admis¬ 
sion of the diversity of things involves the admission of an inde¬ 
finite number of diversities, and the renouncing of all limitation 
of the number]. 


All the above sweeping assertions (from Su. 14 to Su. 43) 
have been examined with a view to get at the discernment of 
True Knowledge. 

End of Section {11) 


* If there were such a thing as the part of what is to be proved, then 
this would mean that there is no absolute limitation of the number of things 
to one only. When it is stated that “all things are one”, nothing is left out; 
so that there is nothing that is not included in the Proposition which could 
be the proof of that proposition. 
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5 I 

Section (12) 

[Sutras 44-54 ] 

On Fruition—the Tenth object of Cognition 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After Rebirth, comes Fruition ; and with regard to this 
Sutra 44 

there arises a doubt since the fulfilment of the result 
(of acts) is found to appear immediately as well as after 
some time. 




BHASYA 

When a man cooks rice or milks the cow, the results, in the 
shape of the Rice and the Milk respectively, appear immediately ; 
whereas when he ploughs the field and sows the seeds, the result 
in the shape of the Harvest, accrues to him after some time ;— 
now the Agnihotra is an act, the performance whereof is laid 
down in the text ‘One desiring heaven should perform the 
Agnihotra’ ; and in regard to the fruition of this act, there arises 
a doubt (as r to whether or not any results follow it, and if they 
do, when they follow, and so forth).* 

Sutra 45 

[Siddhanta .]—The fruition is not immediate ; because it is 
such as can be experienced only at a later time.f 


* Says the Parisuddhi —It is not possible that there should be any such 
doubt regarding Fruition in general, as to whether it appears immediately 
after the act, or after the lapse of some time ; for so far as the acts of cook¬ 
ing, etc., are concerned, it is already ascertained that their fruition is 
immediate ; and in regard to the acts of Agnihotra, etc., also, it is already 
known that their fruition comes only after the lapse of some time. But what 
gives rise to the doubt is the very fact of the Agnihotra, etc., being actions, 
involving the effort of an intelligent agent; and inasmuch as it is found that 
the activities of intelligent beings are of both kinds—some having their 
fruition immediately and others after the lapse of time, there is nothing to 
show for certain to which of the two classes the action of Agnihotra belongs. 

f This Sutra is not found in the tAydyasuchinibandha and the Tatparya 
calls it ‘Bhasya’. Visvanatha treats it as ‘Sutra’, and it is found in the Puri 
‘Sutra’ Ms. as also in Sutra Mss. C. and D. 

fhe Siddhanta embodied in the Sutra is in answer to the P urvapaksa 
that it is not necessary to assume any invisible superphysical results for 
Agnihotra, etc., since we find them bringing about the immediate result in 
the shape of Fame, etc.— Visvanatha. 
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’ Heaven ’ is the result mentioned in the scriptures ; and 
the attainment of Heaven accrues only to another body, which 
comes after the present body has been destroyed ; and in the 
case of actions done with a view to the acquiring of landed pro¬ 
perty also, we find that the result does not appear immediately 
after the actions have been done.* 

Sutra 46 

[Objection.] —“ The fruition cannot appear at another 
time ; as the cause thereof will have ceased to exist.” 

BHASYA 

“ The actual action (the sacrificial performance) having 
ceased to exist, the result of that action could not come about, 
in the absence of its cause (in the shape of the action); for, as a 
matter of fact, no effect is ever found to be produced out of a 
cause that has ceased to exist.” 

Sutra 47 

[Answer.] —Prior to the actual fulfilment of the fruition 
there would be something (in the shape of an inter-mediary), 
just as there is in the case of the fruit of trees. 

BHASYA 

The man who desires fruits renders such services to the 
tree as pouring water at its roots, and so forth ; and it is only 
after the actual act of watering has ceased to exist that the earth 
particles (under the tree’s roots) become lumped together by the 
particles of water, and becoming heated with the heat under¬ 
ground, they produce a juicy substance ; this juicy substance, as 
modified by the heat, comes into contact with the tree and, in a 
peculiarly modified form enters into it and produces the leaf etc., 
and the fruit ;—in this manner the action of watering is fruitful, 
and yet the result does not quite follow from a cause that has 
entirely ceased to exist. In the same manner actions produce (in 
the Soul) a faculty in the shape of Dharma-Adharma, Merit-Deme¬ 
rit ; and this faculty, after being produced, comes to be helped 

* Puri Ms. B. reads which would mean that—‘in the case 

of the actions done by men still in the meshes of ignorance’. But in view 
of what follows later on in the Bha$ya, the reading of the Viz. text is better. 
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by other causes and thus brings about the results at a later time. 
This is what w’e have already explained under Su. 3-2-60, where 
it has been shown that ‘ the body comes into existence on 
account of the continuity of the results of previous deeds’. 

Purvapaksa 

Says the Opponent— 


Sutra 48 

Prior to its fulfilment, the accomplished fruition 
(result) cannot be either (A) non-existent, (B) or existent, 
(C) or existent-non-existent; because ‘existent’ and ‘non¬ 
existent ’ are contradictory.”* 

BHASYA 


{a) ‘ A thing that is liable to be accomplished (produced) 

could not be non-existent , before its production ; because of the 
restriction in regard to the material cause of things ; that is, as 
a matter of fact, for the bringing about of a certain product (the 
Jar, e.g.) it is only the particular material (Clay) that is brought 
in ; and it is not that any and every material is brought in for the 
making of all things ; there could not be this limitation or 
restriction (in the form that one product is produced out of only 
one material substance, and not from all substances), if the pro¬ 
duct were absolutely non-existent (before its production)”.f 

( b ) “Nor could the thing be existent (prior to its produc¬ 
tion) ; because if the thing already exists, before it is brought 
about, there could not (need not) be a further ‘production ’ of 
that same thing.” 


* The question going to be discussed now is whether the Fruition or 
Result of Acts is something that, prior to its being brought about was—(1) 
already existent, or (2) non-existent, or (3) both existent and non-existent 
or (4) neither existent nor non-existent. The PQrvapaksa propounded in 
the Sutra is that no one of these alternatives is possible, hence there can be 
no such thing as the ‘fruition’ of actions.— Tdtparya. 

The fourth of these alternatives is found in the Vdrtika, not in the 
Sutra or in the Blidsya. In this Sutra also Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana 
finds a reference to the Madhyamika-Sutras. 

f The very fact that it is only out of Clay that the Jar is produced, 
clearly shows that the Jar already exists in the Clay. Cj. Sdnkhyakdrikd, 9— 
‘U paddnagrahandt.’ 
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FRUITION EXAMINED 


<SL 


<*-.■ .^y\c) “Nor could the thing be both existent and non-existent ; 
because ‘ existent ’ and ‘non-existent’ are contradictory : the term 
‘ existent ’ affirms a thing, while the term ‘ non-existent ’ denies 
it ; and it is this mutually contradictory character that is spoken 
of as ‘ dissimilarity ’ (in the Sutra) ; and because of this fact 
their being contradictories, no co-existence of them is possible.’' 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The truth of the matter is that prior to being produced, the 
thing to be produced was non-existent. —“How so ?”— 

Sutra 49 

Because we perceive the production as well as destruc¬ 
tion (of things).* 

BHASYA 


It has been alleged (in the Bhasya on Su. 48) by the Purva- 
paksin that—“Prior to its production, the Product is not non¬ 
existent, because of the restriction in regard to the material 
cause of things ” ;—[the answer to that is as follows]— 

Sutra 50 

That the product is non-existent is clearly proved by 
that very conception. 

BHASYA 

The conception (of restriction in regard to the material 
cause, which the Opponent has cited) is in the form ‘this thing, 
and not ail things, is capable of producing this effect ’ ; and this 
conception clearly proves that prior to being produced, every 
effect is known as capable of being produced by a particular 
cause ; and that this conception is correct is shown by the fact 
that the production of the effect is actually in accordance with 
that conception ; and in fact it is only on the basis of this con¬ 
ception that we can explain the restriction in regard to the 
cause of things. If, on the other hand, the product is already 
existent, prior to being produced, then there can be no such 
thing as its ‘ production ’ [so that there could be no conception 

* If a thing is existent, even prior to being produced, it means that it 
is eternal; and if it is eternal, there can be production or destruction of it. 
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all in regard to its being produced out of only a particular ma 
terial cause].* 

Sutra 51 


[Objection ]—“The receptacles being different [in the case 
of the fruition of acts], it is not right to argue that it is like 
the fruition of trees.”— 


BHASYA 

“ [In the case of the fruition of trees] it is found that the 
services rendered, in the shape of the watering of the roots and 
so forth, as well as the fruition, both are in the tree itself,—both 
have the same tree for their receptacle ; [in the case of the 
fruition of actions] on the other hand, the action occurs in 
the present body, while the fruition appears in the next body; 
so that there being a difference in the receptacles, what has been 
urged (in Su. 47) does not prove anything at all (in regard to 
the sacrificial acts being the cause of fruition in the shape of 
Heaven, etc.)”. 


Sutra 52 

\Answer.]— Inasmuch as Happiness subsists in the Soul, 
the objection has no force at all. 

BHASYA 


Happiness, being perceptible to the Soul, subsists in the 
Soul; action also,—in the form known as ‘ Dharma ’, ‘ Merit ’— 
subsists in the Soul,—as Dharma is a quality of the Soul ; thus 
then, there is no possibility of receptacles being different .t 

Sutra 53 

[Objection ]—“What has been just said is not true : as 
[the obtaining of] Son, Wife, Cattle, Clothing, Gold, Food and 
such things is mentioned as the fruit (of acts).” 


* The very conception that a thing is produced only out of a certain 
cause proves that before being produced that thing must be non-existent. 
The weaver takes up the yarns with the idea-'the Cloth shall be produced 
out of this’ and not that 'the Cloth is here already for in the latter case, 
why should he put forth any effort to bring into existence the Cloth which 
already exists ? 

t ‘Heaven 1 , which is the result of sacrificial acts, is only a form of 
Happiness ; and Happiness subsists in the Soul, not in the Body; and 
Soul remains the same through the several lives. 
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‘nature of pain’ examined 
BHASYA 


'<SL 


“As a matter of fact, what is mentioned as the fruit ’ is 
the obtaining of such.things as the son etc., and not ‘Happiness’ ; 
we have such assertions as-—‘one who desires landed property 
should perform this sacrifice’, ‘one who desires a son should per¬ 
form that sacrifice ’, and so forth. So that the assertion (under 
Su. 52) that ‘Happiness is the fruit of actions’ is not true. 


Sutra 54 

[Answer .]—Inasmuch as the real fruition follows from 
connection with the things mentioned, it is only indirectly 
(figuratively) that these latter are spoken of as the ‘fruit’. 

BHASYA 


As a matter of fact the real fruition, in the shape of Happi¬ 
ness. results from connection with the son, wife etc., and it is for 
this reason that these latter are regarded, or spoken of, only 
indirectly, as ‘fruit’; just as food is (indirectly) spoken of as 
‘Life’, in such statements as ‘Food is life itself’. 

End of Section {12) 


Section (13) 

[Sutras 55-58 ] 

Examination of the nature of Pain 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After ‘Fruition’ (in Su. 1-1-9) is mentioned ‘Pain’ ; and this 
has been defined (in Su. 1-1-21) as ‘that which is connected with 
annoyance is Pain’. But now the question is raised- - Does the 
Siddhantin mean to totally deny such a thing as Ileasure , 
W'hich is felt by every personality ? or does he mean something 
else ? ”* 

* Question —“What is it that has to be examined in the present section ? 
No one denies that there is such a thing as Pain ; nor is there any doubt as 
to its being a thing to be got rid of ; it might be useful to examine whether 
it is eternal or not; but it has already been established, in course of our 
refutation of the doctrine that all things are eternal; what causes pain is 
also well known to be such things as the serpent, the thorn and so forth , 
Activity has been.fully examined, as also its Effects, in the form of Birth 
etc. ; and how the cessation of the cause leads to the cessation of its effects 
has been shown under Su. 1-1-2. What then has remained uninvestigated j 
for the sake of which the present section has been taken up . 


N. B. 29 
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>ur answer is that the meaning of the Siddhantin is son^e 
LU fng different'. “Why so ? ” It is not possible to totally deny 
Pleasure, to whose existence testimony is borne by all men. The 
teaching (of the Siddhanta ) that Pleasure should be looked upon 
as ‘ Pain ’ is meant for the removal of all pain for the person 
who has become disgusted with the sufferings caused by the 
experiences undergone during a series of births and deaths and 
is anxious to get rid of all similar experiences/ But by what 
method (is this advice effective)? ” The bodies of all living beings, 

all the regions where people are born, all rebirth (all conditions 

of life), every one of these is beset with annoyance , being 
inseparable from Pain ; and it is in view of this fact that the 
sages have tendered the advice contained in the Sutra Pain is 
that which is connected with annoyance ’ (Su. 1-1-21) ; and the 
meaning of this is that all the aforesaid things should be looked 
upon as ‘Pain’.t Reasons for this view are put forward in the 
following Sutra. 


Answer —Pain has been defined as that which is connected with annoy¬ 
ance ; by ‘annoyance’ here is meant the feeling of annoyance ; and this 
according to the Siddhanta, includes, not only Pain and its causes, but 
Pleasure also. If this is duly realised, then there is no room for the 
question put by the Purvapaksin ; but he has put the question in view of the 
primary meaning of the term ‘annoyance’, which is restricted to Pain only. 
—Parisuddhi. 


The sense of the Piirvapaksa has been thus expounded in the Tatparya 
“We admit that Pain is that which is connected with annoyance ; but that 
which is experienced by every personality as Pleasure, that certainly could 
not be regarded as Pain ; as this would be contrary to experience. As 
regards the Body and the Sense-organs etc.—if they are to be regarded as 
Pain because they are the Source of Pain, they may be regarded as ‘Pleasure’ 
also as being the source of Pleasure. In fact the timidity involved in the 
idea of regarding everything as pain is likely to strike at the root of all 
worldly usage. As a matter of fact, when a man eats meat, he removes all 
the bones and hence does not suffer the pain that might be due to the bones ; 
similarly a wise man will enjoy Pleasuse only, taking care to avoid all that 
may be likely to bring pain. ...It is in view of all this that the Purvapaksin 
has put the question. 

* The Tatparya explains the.expression ‘utpattisthanani’ as the regions 
for the acquiring of things which bring pleasure and pain. 

f If it were possible to obtain pleasure unmixed with pain, no intelli¬ 
gent person would ever seek to get rid of it: as a matter of fact, however, 
no such unalloyed pleasure is ever met with ; hence what the Siddhanta 
means ‘is not the total denial of ail Pleasure, but that all Pleasure should be 
looked upon as Pain.’— Tatparya . 
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‘nature of pain’ examined 

Sutra 55 


The Birth of the Body etc., is only Pain ; 
beset with Annoyances. 


“<SL 

because it is 


BHASYA 


The term ' janma ’ (in the Sutra) stands for that which is 
produced i.e., the Body, the Sense-organs and so forth ; and the 
utpatti ’ of ‘ janma ’ is the coming into existence of the Body 
etc., in their various forms. The ‘ several annoyances ’ are— 
the least, the medium, and the greatest ; the greatest ‘annoyance’ 
is of those in hell ; the medium is that of the lower animals; and 
the least is that of human beings ; of the divine beings, as of 
those who have got rid of all attachment, it is still less. When a 
person perceives that every condition of life is beset with annoy¬ 
ance, he becomes confirmed in his idea that Pleasure and its 
causes, in the shape of the Body, the sense-organs and cognitions 
are all to be regarded.as ‘ Pain ’ ; and when he has come to look 
upon all these as ‘ pain ’, he loses all attachment to all things of 
the world ; and after he has harboured this dis-attachment, all 
his longings for worldly things come to an end ; and his longings 
having come to an end, he becomes freed from all suffering, just 
as when one understands that by the contact of poison, milk be¬ 
comes poison, he no longer seeks to obtain milk, and not obtain¬ 
ing it, does not suffer the pangs of death. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


The teaching that all things should be looked upon as ‘ Pain’ 
is not meant to be a denial of Pleasure ;—Why ? 


Sutra 56 

It is not so; Because Pleasure also is accomplished dur¬ 
ing intervals.* 

BHASYA 

By the teaching that all things should be looked upon as 
" Pain it is not meant that there is no such thing as ‘ Pleasure’ 
at all;—Why ? Because Pleasure also is accomplished during 
intervals ; that is, as a matter of fact, in the intervals of ‘annoy- 

* is the reading of the Nyiyasucinibandha, of the 

Sutra-Mss. C. and D. as also in Visvanatha’s Vrtti. 
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'' ' "Prices’, Pleasure is actually accomplished and experienced by all 
living beings ; and hence it cannot be denied entirely. 

Further,— 


Sutra 57 

There is no denial [of Pleasure] ; because [all that is 
meant is that] inasmuch as the Man experiencing pleasure is 
oppressed with the frailty of longing, there is no cessation of 
annoyance for him. 

BHASYA 

The ‘ non-denial ’ (in the Sutra) is meant to be that of 
Pleasure —by the teaching that it should be looked upon as ‘Pain’; 
that such is the meaning of the Sutra is clear from the context. 
'Longing —is wish, the eager desire for acquiring a thing ; and 
the ‘ frailty of this longing ’ is as follows :—w^hen the man. 
experiences pleasure from a certain thing, he desires that thing, 

_and sometimes the desire is not fulfilled, or if fulfilled, it is 

fulfilled only in part, or is fulfilled in such form as is beset with 
obstacles ;—and from this ‘frailty of longing ’ there arise 
various kinds of mental suffering ; so that the man experiencing 
pleasure, being oppressed with the frailty of longing, there is no ces¬ 
sation of annoyance for him ;—and it is because there is no cessa¬ 
tion of annoyance that it has been taught that Pleasure should be 
looked upon as ‘ Pain ’. It is for this reason that Birth is ‘pain’, 
and not because there is no pleasure at all. This is the idea that 
has been expressed in the following verses :— 

(1) ‘ For the man who desires a desirable thing, as soon as 
that desire is fulfilled, another desire quickly besets him.’ 

(2) ‘Even though a man obtains the entire sea-girt Earth, 
along with all cows and horses, that seeker after wealth does not 
become satisfied with that wealth ; what pleasure, then, can 
there be for one who desires wealth ?’ 


Sutra 58 

Also because there are several kinds of Pain which peo¬ 
ple wrongly regard as pleasure 

BHASYA 


‘ we have the instruction that Pleasure should be regarded as 
Pain ’ [these words complete the sentence of the Sutra]. 


misr/fy 



‘nature of pain’ examined 


l/e ordinary man, addicted to pleasure, regards Pleasure as 
highest end of man, and feels that there is nothing better 
than Pleasure ; and hence when Pleasure has been attained, he 
feels happy and contended, feeling that all he had to attain had 
been attained ; and under the influence of illusion, he becomes 
attached to the Pleasure, as also to the things that bring about its 
accomplishment ; becoming so attached, he makes an attempt to 
obtain the pleasure ; and while he is trying for it, there come 
down upon him several kinds of Pain, in the form of birth, old 
age, disease, death, the contact of disagreeable things, separation 
from agreeable things, the non-fulfilment of desires and so forth ; 
** and yet all these several kinds of Pain he regards as ‘Pleasure’. 
In fact Pain is a necessary factor in Pleasure ; without suffering 
some pain no pleasure can be obtained ; hence as leading to 
1 leasure, this Pain is regarded by the man as Pleasure ; and such 
a man, having his mind obsessed by this notion of ‘ Pleasure ’, 
never escapes from metempsychosis, which consists of a running 
series of births and deaths. And it is as an antidote of this 
notion of Pleasure that we have the teaching that all this should 
be looked upon as ‘ Pain 




, Birth has been called ‘pain’, because of its being beset with 
pain and not because there is no such thing as Pleasure. 

Objection :—“ If that is so, then why is it not said simply (in 
Su. 55) that ‘ Birth is Pain ’ ? When this simple expression might 
have been used, the fact of the Sutra having used the expression 
Birth is only pain ’ shows that the idea meant to be conveyed 
is that there is no pleasure at all.’’ 

Answer -What the emphatic term ‘ eva ’, ‘only’, implies is 
that what is laid down is conducive to the cessation of Birth. 
How [does the particle serve the purpose of indicating the cessa¬ 
tion of Birth ] ? What it means is that Birth is pain, not by its 
own nature, but by reason of its being beset with Pain ; and so 
with Pleasure also [which is ‘ Pain ’ because it is intermingled 
with Pain, and not because there is no such thing as Pleasure ]. 
1 his is what is meant by the words of the Sutra (55),— and not 
that in Birth there is only Pain (and no Pleasure at all). 

End of Section {13) 
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Section (14) 

[Sntras 59-68] 



Examination of the Nature of Final Release 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After ‘Pain’, ^Release’ [has been mentioned and defined ]. 
This Release is thus denied (by the Opponent)— 

Siitra 59 
Purvapaksa 

“Since there is concatenation (a) of Debts, (b ) of Aber¬ 
rations and (c) of Activity,—there can be no Release”— 

BHASYA 

“ {a) On account of the concatenation of debts there can be no 
Release. The ' debts ’ are thus described (in the S'atapatha 
Brahmana, 1-7-2-1)—‘When the Brahmana is born, he is born 
with three debts : from the debt owing to the Risis he becomes 
freed by leading the life of the Religious Student; from the debt 
owing to Divine Beings he is freed by the performance of sacri¬ 
fices ; and from the debt owing to the Fathers he is freed by 
begetting children ’ ;—the ‘concatenation of these debts consists 
in the connection (presence) of acts connected with the debts 
that it is necessary throughout one’s life to perform these 
acts (towards the clearing of the debts) is thus mentioned (in the 
Veda)—‘The sacrifices known as the Agnihotra and the Dar'sa- 
purnamasa should go on till old age or death,—it is only by either 
old age or death that one becomes freed from the necessity of 
performing the said sacrifices’.—So that the concatenation of 
these debts persisting (till the man’s old age or death), there is 
no time left for the performance of acts conducive to Release ; 
hence it follows that there can be no Release.” 

“ (b) On account of the concatenation of Aberrations, there can 
be no Release. The man dies beset with aberrations [viz., Igno¬ 
rance, Egoism, Affection, Hatred and Yearning for Life], and he 
is born beset with aberrations ; and he is never found to be 
absolutely free from the concatenation of these aberrations [from 
which it follows that he can never be free from Births and 
Deaths ; i.e., there can be no Release].” 
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c) On account of the concatenation of Activity, there can h, 
lelease. From birth till death, man is never found to be 
absolutely free from the ‘Operating of Speech, Mind and Body’. 
From this it follows that the assertion made (in Sir. 1-1-2) to the 
effect that—‘there is a cessation of each member of the following 
series—Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect and Wrong Notion,—the 
cessation of that which follows bringing the annihilation of that 
which precedes it, and this ultimately leads to Release’,—is not 
true.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 



Siddhanta 

Our answer to the above is as follows :—(A) Our answer to 
the argument, that “ since there is concatenation of Debts etc., 
etc - is that the term ‘ Debt ’ (in the texts quoted) stands for 
what is like debt. 


Sutra 60 

Inasmuch as the word cannot be taken in its primary sig¬ 
nification, the statement must be taken as a description by 
means of a word used in its secondary (figurative) significa¬ 
tion ; specially as it is only thus that the sense of condemna¬ 
tion and commendation is obtained. 


BHA§YA 

The word 'rnaih', (in the passage quoted from the S'atapatha 
Brahmana) is not used in its primary sense of debt-, the word ‘debt’ 
can be used in its primary sense only in a case where one gives 
to another something that has to be repaid and another receives 
such a thing ; and this condition is not present in the case 
spoken of in the passage quoted ; hence it follows that— inasmuch 
as the word ‘ debts’ cannot be taken in its primary signification, the 
statement must be taken as a description by means of a word used in 
its secondary ( figurative) signification ; the sense being that what 
are described are ‘ like debts'. Such figurative descriptions are very 
common ; e.g., when the ‘young student ’ is described as ‘Fire 
just as the w ; ord ‘Fire’ elsewhere used in one (the primary) sense 
is applied to the young student in another (figurative) sense,—so 
in the case in question, the word ‘ debt elsewhere found used 
in the primary sense, is used in the passage quoted in a different 
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ense. But why should there be a description by means^ „ 
^.^>' W ord in the figurative sense ? ” Because it is only thus that the 
sense of condemnation and commendation is obtained ;—the meaning 
of the passage being that if a person fails to perform the acts 
referred to, he is condemned in the same manner as the debtor, 
not repaying his debts ; and if he does perform the acts, he is 
commended in the same manner as the debtor, repaying his debts; 
this is what is meant by the figurative description of the acts as 
debts'. 


The word jayamanah’, w'hen he is born’, is also used figura¬ 
tively ; as otherwise (if the word were taken in its literal sense), 
the man would not be entitled to the performance of the acts 
mentioned; what the phrase, ‘when the Brahmana is born’ 
means is ‘ w*hen the Brahmana enters the state of the House¬ 
holder’,—this is what is meant by the man ‘being born’; (that 
such must be the sense is clear from the fact that) it is only 
when the Brahmana enters the state of the Householder that he 
becomes entitled to the performance of the act mentioned; on 

merely being born from his mother's womb (which is the primary 
meaning of being born’) the Brahmana is not entitled to the 
performance of those acts ; as a matter of fact, when the child 
is just born from his mother’s womb he is not in a position to per¬ 
form any acts ; for only such persons are entitled to the perform¬ 
ance of an act as [a) are desirous of acquiring the results follow¬ 
ing from that act and ( b ) are capable of performing it. (n) That 
to be entitled to the performance of an act it is necessary to have 
the desire for results calculated to follow from that act, is shown 
by the fact that the injunctions of the acts always speak of the 
presence of such desire ; e.g., in the injunction ‘ one desiring 
heaven should offer the Agnihotra libations ’; and ( b) that to be 
so entitled one must be capable of performing the act is shown by 
the fact that it is only a person who is capable of doing an act 
that can do it ; since it is only a capable man that can do an act 
it follows that it is only a capable man that is entitled to the per¬ 
formance of that act ; as a matter of fact, it is only the capable 
man, and none other, who actually undertakes the performance 
of an act. If the word ‘ born ’ were taken in its primary sense 
(of coming out of the mother s womb), then both these conditions 
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QURLpe absent in the child just born; at the time that the 
child is just born out of the mother’s womb, there is not present 
in it either the desire for the results following from any act, or 
the capability to perform it. An assertion made in the Veda in no 
way differs from an assertion made in common parlance,-both 
being the work (utterance) of intelligent persons ; and in common 
parlance no one, even the most foolish, would ever address, to 
the newborn child, such injunctions as ‘Study the Veda’, Perform 
sacrifices’, ‘Lead the life of the Religious Student’, and so forth ; 
how then could a wise Sage, who says only what is true and fault¬ 
less, and who is prompted to teach pupils, ever address such 
injunctions (to the new-born child) ? No dancer ever dances be¬ 
fore blind men ; no singer sings to deaf persons. Then again, 
it is only the person who comprehends what is taught that can be 
the recipient of the teaching ; i.e., he alone who comprehends 
what is taught, can have the teaching addressed to him ; and 
certainly this condition is not present in the new-born infant. 
Further, the Brahmana-passage itself (quoted by the Purvapaksin ) 
speaks of acts that clearly indicate the state of the House-holder ; 
as a matter of fact, the action that the passage speaks of is such 
as requires the presence of the wife, and as such is clearly indi¬ 
cative of the state of the Householder. From all this it follows 
that, what is meant by the term ‘born’ is one who has entered the 
state of the Householder. 




Further, the assertion (in the text quoted) in regard to old 
age and death (being the limit of the performance of the A&niho- 
tra etc.) can be explained on the basis of the assumption that the 
acts continue to be performed till the ceasing of the man s 
desire. That is, till the man’s desire for the results (accruing 
from the act) does not cease—does not come to end—he should 
continue to perform the act;—it is in this sense that the asser¬ 
tion in regard to ‘old age and death ’ would be applicable to the 
man. Further, what the passage—‘by old age is the man freed 
etc.’—means is that ‘when the man reaches the last quarter of 
his life, he enters the state of the Renunciate and thus becomes 
freed from the obligation of performing the sacrificial act ’ ; the 
term ‘ old age ’ standing for the last quarter of man’s life, when 
he enters the state of the Renunciate ; it is in connection with 
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last quarter of man’s life-that Renunciation has been enj 
'ed. If the term ‘ old age ’ meant absolutely decrepit senility y 
then the assertion—‘ by old age is man freed etc.’, would have no 
sense at all ;* * * § it could not be taken to mean that ‘ when the man 
is disabled (by decrepitude), he becomes freed from the obligation 
etc.;’ as for the man who is himself unable to perform a sacri¬ 
ficial act, the Veda permits external aid ; e.g., (a) ‘or the pupil 
might offer the libations, his services having been secured by the 
teaching of the Veda’, ( b ) ‘or the milk-offerer might offer the liba¬ 
tions, his services having been secured by presents of wealth.’ 
Such being the case, the passage can either be taken as ‘descrip¬ 
tive’ of what has been enjoined in another text, or some other 
meaning (that of direct injunction of the acts for the new-born 
infant) may be arbitrarily assigned to it. And there can be no 
doubt that the most reasonable course is to take it as containing 
a ‘ description ’ of what has been enjoined elsewhere,t the 
most natural meaning of the passage being that ‘ when the House¬ 
holder undertakes the performance of the sacrificial acts, he is as 
much under compulsion as a debtor. ’ Then again, what form the 
direct objective of man’s effort are the means of accomplishing 
the desired result, and not the result itself ; and when the said 
means have been duly accomplished they lead to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the Result ; so that what has been enjoined previously 
(in some other passage) is the coming into existence of the means 
leading to the Result ; and the same is also spoken of subsequent¬ 
ly (in passages occurring later than the passage in question); so 
that it must be the person connected with the said means that 
is referred to by the term ‘ jayamana ’, ‘being born’.§ 


* Because when the man has reached the state of senility, or has died, 
he actually becomes freed from all obligations. 

t The passage itself does not contain a single injunctive word. Even 

so there might have been some justification for regarding it as an injunction 
if we had found no other \edic text containing the necessary injunction of 
the Agnihotra etc. As a matter of fact, however, there are hundreds of such 
texts. There can, therefore, be no justification for assuming the passage in 
question to be injunctive.— Tatparya. 

§ This anticipates the following argument of the Opponent—"The 
new-born infant may not have the capacity of discerning the result, and of 
knowing and attempting to obtain, the means leading to that result. But it 
certainly has the capacity of bringing upon itself the results of acts: if the 
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Jut,” says the Opponent, <! there being no direct injuncl 
_(of Renunciation)—[the passage in question cannot be re¬ 
garded as referring to the state of the Renunciate]. 



This, however, is not right ; as there is no direct injunction 
of the negation of it either [so that the fact cannot be urged one 
way or the other]. 

“ The Brahmana-text directly enjoins the state of the House¬ 
holder ; if there were other states also [such as that of the Re¬ 
nunciate], the Brahmana would have directly enjoined these also; 
so that, inasmuch as there is no direct injunction of these other 
states, we conclude that there is no other state.” 

There is no force in this, we reply ; as of the negation of 
such other states also there is no direct injunction ; we find no 
such direct injunction of the negation of other states as—‘ there 
are no other states, that of the Householder being the only one 
state hence, inasmuch as we do not meet with any direct 
injunction of the negation (of the state of the Renunciate), the 
argument put forward can have no force at all. Then again, the 
direct injunction (of the state of the Householder) in the passage 
in question is based upon the fact that it is that particular state 
that forms the subject-matter of the context ; just as we find in 
the case of the various sciences. In the case of the sciences it is 
found that the fact that each science directly lays down certain 
things only is due to those things alone being connected with its 
own subject-matter,-—-and not to there being no other things at 
all; similarly the fact that the passage lays dcwvn things connect¬ 
ed w r ith the state of the Householder only is due to this state 
forming its subject-matter, and not to there being no other states. 


child does an act, however unconsciously of its being the means of a parti¬ 
cular result, the merit or demerit accruing from that act will certainly accrue 
to the soul of the infant. So that there can be nothing incongruous in the 
acts being enjoined for the new-born child.” 

The sense of the reply is thus explained in the Tdtparyn :—The direct 
objective of man’s effort cannot be the Result ; what the man tries to obtain, 
in the first instance, is the means that leads to that Result; and certainly 
the new-born child can have no idea of what is the means leading to a Result. 
Hence no injunction could have any effect upon it. For this reason the only 
right course is to take the word ‘bom’ in the figurative sense, as explained 
above. 
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Then again, we find verses and prose-texts speaking of Ff 
Release ; as a matter of fact, we find several Rk verses and Brah- 
mana-texts speaking of Final Release (along with the means of 
attaining it, and the four states, specially that of the Renunciate, 
fall under these). As instances of verses, we have the following:— 
(a) ‘ The sages, blessed with children and desiring w T ealth, fell 
into death (and rebirth) by performing actions ; other sages, who 
were endowed with wisdom, transcending beyond actions, attain¬ 
ed immortality ’ ;—( h ) ‘Neither by action, nor by progeny, nor 
by wealth,—but by renunciation, only—did they attain immorta¬ 
lity ; that immortality which shines beyond Heaven, hidden in 
the cave (beyond ordinary cognitions, which the renunciates alone 
enter) ’ ( Taittiriya Aranyaka 10-10-3) ;—(c) ‘ I know that Great 
Person, effulgent like the Sun, lying beyond Illusion ; by knowing 
Him alone does man transcend death, there is no other path for 
going beyond’ ( Vajasaneyi Samhita 31-18); and as prose-texts we 
have the following:— (a) ‘ There are three stages of Dharma— 
Sacrifices, Study, and Charity; the first of these constitutes 
Austerity ; the second as the Religious Student residing in the 
house of the Teacher ; and the third is the same person putting 
himself under severe penance while residing in the Teacher’s 
house ; all these lead man to pure regions : it is only one who 
is firm in Brahman (i.e. the Renunciate) who reaches immorta¬ 
lity ’ ( Chandogya Upanisad, 2-22-1 );—( b ) ‘It is with a view 
to attain this region that Renunciates take to renunciation ’ 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 4-4-22) ; (c) ‘ They say that man is 
made up of desires ; as he desires so does he put forth efforts, 
and as he puts forth efforts, so does he act ; and as he acts 
so does he become, ’—having in this way described the 


process of metempsychosis determined by the performance of 
acts, the texts go on to lay down the real teaching thus—‘ When 
the man with desires becomes free from desires, he becomes 
without desires, beyond desires, having all his desires fulfilled, 
his desires centred in the Self,—then his life-breaths do not go 
out, they become absorbed here and now, being Brahman, he 
attains Brahman itself.’ ( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 4-4-5 and 6) 


Thus then we find that the assertion that—“ Since there is 

concatenation of debts, there can be no Release”—is not right. 
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* s yet another text—‘ The four paths leading to the Divine 
igs ( Taittirlyasamhita 5-7-23)—which speaks of the four 
states ; and hence also it is not right to say that there is only 
one state (that of the Householder) laid down in the Veda [and 
that the state of the Renunciate is nowhere enjoined). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


fL 


As a matter of fact, the passage speaking of ‘ the Agnihotrc 
and the Dors'apurnamasa sacrifice continuing till old age and 
death’ must refer to the man that desires the results (following 
from those acts). “Why ?” 


Sutra 61 

inasmuch as there is transportation (of the Fires) into the 
soul, the Denial (of Release) cannot he right. 

BHASYA 

It is laid down in the Veda that—‘Having offered the Praja- 
patya sacrifice, having offered the libation of all his belongings 
and having transported the Fires into his Soul, the Brahmana 
should go out as a Renunciate’;—and from this we learn that the 

ransportation of the Fires’(which means the end of the Agni- 

hotra) is only for the man who has risen above all desires for 
children, wealth and fame, and when his desire for the results (of 
the Agmhotra) also have entirely ceased. To this same end we 
have the following Brahmana-passage ( Brhadaranyaka 4-5) : — 
^ajfiavalkya, whengoing to undertake another austerity, said to 
1aitre Y 1 as follows : Oh, dear one, I am going to wander away 
r ° m t ^ s pl ace > I shall therefore make up an understanding bet¬ 
ween you and KatyayanI; you have already had your instructions, 
U Maitreyi ! Immortality extends only so far ;—having said 
this Yajnavalkya went away as a renunciate.’ 

Sutra 62 

Inasmuch as the collecting of sacrificial vessels’ could! 
not he possible in their case, the Results mentioned cannot 
Pertain to others (than Householders). 

BHASYA 

If the performance of the acts till ‘old age and death’ were 
taken as referring to all wen (Householders as well as Renunci- 
a tes), then the after-death rites ending with the ‘collecting of the 
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. rificial vessels ’ would also have to be performed for all 
and in that case there would be no point in the describing of the 
‘rising above desires 1 , which we meet with in such passages as the 
following—‘:The ancient Brahmanas, great teachers and learned, 
do not desire offspring, their idea being—what shall we do with 
offspring, we for whom the Self is the whole world ?—it is these 
Brahmanas that, having risen above desire for sons, desire for 
wealth and desire for fame, live upon alms.’ ( Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, 3-5-1). Because for one who has ‘risen above desires 
(including also the desire for results accruing from the Agniho- 
tra etc) there can be no possibility of those rites that end with 
the ‘collecting of sacrificial vessels’. Specially because Results 
do not supply sufficient motive to all men to the same extent. 


Further, since we find four stages of life laid down in the 
Itihasas, the Puranas and the Dharmashastra scriptures, it is not 
right to hold (as the Purvspaksin does) that there is only one 
stage (that of the Householder). It will not be right to regard 
the said scriptures as having no authority ; for the authoritative 
character of these is vouched for by authoritative texts ; as a 
matter of fact, the authoritative character of Itihasas and Pura¬ 
nas is vouched for by Brahmana-texts, which are entirely autho¬ 
ritative ; e.g., ‘ The Atharvafigirasas declared the Itihasas and 
Puranas ; and these Itihasas and Puranas constitute the fifth of 
the Vedas.’ ( Chandogya Upanisad 3-4-2). For these reasons it is 
not right to say that the said Itihasas and Puranas are not autho¬ 
ritative. As regards the Dharmasastra scriptures, if these had no 
authority, there would be an end to all business among living 
beings, which would put the whole world into confusion. Second¬ 
ly, inasmuch as the ‘ seers’ and ‘speakers’ are the same, there is 
no reason why these scriptures should not be authoritative ; as a 
matter of fact, the ‘ seers * and ‘ speakers ’ of the Itihasas, 
Puranas and Dharmasastra scriptures are the same as those of 
the Mantra and Brahmana texts (of the Veda). Thirdly, inas¬ 
much as there is a restriction in regard to their subject-matter 
(the said scriptures must be authoritative); as a matter of fact, 
the authority of each scripture bears upon its own special 
subject-matter ; and the subject-matter of the Mantra and Brah¬ 
mana texts is different from that of the Itihasas, Puranas and the 
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fma'sastra scriptures ; e.g., ‘sacrificial performance ’ forms 
the subject-matter of the Mantra and Brahmana texts, the 
'doings of men’ that of Itihasas and Puranas, and the ‘regulation 
of men’s business’ that of the Dharmasastra scriptures. So that 
since no single one of these regulates all the said subjects, every 
one of them must be regarded as authoritative in regard to its 
own ; special subject ; just as every one of the sense-organs is 
an authoritative means of the cognition of its own special object 
of perception. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As regards the second argument propounded by the Purva- 
paksin (in Su. 59) viz : “since there is no cessation of concatena¬ 
tion of the aberrations (there can be no Release),”—our answer 
is as follows :— 


Sutra 63 

Release is possible ; inasmuch as (we find that) there are 
no aberrations in the case of the man in deep sleep, who 
dreams no dreams. 


BHASYA 


As a matter of fact, we find that when a man is in deep 
sleep and dreams no dreams, there is an end (for the time being) 
of all connection with attachment, as also of all connection 
with pleasure and pain. Exactly in the same way there could be 
an end of all these at Release also. In fact people who have 
realised the real nature of Brahman actually describe the condi. 
tion of the ‘released’ Soul as similar to that of deep sleep* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As regards the third argument—viz., “because there is con¬ 
catenation of Activity,”—our answer is as follows :— 

Sutra 64 

For the man whose aberrations have been destroyed, 
Activity does not lead to recrudescence. 


* The only difference being that while during deep sleep, the tendency 
of aberrations is present—[by virtue of which the man becomes beset with 
them on waking]—at Release there is no such tendency left; [so that there is 
no chance of the Released man being re-beset with aberrations.]— Tdtparya. 
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When Love, Hatred and Ignorance (which are the aberra¬ 
tions) have been destroyed, Activity does'not lead to recrudescence ; 
—‘Recrudescence’ stands for re-birth at the end of the previous 
birth ; and since this rebirth is always brought about by Desire,* 
—when all Desire has been destroyed, there is no further birth 
after the previous one has come to an end ; and this is what is 
meant by ‘non-recrudescence’ ; and this is Release. 

“But this would mean that actions are fruitless.” 


Certainly not; for our doctrine does not deny the experi¬ 
encing of the fruition of one’s acts. All that we say is that the 
previous birth having come to an end, there is no further birth, 
and we do not say that there is no experiencing of the fruits of 
one’s acts ; this comes about in the last birth (preceding Release) 
[so that there is no fruition left to be experienced]. 


Sutra 65 

[Objection .]— “What has been just alleged is not possible 
as the concatenation of aberrations is innate (in man).” 

BHASYA 

[Says the Purvapaksin] —“Cessation of the concatenation of 
aberrations is not possible ;—why ?■ — because the concatenation of 
aberrations is innate in man ; as a matter of fact, the concatena¬ 
tion of aberrations is without beginning ; and what is beginning¬ 
less can never be destroyed.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

To the above objection some people (EkadeSi—Logicians) 
make the following reply : 

Sutra 66 

(A) ‘Just as there is evanescence of the negation of 
things prior to their coming into existence,—so there can be 
evanescence of innate things also.’ 

BHASYA 

‘The negation or absence of things, prior to their coming 
into existence, has had no beginning ; and yet it is set aside by 

* The reading ct^lt'-idiiT^rT does not fit in with tTRUH. In the Vdrtika 
we find the expression TW ITTiUtTT ; so that we prefer to read the 
Btidsya also as I'Silufffl! ; and to take cRFft as referring to |. 
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v 5®^®e > manner the concatenation of the aberrations also, though 
without beginning, may be liable to be set aside.’ 


Sutra 67 

(B) ‘Or it may be like the evanescence of the dark 
colour of the Atom.’ 

BHASYA 

Others again offer the following answer to the objection 
(urged in Su. 65) 

‘ The dark colour of the Atom (of Earth) is beginningless, 
and yet it is destroyed by contact with fire ; similarly the con¬ 
catenation of aberrations [ though beginningless, could be 
destroyed ] 

BHASYA 


(A) As a matter of fact, ‘ eternality ’ and ‘ evanescence ’ 
are properties of existent things; so they can be predicated 
directly of positive entities only ; to negative entities they can 
be attributed only indirectly (or figuratively). [So that it is 
not right to cite the case of the negation of things, as the Ekadesin 
has done in Su. 65]. (B) Then, as regards the ‘dark colour 

of the Atom ’ (cited by the second Ekadesin in Su. 66), there is 
nothing to prove that it is without beginning * and hence it is not 
right to put that forward as an instance. Nor is there anything 
to prove that a thing not liable to production is evanescent. 

The real answer to the argument of the Purvapaksin ( put 
forward in Su. 65 ) is as follows :— 


Sutra 68 

What has been alleged by the Opponent cannot be right ; 
also because (a) desire and the rest have their source in 

rnisapprehension.t 

* On the other hand, we have the following argument to prove that the 
dark colour of the Atom is not without beginning :—‘The dark colour of the 
Atom is a product, because it is a Colour of the Earth, just like its red 
colour. ’—Tatparya. 

t On the exact meaning of the term ‘sahkalpa’ in the present context, 
the Tatparya says :—Though it is the wish for a cognised thing that is gene¬ 
rally called ‘sahkalpa’, yet here we have to take it as referring to the cognition 
that is the precursor of the wish ; hence it should be taken here as standing 
for wrong cognition, misapprehension . 


N. B. 30 
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BHASYA 


<SL 


The particle ‘ ca ’, ‘ also has a cumulative force, including 
the following two reasons also— (b) because Desire and the rest are 
due to action, and (c) because Desire and the rest are due to one another. 

(a) As a matter of fact, Desire, Hatred and Illusion pro¬ 
ceed from such wrong cognitions (respectively) as the actual 
delighters, annoyers and deluders of men. ( b ) Action also is 
what brings about the bodies of living beings, and gives rise to 
Desire, Hatred and Illusion, within well-defined limits ; that it 
is so we gather from the fact that there is a limitation in regard 
to these; e. g. a certain animal-body is found to abound in 
Desire, while another abounds in Illusion, (c) Lastly, the ap¬ 
pearance of Desire etc. is due to one another ; that is, it is the 
man under illusion who desires things ; it is the man under 
illusion who is moved by hatred ; the man under the influence 
of desire falls into illusion ; and the man under the influence of 


hatred falls into illusion. 

All misapprehensions cease to appear as soon as True Know¬ 
ledge appears ; and inasmuch as on the cessation of the cause, 
the effect cannot appear, there is absolute non-appearance of 
Desire etc. (on the disappearance of Misapprehensions, which 
are the source of Desire etc.). 

Further, the assertion that “ the concatenation of aberra¬ 
tions is beginningless ” has no point at all. As all things related 
to the Soul,— e. g., the Body, the Sense-organs etc. etc.—are 
such as proceed in a beginningless series, and there is not a 
single individual of this series that is produced without another 
individual having gone before it \ with the sole exception of 
True Knowledge (which is produced once and once only for a 
Soul) ; but our doctrine (that Desire etc. are destroyed) does 
not imply the assumption that ‘ things not liable to be produced 
are liable to destruction ’ [as the individual Desire etc. whose 
destruction we postulate are not without beginning ; the begin- 
ninglessness of the series does not simply the beginninglessness 
of each individual constituting the series ; e. g., one series of 
Bodies for each Soul is beginningless, yet each individual Body 
has a beginning]. As soon^as misapprehensions have been dis¬ 
pelled by True Knowledge, Action ’ also, w hich is what brings 
about the Body of each living body, ceases to be a productive of 
Desire etc., though it continues to bring about (for some time) 
the experiencing of pleasure and pain. 


End of Section {14) 
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DISCOURSE IV 

DAILY LESSON II 


Section (1) 

, [Sutras 2 - 3 ] 

Dealing with the Appearance of True Knowledge 



INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

"Question —“Now, Sir, does True Knowledge appear in con¬ 
nection with each one of the several things that there are ? Or 
only in connection with some of them ?—What difference does 
that make ?—Well, as a matter of fact, it would not be possible 
for it to appear in connection with each of the things ; for the 
simple reason that the number of things to be known is endless. 
Nor again could the True Knowledge be heltfto appear only in 
connection with some of the things ; for in connection with 


, a Tat f’ff ya lntr °duces this Daily Lesson thus : Doubt, Instruments 
, 3n , Ubj ‘ cls °' Cognition have been only examined Motive and the rest 
a so iave een examined by implication under Sutra 2-1-7. So that all the 
sixteen categones have been examined. It has been declared in Sii. 1 - 1-1 

,. a , tnc tmo knowledge’ of these categories is the means of attaining the 
ignest good ; it has also been explained that it is the ‘true knowledge’ or 
cognition of objects that leads directly to the attainment of the highest good • 
that of the others helps only indirectly. What we proceed to examine now 
is whether from among the Soul and the other objects of cognition, it is the 
true knowledge of only a few', or that of all, that brings about the highest 
good. 

On this the Parisuddhi—lo the first D aily Lesson of this Adhyaya, six 
Jcctj of cognition have been examined ; and we now proceed to examine 
.. fUe Know ledge’, which pertains to them. The questions for determina- 

(VVw ^ WHat ' S TrUe Know l ed g e ? (&) To what things does it pertain ? 
f ) How is it maintained ? (d) How does it improve ? First of all we 
Proceed to consider-to what does True Knowledge pertain and how does it 
appear ? 


The Nydyanibandhaprakasa raises the objection, (i) that it is not right 
o proceed with the examination of ‘True Knowledge’ before having defined 
- and (i,) that there is no sameness of subject-matter between the two 
aily Lessons, and hence there is no reason why they should form part of 
nesam e Adhyaya. The answers provided by it are as follow’s (i) The 
e nition of I rue knowledge’ has been provided, by implication, in 
utra 1-1-2; and (ii) the real subject of the Adhyaya is the Examination 
, Objects of cognition’ in the form of ‘Effects’; and ‘True Knowledge’ 
a Lo is an effect. 
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§L 


^ few things with reference to which True Knowledge won! 

" 0t r: a ,H e a™cs”due^ofIllusion left behind-, nor co.ld ,he 
would still be a resiau T Knowledge 

Illusion in regard to one thing be removed by True Knowledge 

in regard to another thing. 

Answer —‘Illusion’ consists in wrong notion , misapprehension, 

-noVin mere otence 0 /True Med,. i and »ha. ,s to be 

"2 V” rU the True Knowledge of that thing the wrong 

“t: ^htomes the active seed of -^ch-‘ 

Question What is that wrong notion [ which leads to 

metempsychosis] ?” __ aDnear . 

Answer :-The notion of what ,s not-Sou as Soul , appea 
, r * i t . m > • this is the notion oj 1 Wgoism, 

"f in r “f.Son" -t When one looks upon the not-Sonl as 'I 
"thSt the conception that is died the notion of T (E g o, Sm . 

k Question “What are those things in regard to which 

people have the notion of ‘I’ ? ” 

Answer :-They are-the Body, the Sense-organs, the Mind, 

Feelings and Cognitions. , 

Question “In what way does the notion of l in regar o 
these become the seed of metempsychosis ?” 


these th ngs that ha.*be 8i#> The different views are— 

that leads to th ° C f *® a ^^ ists e f realisation of Brahman, says the Vedantin ; 
(2) according to the Sankhya it consists in discrimination between Matter 
A Snirif (3) the Nyaya view is that it consists in the recognising of the 
Soul as eternal, as distinguished from the non-eternal things, Body, Sense- 

organs etc. etc. _ 

+ The Tatparya, after having criticised the other views, sums up the 
- ' -i thus It is because the notion of T’ consists in regarding as 

J^Bodv etc. which are not-Soul, that people have such hopes as 'may 
S ° l ’ Up mav I continue to live’. Such ideas come to only such 

I not cease > . etc _ as their ‘Soul’, and never to one who knows the 

men as regar different from Body etc. This latter man looks 

itS' ! t S. «»hd. e ,»po„i.,c,r,-.» Lough i ,„d ,« does no. 
upun in j f ea r separation from it. 

feel attached to it, and does nor ica f 
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_ nswer :—When a man looks upon the Body etc. as 

V T-- tjg regards their destruction as his own destruction ; 


J®L 


o that 

he becomes imbued with a longing for the non-destruction of 
those, and thus becomes equipped with them over and over again 
and he thus becoming equipped with them, all his efforts tend to 
bring for him births and deaths ; so that not being freed from 
these, he is never released. On the other hand, the man who 
looks upon Pain, Receptacle of Pain (Body), and Pleasure inter¬ 
mingled with Pain,—on all these things as ‘Pain’,—he is the man 
who knows the real nature of ‘Pain’; and when this ‘Pain’ has 
been duly recognised (in its true nature), it is not embraced by 
the man (as something desirable), and so comes to be dropped ; 
just like poisoned food. This man comes to look upon ‘Defects’ 
and ‘Action’ also as sources of pain ; and until the Defects have 
been removed, there is no possibility of cessation of the continu¬ 
ity of Pains ; hence the man renounces the 'defects’ ; and when 
the defects’ have been renounced, Activity does not lead to 
Rebirth’,-—as has already being explained (under Su. 4~l-64). 
t Thus the man comes to the conclusion that ‘Rebirth’, 
Fruition’, and ‘Pain’ are things to be known, and that ‘Action’ 
and Defects’ are things to be abandoned, ‘Final Release’ is a thing 
to be attained, and True Knowledge is the means of attaining it. 
Thus when the man attends to, repeatedly looks upon and 
ponders over, the ‘objects of cognition’ as grouped under the 
aforesaid four categories, [(1) things mistaken as ‘Soul,’ viz. Body 
etc -< (2) things to be known, viz. ‘Rebirth’ etc. ; (3) things to be 
renounced, viz. Defects and Action ; and (4) things to be attain¬ 
ed, viz. ‘Release’]—there comes to him right perception,— i.e. 
the cognition of things in their real character, i.e. True Know¬ 
ledge. 

It is with a view to the above that we have the following 
Sutra : 

Sutra 1 

From the True Knowledge of the ‘Cause of Defects’ 
follows the cessation of the notion of T’.— 

BHASYA 

The ‘objects of cognition’ beginning from ‘Body’ and ending 
'vith ‘Pain’ [i.e. Body Sense-organs, Objects of Perception, Appre- 
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sion, Mind, Activity, Defects, Rebirth, Fruition and Pain 
are called the ‘Cause of Defects’, because these are what form the 
subjects of wrong notions ;—hence when the ‘True Knowledge’ of 
these comes about, it sets aside the notion of ‘I’ in regard to 
them ; for the True Knowledge of the said things (which are not 
the Soul, which alone can be rightly spoken of as ‘I’) is incom¬ 
patible with the notion of ‘I’ in regard to those same tilings- 
Thus when True Knowledge has been attained, ‘ there is a cessa¬ 
tion of each member of the following series — Pain, Birth, Activity, 
Defect and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which follows 
bringing about the annihilation of that which precedes it ; and this 
ultimately leads to Final Release’. (Su. 1-1-2.) 

Thus we find that this brief statement of the main doctrine 
of philosophy is only a re-assertion (of what has been stated 
already under Su. 1-1-2), and it is not meant to put forward any 
new doctrine. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The order in which this True Knowledge is to be attained is 
as follows.* 

Sutra 2 

Colour and other objects, when they form the subjects of 
wrong notion, become the cause of Defects.! 

BHASYA 

Such objects of Sense-perception as form the objects of 
desire are spoken of here as ‘ Colour and other objects ’; when 
these are wrongly conceived, they set going Attachment, Hatred 
and Illusion. Hence it is these objects that the man should seek 
to know (and understand in their true character) first of all. When 
the man knows the true character of these, his wrong notions in 

* Puri Ms. B. reads which gives better sense. 

‘It has been declared that one should set aside the notion of ‘I’ in 
regard to the Body etc, which are not-Soul. Now the Sutra proceeds to 
describe with which of these latter the process should begin ; and since the 
process is much easier in regard to external objects, the Sutra begins with 
these. ‘Prasankhydna ’ means true knowledge resulting from contemplation.’ 
—Tatparya. 

f 'Sailkalpa is explained by the Tatparya as meaning ‘wrong notion’- 
Visvanatha specifies it further as the notion that 'these are good and desira¬ 
ble things’. 
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^,„rd to Colour etc., disappear. When these have disappeared, 
then he should seek to know the things related to the Soul, such 
as the Body and the rest. When the knowledge of these has been 
attained, the notion of ‘I* in regard to things related to the Soul 
ceases forthwith. Thus, the man, acting with his mind wholly 
unattached, either to external objects or to objects related to the 
Soul, comes to be called 4 released . 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


<SL 


The author next proceeds to instruct us as to the propriety 
of our ignoring certain aspects of things and pondering over 
certain others ; and the next Sutra has got nothing to do with 
either the proving or the disproving of things (as some people 
have supposed). 

“ What is this instruction ? ” 

Sutra 3 

Regard for the object as a whole becomes the cause of 
Defects. 

BHASYA 


The regard or admiration for the object as a whole brings 
about Defects. For instance (in connection with sexual love), 
for the Male, the conceiving of the Female as such, becomes a 
source of bondage, and for the Female the conceiving of the Male 
as such becomes a source of bondage.* And there are two aspects 
in which the object (Male or Female) can be conceived of :—(1) 
the aspect of organs, and (2) the figurative or poetical aspect. 

The ‘aspect of organs’ pertains to the teeth and the lips, the 
eyes and the nose, one by one ; and the figurative aspect 
pertains to the teeth or the lips, being ‘ so and so beautiful’. All 
this three-fold aspect intensifies Desire and its attendant Defects 
all which have to be avoided. The avoidance of the said object 
of love is to be done by conceiving of it in the terms of its limbs, 
— e -g., by conceiving of the Female as only made up of hairs, 
bristles, flesh, blood, bone, tendons, arteries, phlegm, bile, ordure 
and so forth. This is what is called the ‘ disagreeable aspect ’ 
(°f the thing). When one ponders over this aspect of the thing, 
bis desire and attachment for it cease. 

* In translating ‘pariskara’ as ‘bondage’ we have followed the Vaitika 
which says — pariskaro bandhanam. 
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Thus then we find that there being two aspects (agreeable 
and disagreeable) of each object, there is one aspect (the agree- 
sble) which should be ignored, while the other (the disagreeable) 
should be pondered over. This is what is taught here. Just as 
in the case of the poisoned food, while the food-aspect is meant 
to be acquired, the poison-aspect is to be avoided.* * * § 

End of Section U) 


Section (2) 

Sutras 4-17 

Dealing with Components and Composites 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Now the Idealist, with a view to deny the Object, proceeds 
to deal with (and demolish) the ‘ Composite \t 

Sutra 4 

“Apprehension and Non-apprehension being two-fold, 
there arises doubt.’’ 

BHASYA 

“Since there is apprehension of existent as well as non¬ 
existent things. Apprehension is of two kinds ; and since there 
is non-apprehension of existent as w r ell as non-existent things, 
non-apprehension also is of two kinds.§ So that if we apprehend 

* The Parisuddhi remarks :—As a matter of fact, for one who seeks 
after Release, all things of the World, in all their aspects, are equally to be 
avoided, and are equally evil, —yet the author speaks of the tw'o ‘aspects’ in 
regard to the ordinary Man of the World, who becomes desirous of Release 
only after having gone through a life of enjoyment. 

t Says the Tatparya.— The Idealist proceeds to deal with the Compo¬ 
site for the purpose of demolishing it. The conceptions spoken of under 
the preceding Sutra are possible only when there is an object composed of 
several component parts. But since there is no such object, how can there 
be any such conceptions ? It is with this view that the Idealist Furvapaksa 
proceeds to demolish the Composite j and this we shall follow with the denial 
of the Atom. So that the Composite and the Component Atom being both 
demolished, Idea would be the only thing left. 

On this the Pariiuddhi— Some people have tried to get rid of the entire 
fabric of Instruction expounded under the preceding Sutra, by denying the 
Composite, in the absence whereof none of the ‘conceptions’ described above 
are possible. 

§ There is apprehension of the existent thing when we see water in the 
tank ; there is also apprehension of the non-existent thing when we perceive 
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_composite, there is doubt, since Apprehension is of both 

kinds;—on the other hand, if we do not apprehend the 
Composite, then also there is doubt, since non-apprehension 
also is of both kinds. Thus then, whether the Composite is 
apprehended, or not apprehended,—in either case it does not 
become free from doubt.” 


Sutra 5 

There can be no doubt (in regard to the Composite), as 
its existence has been established by reasons already explain¬ 
ed before. 

BHASYA 

No doubt is possible (in regard to the Composite) why ? 
because the reasons already explained before (under Su. 2—1—o3 
et seq.) have not been refuted; so that it remains established 
that there is such a thing as the Composite arising out of, and 
distinct from, the Components. 

Sutra 6 

[Objection]—“In that case, (we might as well say that), 
since the existence (of any such thing as the Composite) is 
impossible, there can be no doubt (as to whether it exists 
or not).”* 

BHASYA 

“No doubt is possible. That is, there certainly is no such 
thing as the Composite. This is further explained (in the next 
Sutra).” 

Sutra 7 

[ Objection continued ]—“Inasmuch as the components can¬ 
not reside either in the whole or in a part (of the Compo¬ 
site), it follows that there is no Composite.”+ 


water in the mirage. There is non-apprehension of the existent thing when 
we do not perceive long-buried treasure ; and there is non-apprehension of 
the non-existent thing when we do not perceive the absent Jar. So that 
whether we apprehend the Composite whole or not, there is doubt as to its 
existence or non-existence.— Tdtparya. 

* This Sutra is not found in the Puri Su. Ms. The PJyCiyasiiclmbar.dha 

rsr 

has omitted cTl?. 

t Sutras 7 and 8 are not in Visvanatha, nor in any Su. Ms. 'lhey are 
found in the Nydyasucinibandha and Visvanatha also says that they have 
been regarded as Sutra. From the Bhasya —'tad vibhajate also it would 
appear that they are ‘Sutra’. 
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BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, each single component cannot reside 
in the entire Composite ; (1) because both are not of the same 

dimension, and (2) because, in that case, there would be no 
connection between the Composite and the other components. 
Nor can the component reside in only a part of the Composite ; 
for the simple reason that the Composite has no ‘parts’ apart 
from the Components .” 

“if (in order to escape from this difficulty) it be held that 
it is the Composite that subsists in the Components (and not the 
Components in the Composite), — [ then our answer is as given in 
the following Sutra ].” 

Sutra 8 

[Objection continued ]— “Inasmuch as it is not possible 
(for the Composite) to reside in them,—there can be no 
Composite.” 

BHASYA 

“(a) The entire Composite cannot reside in each one of the 
Components,—because they are of different sizes ; and further, 
because in this manner the (Composite) object would consist of 
a single component substance [and as such it would have to be 
regarded as eternal, which is absurd], ( b) Nor can the Composite 
subsist in parts in all the components ; as it has no other parts 
(except those same components).” 

“From all this it follows that it is not right to entertain any 
doubts (as to whether the Composite exists or not),—the con¬ 
clusion doubtless is that there does not exist any such thing as 
the Composite.” 

Sutra 9 

[Objection continued ] — “And since the Composite cannot 
reside apart from the Components (there can be no such 
thing as the Composite).”* 

* Visvanatha notices three interpretations of this Sutra (1) As in the 
Bhasya. (2) The Composite could not subsist apart from the Components ; 
as in that case it would be non-existent:—(3) For reasons given in the 
preceding Sutra, the Composite could have no existence even apart from 
the Components ; hence it does not exist at all. 
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BHASYA 



have to be brought in from the preceding Sutra. The Composite 
cannot reside apart from the Components,—(1) because it is not 
so perceived, and (2) because in that case it would be eternal. 
For these reasons it follows that there is no such thing as the 
■Composite.” 

Sutra 10 

[Objection continued ]—“Lastly, the Composite cannot De 
the same as the Components.”t 

BHASYA 

“ The Composite cannot be regarded as a mere quality of the 
Components ;—why ?—because, as shown above, there can be no 
connection of the said quality with the qualified Components ; 
and apart from the qualified Components, the quality is never 
perceived ; this last argument being the same as that urged 
before (in the preceding Sutra).” 

Sutra 11 


[Answer —From the standpoint of the Siddhanta]- Inasmuch 
as there is no diversity in what is one only, terms connoting 
diversity cannot be applied to it ; so that there is no room for 
the question put by the Purvapaksin.§ 

BHASYA 

There is no room for the question—“ Does the Composite 

reside in the Components in its entirety, or only in parts?”—[as 

•--- 

*The correct reading of the Bhdsya on this Siltra is found in Puri Ms. B 

I 

t This Sutra is directed against those persons who have held the 
following view :—“The Composite is only a quality of the Components, 
and it is neither absolutely different from them, not absolutely non¬ 
coherent ; it is both different and non-diffcrent from them.” 

§ The Vartika remarks that there are two parts of the Piirvapaksa : — 
(1) Do the Components subsist in the Composite ? and (2) If the Composite 
subsists in the Components, does it do so in its entirety or in parts ? 1 he 
(1) is ignored by the Sutrakdra for the simple reason that no Logician 
acknowledges the subsistence of the Component (cause) in the Composite 
(Effect). 

Hence it is only the (2) that is answ ered by the Siddhantin in this Sutra. 
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by the Purvapaksin under Su. 7 et. seql\. —Why ?—Beca’ 
nasmuch as there is no diversity in what is one only, terms connot¬ 
ing diversity cannot be applied to it. As a matter of fact, the term 
‘krtsnu ’, ‘entire’, connotes all members of a group consisting of 
several individuals, and the term ‘ ekade'sa,’ ‘ a part ’, connotes 
a few individuals out of several; so that both these terms, ‘entire’ - 
and ‘ in part ’ are connotative of diversity ; and as such they 
cannot be applied to the Composite which, being a single entity 
is devoid of diversity. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Further, the Purvapaksin has argued that—“ The Composite 
cannot reside in parts in the Components, because it has no 
other ‘ parts ’ (apart from the Components)” ;—but this is not 
right reasoning. 

Sutra 12 


Even if there were other parts (of the Composite), * it 
could not subsist (in the Components) ; hence the reasoning 
is not right. 

t In support of the proposition that the Composite cannot 
subsist in the Components, or in its parts] the Opponent has pro¬ 
pounded the reason “ because the Composite has no other 
parts ” ; but f even if ‘ parts ’ of the Composite were actually 
other than its Component, the meaning (of the Composite sub¬ 
sisting in part in the Components) would be that one part or 
Component subsists in another part or Component,—and not that 
the Composite subsists in them. If the Composite be accepted as 
being something different (from the Components), then,— even 
though it had ‘ parts ’ other than its Components, it would not 
mean the subsisting of the Composite ; and hence it would not 
mean that it is in parts that the Composite subsists in the Com¬ 
ponents ;—so that there can be no force in the reasoning—“ be- 

* The Viz. text reads ; as also Visvanatha, Puri 

Bha. Ms., Puri Su. Ms. and Su. Ms. C.ButSu. Ms. D, the Nydyasucir.bandha 
and the Tdtpary a read STTTTi'TTTBlT. Mss. of the Vdrtika contain both- 
In view, however, of the explanation given in the Bhdsya, 
should be accepted as the right reading. 

t 5H4TTffTT-ffTFT does not give good sense. Puri Ms. B. reads 
: which gives better sense. 
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has no parts apart from the Components (the Composite 
fists in parts in the Components).” 

Question :—“ What is the meaning then of the subsisting (of 
the Composite in the Components) ? ” 

Answer :—What it means is that there is co-existence (juxta¬ 
position), consisting in the relation of container and contained, 
between the one (Composite) and the many (Components). 

“ What is the meaning of the relation of container and 
■contained ? ” 

It means that when between two things it is found that one 
can have no existence apart from the other, the latter is called 
the ‘ container ’ ; and as a matter of fact, the Product can have 
no existence apart from its constituent cause ; but this is not the 
case with the constituents (which may exist apart from the pro¬ 
duct). [So that what is meant by the Composite subsisting in 
the Components is that it cannot exist apart from these latter.] 
“ But how can this be so in the case of eternal things 
(which have no cause)? ” 
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In their case we infer it from what we perceive in the case 
of non-eternal things. What you mean to ask is—“ how can 
there be the relation of container and contained in the case of 
eternal things ? ”—and our answer is that when we perceive in 
the case of non-eternal things—substances and qualities—the 
relation of container and contained, we infer from this that 
similar relation exists in the case of eternal things also. 

From all that has gone before (under Sutras 4~12) it follows 
that what has been prohibited (under Su. 3)—for the benefit of 
the person seeking after the highest good—is the having of regard 
for objects as a whole ; and it does not mean that there is no such 
thing as the Composite ; just as in regard to Colour etc., what has 
been prohibited is the wrong notion of them ; and the existence of 
Colour etc., themselves has not been denied. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Under Su. 2-1-34 the Siddhantin has put forward, in proof of 
the existence of the Composite, the argument that—‘if there were 
no Composite, there would be non-apprehension of all things ’ ; 
and even though he has been answered by this, the Purvapaksin 
re-asserts his contention [having been reminded of the previous 
arguments by the reference to them in Su. 4-2-5] : — 
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<SL 


vS •«<*>'' « perception of things would be possible ; just like 

the perception of the mass of hairs by the person of dim 


vision. 


BHASYA 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that the man whose vision is 
dimmed does not perceive each single hair ; and yet he does 
perceive the mass cf hair ; similarly though each single Atom 
may not be perceived, yet it would be quite possible to perceive 
a mass of atoms. Thus the perception that we have of things 
(and which the Siddhantin has put forward as inexplicable 
except by the assuming of the Composite as apart from the compo¬ 
nent atoms) really pertains to the masses of Atoms (and not to 
any such thing as the Composite).’’ 


Sutra 14 

The efficiency (distinctness) and dulness (indistinctness) 
of the perception is due to the efficiency and dulness of the 
sense-organs ; but these never go beyond the range of their 
respective objectives ; and they cannot operate upon what is 
not their objectives. 


BHASYA 


This efficiency and dulness of the Sense-organs are in 
reference only to their respective objectives ; and it is from this 
that there follows the distinctness and indistinctness of the per¬ 
ceptions. That is, however efficient the Visual Organ may be¬ 
come, it can never apprehend odour , which is not the special 
object of visual perception ; and however dull it may become, it 
cannot fail to apprehend its own object. Now (turning to the 
case cited by the Opponent) there may be some person who, 
having his vision dimmed, does not perceive the hair singly ; 
while he does perceive the mass of hair ; and yet both (the single 
hair and the mass of hair) are perceived by the person whose, 
vision is not dimmed. [But in all cases the man’s eyes apprehend 
the Hair, either singly or in mass, which is an object perceptible 
through that organ]. Atoms, on the other hand, are beyond 
the reach of the sense-organs ; they never become objects of 
perception through the organs; they are never apprehended by 
any sense-organ-under the circumstances, if the Mass of 
Atoms were perceived, (through sense-organs) it would mean that 
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COMPONENTS AND COMPOSITES 

?ans have operated upon something which is not thei 
at all ; for (according to the Opponent) there is no other 
object except Atoms (and Atoms are absolutely imperceptible). 
So that what the Opponent asserts (in Su. 13) comes to mean 
that when the Atoms, being massed, become perceived, they 
renounce their imperceptibility,—and when, being disjoined, they 
fail to be perceived, they cease to be objects of perception through 
by the sense-organs. All this would be entirely absurd, except 
on the supposition that a new object is produced (when the Atoms 
become massed). From all this it follows that what forms the object 
of perception is an object distinct (from the component Atoms), 
It might be urged that “what forms the object of perception 
is merely the mass (of the Atoms themselves)”. But this would 
not be right; for ‘ Mass ’ is only of the nature of conjunction, 
combination ; and the conjunction of things that are themselves 
imperceptible can never be perceived ; hence the explanation 
propounded would be highly improper. As a matter of fact, the 
Mass ’ is only the conjunction or combination of several things ; 
and when we perceive a conjunction—as that ‘ this thing is in 
conjunction with that thing’,—it is only the conjunction of 
things that are themselves perceptible, and never that of things 
beyond the reach of sense-organs ;—hence the explanation put 
forward cannot be right. Further, in the case of things percep¬ 
tible through the sense-organs, if they fail to be perceived, there 
is always found some thing, in the shape of an obstruction, that 
serves to prevent the perception [and we do not find any such 
thing as should prevent our perceiving of the Atoms, if they were 
perceptible]. It follows from all this that the non-perception of 
single Atoms cannot be due to the inefficiency of the sense- 
organs ; just as the non-apprehension of Odour etc., through the 
Eye cannot be due to the inefficiency of that organ. 


Sutra 15 

The difficulties in connection with Composites and Com¬ 
ponents would continue till the total negation of all things. 

bhasya 

r lhe Opponent has pointed out difficulties in the way in 
which the Composite may subsist in its Components, and has, on 
that ground, denied the existence of the Composite. But the 
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components (the pieces that go to make up the Jar, e.g.) also have 
their own component parts ; and the said difficulties would be 
applicable to the way in which the Component may subsist in its 
own component parts ; so that, these difficulties should either 
lead us to deny the existence of all things, or they would lead us 
on and on to the mere Atom, which has no component parts ;— 
and either of these contingencies would mean that there does not 
exist anything that could be the object of perception, (the Atoms 
being imperceptible) ;—and in the absence of all objects of per¬ 
ception, there could be no Perception ;—and yet the denial of the 
subsistence of the Composite in its Components is supposed to 
be based upon facts of ordinary perception. Thus, when this 
denial (of the subsistence of the Composite etc,) ultimately leads 
to the denial of its very basis (in the form of Perception), it must 
be regarded as striking at its own very root. [Hence the fact 
urged by the Siddhantin under Su. 2-1-34, remains, that if there is 
no Composite there can be no Perception at all.] 

Sutra 16 



But as a matter of fact,— 

The total denial of all things cannot be right ; for the 
Atom remains. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, however, the (Opponent’s) denial of things 
based upon the difficulties in connection with the subsistence of 
components and their parts, would cease at the Atom ; it cannot 
lead to the total denial of all things. Because the Atom has no 
component parts ; and difficulties based upon the dividing of 
things into their component parts must end at the thing than 
which there is nothing smaller. For instance, when we proceed 
to divide a clod of earth, into parts, we get at smaller and smaller 
particles ; and this division must come to an end at that piece 
than which there could be no smaller piece, and which is (on 
that account) the smallest piece possible ; and it is that very 
thing than which there is nothing smaller which we call ‘Atom’.* 

* It is only for the sake of argument that the two contingencies have 
been put forward in the preceding Sutra. It is now shown that the denial 
of the Composite can lead only to the postulating of the Atom ; and as this 
is imperceptible, the Purvapaksa view would do away with all Perception, 
as urged by the Siddhantin, under Su. 2-1-34. 
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Sutra 17 


4SJ°1 

<SL 


r [the Atom may be defined as] that which is beyond 
the Diad. 


BHASYA 

As according to the Purvapaksa (a) there would be no end to 
the division of things into their component particles, and ( b ) all 
things would come to consist of equally innumerable component 
substances,—there could be no such thing as the Diad* 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 

(Sutras 18-25 ) 

Regarding the Atom being without parts. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Nihilist, holding the view that “ all things are non¬ 
existent”, urges the following argumentt:— 

Sutra 18 

[ Objection .] There can be no such thing (as the indivi¬ 

sible Atom), as it is surely permeated by Akas'a. ” 

BHASYA 

* There can be no such thing as the impartite eternal Atom ; 
—Why ? Because it is surely permeated by Akasa ; both inside 
and outside the Atom must be surrounded by AkaSa, permeated 


T. he term truti , literally, ‘dismemberment’, has come to mean the 
Diad. The point is that unless some end is postulated in the process of 
division, all things would consist of equally innumerable particles ; which 
would mean that the mountain is of the same size as the grain of sand. 

t ‘l he theory of the whole world emanating from the Void has been 
disposed of under Sutras 4-1-14 to 17. The hypothesis taken up now is 
that all is mere Void. And in course of the refutation of this hypothesis, 
the Author proceeds to show that there do exist certain things that are devoid 
of parts ; this subject being a natural sequence to the conclusion arrived at 
in the foregoing section that there is such a thing as the Composite, composed 
of Component parts. 

Visvanatha introduces the section with the following remarks :—The 
present section is introduced with a view to establish the existence of the 
impartite Atom, in answer to the view that the world being a Void there can 
be no such thing as the Atom, on which the whole argument of the Siddhanta 
in the foregoing section is based. 


N. B.31 
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it ; and being so permeated, it must be made up of parts ; 
eing made up of parts, it must be non-eternal. 

Sutra 19 

“Or else, Akas'a would be not all-pervading.” 

BHASYA 


§L 


“ If it is not admitted (that the Atom is permeated by 
Aka'sa), then it_would mean that there is no Aka'sa inside the 
Atom ; so that Aka'sa would cease to be all-pervading .” 


Sutra 20 

[Answer] —Inasmuch as the terms ‘ inside and out¬ 
side ’ are denotative of other constituent causes of the Pro¬ 
duct,—they cannot apply to the case of the Atom, which is 
not a ‘ product 

BHASYA 

When one uses the term ‘ inside ’ (in regard to an object), 
it stands for that constituent (part) of it which is hidden (from 
view) by other constituents ; and the term ‘ outside ’ is applied 
to that constituent (part) which hides the others ; and which it¬ 
self is not hidden (from view). And [since both these terms are 
applied to parts or constituent causes ], these can apply only to 
such objects as are products ; they can never apply to the Atom, 
because it is not a product ; the Atom not being a product, the 
terms ‘ inside ’ and ‘ outside ’ cannot apply to it ; and the 
object to which these terms are really applicable is only a 
product (composed) of the Atom, and not the Atom itself ; because 
the Atom is the name of that than which there is nothing 
smaller. 

Sutra 21 

It is by reason of the pervasion of Sound and of Conjunc¬ 
tions, that Akas'a is regarded to be all-pervading.t 

* The real point of this objection, as the Tatparya points out, is that 
if the Atom is made up of parts, its existence will be open to the same 
difficulties as those that have been shown to beset any ordinary Composite; 
so that the inevitable conclusion could only be that the Atom is as non¬ 
existent as an ordinary thing,—and that nothing is existent, all is Void. 

t The Tatparya expounds the compound in both ways—(1) Pervasion 
of Sound and of Conjunctions, and (2) Pervasion of the Conjunctions of 
Sounds’. The Bha$ya has adopted the former. 

The Vartika reads the Sutra as etc. 
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ATOM WITHOUT PARTS 
BHASYA 

matter of fact, Sounds, that are produced anywhere, are 
found to pervade in Aka'sa, and subsist in it ;—similarly the 
conjunctions that take place,—with Minds, with_ Atoms, and 
with their products,—are also found to pervade in Aka'sa ;jnot a 
single corporeal object is ever found to be disjoined from Aka'sa. 
From these two facts it follows that Akasa cannot but be all- 
pervading. 

Sutra 22 

‘ Absence of Transfigurations ’, ‘ Unobstructiveness’ 
and ‘ All-pervasiveness ’ are the properties of Akas'a.* 

BHASYA 

There is no transfiguration (or displacement) caused in Aka'sa 
by things moving in it or striking against it ; as there is in 
Water by the piece of wood passing through it ;—and what is the 
reason for this ? ;—the reason for this lies in the fact that Aka’sa 
is not made up of parts. Secondly, Aka'sa offers no obstruction 
to things moving in it or striking against it ; that is, it does not 
counteract that quality of the thing_which causes its motion ;— 
and why is this so ?—It is because Aka'sa is not tangible. It is 
only under contrary conditions,— i.e,, in the case, of such objects 
as are made up of parts and are tangible,—that we find obstruc¬ 
tion ; and certainly you cannot attribute it to a substance where 
these conditions are not present. 

Further, the character of ‘ product ’ must be denied to the 
Atom, because it would mean that the component parts of the 
Atom are smaller than the Atom ; if the Atom were made up of 
parts, these parts should be smaller than the Atom ;—why ?— 
because it is always found that there is a difference of size bet¬ 
ween the Cause and its Product ; it is for this reason that the 
parts of the Atom would have to be smaller than the Atom ; as 
the Atom that is made up of component parts must be a 

* This Sutra anticipates the following objection If AkaSa is really 
all-pervading, as asserted under the foregoing Sutra, then it should ofier 
obstruction to things moving in it, and it should undergo changes in its 
shape by such objects ; as we find in the case of water ; as no such pheno¬ 
mena are found to take place, Akasa cannot be all-perv'ading. 

The sense of the reply is that this reasoning would be all right, if 
Akasa also, like Water, were made up of parts, and tangible. 
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'roduct. 
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deny the fact of 


<§L 


It is for this reason that we 
Atom being a Product. 

Lastly, the non-eternality of products is due to the dismem¬ 
berment of its constituent cause, and not to ‘ permeation by 
Aka'sa ’ (as held by the Opponent, in Su.4-2-18) : e.g., when the 
clod of earth is destroyed, it is so by reason of the dismember¬ 
ment of its component parts, and not by the entering into it of 

Aka’sa. 

Sutra 23 

[The Nihilist] — “But the Atom must be made np of com¬ 
ponent parts ; because it is only corporeal objects that have 

shape.” 

BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, shape belongs to only such things as are 
limited and tangible,—such shapes as triangular, rectanpilar, 
square, and globular ; and this ‘shape' is only a particular 
arrangement of component partsAtoms also are endowed 
with the globular shape ; hence these must be made up of com- 
pon.ntpans.-t Sa(ro 24 

“Also because they are capable of conjunction [Atoms 
must be made up of component parts].” 


miSSVA 


“When an Atom comes between two other Atoms and be¬ 
comes conjoined to them, it brings about separation between 
them ; and from this separation it is inferred that the interven¬ 
ing Atom is conjoined, in its forepart, with the Atom lying 
behind it, and, in its aft-parts, with the Atom appearing in 
front of it • and these fore and aft-parts are the component 
parts’ of the Atom. Similarly when the Atom becomes con¬ 
joined in all its parts, it must be regarded as having component 

parts all over.” 

1 INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Bhasya answers the arguments of the Nihilist, as 

follows]— 


» The right reading for S«i<$l4d<b is 

f The Vdrtika and Visvanatha construe the Sutra as propounding two 
reasons —'The Atom must be made up of components,—(a) because it is 
corporeal, and (b) because it has shape.’ 





ATOM WITHOUT PARTS 


i.) As regards the argument— “ The Atom mast be made up 
ofdomponent parts, because it is only corporeal objects that have 
shape ” (Sti. 23),—this has been answered by us already. ‘ What 
is the answer that has been given ?” The answer given was— 
(a) that there can be nothing smaller than that at which the pro¬ 
cess of division comes to an end (under Su. 4-2-16);—and (6) that 
the Atom cannot be regarded as a product, as, if it were so, then 
the parts of the Atom would be smaller still (under Su. 4-2-22). 
(B) As regards the argument—“a/so because they are capable of 
conjunction” (Su. 24),—which means that “the Atom can bring about 
separation only if it is tangible, and conjunction not pervading 
over the whole of its substratum, it must be divisible into parts”, 
—this also we have answered by pointing out that it is true that 
the Atom is tangible, but the separation caused by the interven¬ 
ing Atom is due to its being an obstacle in the way of the coming 
together of the two Atoms,—and not to its being made up of 
component parts. “But the Atom being tangible and causing 
separation, inasmuch as the conjunction of the Atom does not 
pervade over the whole of its substratum, the Atom must be 
divisible into parts, and it would appear as if it were made up of 
component parts.” This also we have answered by pointing out 
(above)—(a) that the process of division must end at a thing than 
which there is nothing smaller, and ( b ) that the Atom cannot be 
regarded as a product, as that would mean that its parts are still 
smaller. 

As regards the arguments—“(a) Because it is only corporeal 
objects that have shape (Su. 24), and (/>) because Atoms are capable 
of conjunction (Su. 24), Atoms must be regarded as being made up 
of component parts”,—these arguments 

Sutra 25 

Cannot set aside (the fact of Atoms being impartite), 
because they lead to an infinite regress, and infinite regress 
cannot be right. 

BHASYA 



The arguments put forward mean that everything that is 
corporeal, and everything that is conjunct,—all these are made 
up of parts; and as such these arguments lead to an infinite 
regress ; and infinite regress cannot be right ; if infinite regress 
were right, then alone could the said arguments have any force. 
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’"’’Consequently these cannot set 
impartite. 


aside the fact of Atoms being 


Further, as a matter of fact, it is possible for the division of 
an object to completely destroy that object ; hence it is not 
possible to carry on the process of division till the disappearance 
of the object. 

If there were an infinite regress (such as is involved in the 
Opponent’s arguments), it would mean that in every object there 
are endless component substances ; so that (o) there should be no 
conception either of diverse dimensions, or of gravity,—and ( b ) 
after the dismemberment of the component parts of the Atom, 
the Composite and the Component would have to be regarded as 
of equal dimension. 

End edion (3) 


Section (4) 

(Sutras 26-37) 

Refutation of the Denial of the External World 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Bauddha Idealist says]—“You take your stand upon 
Cognitions, and then go on to assert that the objects of these 
Cognitions exist ; but all these Cognitions are wrong notions. If 
these were right notions, then alone could the proper examina¬ 
tion of Cognitions enable us to form an idea of and comprehend 
the real character of their objects.* 

Sutra 26 

[ Purvapaksa ]—“As a matter of fact, however, when we 
come to analyse things by our reason, we fail to apprehend 
their real character ; and this non-apprehension must be 
like the non-apprehension of the ‘ cloth ’ after the yarns 
have been abstracted.”f 

* The foregoing two sections have proved that all ordinary things are 
made up of component parts, and that the Atom is not so made up ;—we are 
now led on to discuss the question as to whether or not external objects 
exist. It is only when external things exist that there can be any occasion 
for considering whether or not they are composites. 

t Cf . Bauddhakdrika —BTTTiqcf I 
STcTT TTkid 1: II 

Satish Ch. Vidyabhusana finds in this Sutra an echo of the Madhyamika- 


siitrus. 
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BHASYA 


1 When we come to analyse each yarn in the Cloth, as this 
is a yarn’, ‘ this is another yarn’, and so forth, we fail to 
perceive in it anything else besides the yarns, which could be the 
real object of the notion of ‘Cloth’; and since we do not 
perceive things as they are ordinarily conceived of, it follows 
that no such things (as the Cloth) exist ; so that the Cloth being 
non-existent, if there is a notion of Cloth it must be a wrong 
notion ; similarly w r ith all things.” " 


% 


Sutra 27 

[Siddhanta]—' The reason propounded is invalid ; as it 
involves self-contradiction. 

BHASYA 

If an ‘ analysis ’ of things by reason is possible, then it is 
not true that the real nature of things is not apprehended ; if, 
on the other hand, the real nature of things is not apprehended, 
then there can be no analysis or scrutiny of things by reason. So 
that to allege, that “ there is analysis of things by reason—and 
the real nature of things is not apprehended”, involves a contra¬ 
diction in terms. We have explained all this under Su. 4-2-15, 
where it has been pointed out that—‘ the difficulties in connec¬ 
tion with Composites and Components would continue till the 
total negation of things.’f 


Sutra 28 

The non-apprehension (of the whole) apart (from its 
parts) is due to the fact that it subsists in these. 


BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Product subsists, is contained, in 
its Causes ; it is for this reason that it is not apprehended apart 
from these latter ; there is separate apprehension only when the 
contrary happens to be the case ; that is, two things are separa¬ 
tely apprehended only when one is not contained in the other. 

* There is no Cloth apart from the yarns ; there is no yarn apart from 
its parts ; and so on, up to Atoms ; of Atoms also we cannot perceive the 
real character. Hence from Atom upwards, no Object exists. 

t When the real nature of a thing is not comprehended, how can there 
be analysis of it by reason ? [As regards the analysis of things put forward 
by the Opponent under the preceding Sutra] the process of analysing must 
end at a certain point; if it did not, then the Diad vould become immea¬ 
surable, etc. etc. etc. as pointed out before.— Tdtpurya. 
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Then again, the analysis of things by reason does lead to the 
distinct apprehension of things,—as is found in the case of Atoms 
which are imperceptible ; that is, that which is perceived by the 
senses, when it comes to be analysed, is surely recognised as 
different (from the imperceptible Atoms).* * * § 

Sutra 29 

In reality, things are cognised by means of the Instru¬ 
ments of Right Cognition.f 


BHASYA 

When things are analysed by reason, what sort of apprehen¬ 
sion of the real nature of things we have, and how we have it,— 
and also what sort of apprehension we do not have, and how we 
do not have it,—all this is known through what we can cognise 
by means of the Instruments of Right Cognition. In fact, the very 
‘ analysis of things by reason ’ consists of what is cognised by 
means of the Instruments of Right Cognition ; as it is only such 
cognitions that pervade through all scriptures and all actions, as 
also all activities of living beings. It is only when one comes to 
examine things by his reason that he comes to determine that a 
certain thing exists and another thing does not exist. And such 
an examination or analysis does not warrant the conclusion that 
nothing exists§. 


Sutra 30 


By reason of the possibility and impossibility of proofs 

[the Puroapaksa allegation becomes untenable ]. 

BHASYA 

Under the circumstances, the allegation nothing exists 
in untenable—Why ?— By reason of the possibility and impossibility 


* In the case of ordinarily perceptible composites and components— 

where both are perceptible, e.g. the cloth and the yarns,—it may be difficult 
to apprehend the composite as distinct from its parts. But when it comes 
to the composite thing whose components are atoms, the distinct appre¬ 
hension becomes quite easy ; the composite being perceptible while the 
component is not perceptible.— Tdtparya. 

f This Sutra is meant to show that even in the case of ordinary things, 
where the composite and its components are both perceptible, we do have 
the distinct apprehension of things in their real character.— Tdtparya. 

§ The Tdtparya construes this last sentence with the following Sutra. 
It appears better to construe it with the foregoing Bhd$ya. The connection 
of the next Sutra follows from its very construction. 
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ifs. That is, if proof is available in support of the allegatio 
t nothing exists”, then the allegation becomes self-con¬ 
demned :—If, on the other hand, no proof is available in support 
of the allegation, how can it be established? If it can be establish¬ 
ed without proofs, then why cannot the assertion all things 
exist ” be regarded as established ? 


§L 


Sutras 31—32 

[The Idealist objects to what has been said in Sti. 30.] 

“ The notion of reality in regard to the ‘Instruments of 
Right Cognition ’ and ‘ objects cognised ’ (by means there¬ 
of) is similar to the notion of the reality of dreams and the 
objects dreamt of ; (Su. 31)-—or, it may be likened to the 
notions of reality in regard to Magical phenomena, imaginary 
cities in the Air, and the Mirage.” 

BHASYA 


In Dreams, no objects are existent, and yet we have the 
notion of reality in regard to them ; similarly neither Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition ’ nor ‘ Objects of Cognition ’ are really 
existent, yet we have the notion of reality in regard to ‘ Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition ’ and 1 objects cognised ’ by means there¬ 
of. [And it is not so in Dreams only, in the waking condition 
also, we have several such notions of reality in regard to things 
not really existent ; e.g., magical phenomena etc., etc.]” 

Sutra 33 


[Answer.] —Since there is no reason (in support of it), the 
Proposition (of the Opponent) cannot be regarded as 
established. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason in support of the view 
that “ the notion of ‘ Instruments ’ and ‘ Objects ’ of Cogni¬ 
tion are like the notion of reality in regard to things dreamt, of, 
and it is not like the cognition of things during the waking 
state ” ;—and since there is no such reason, the Proposition can¬ 
not be regarded as established. In fact, there is no reason to 
show that what are cognised during dreams are non-existent 
things.—“ Inasmuch as things dreamt of are not perceived when 
the man wakes up, (they must be regarded as non-existent). 
[According to this reasoning of yours] inasmuch as we do appre- 
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d the things cognised during the waking state, the existence 
of these cannot be denied ; if, from the fact of our not appre' 
hending, on waking, the things cognised in dreams, you infer 
that these things are not existent,—then it follows that the 
things that we do apprehend when awake, are existent , because 
they are apprehended ; so that the reason you put forward in 
proof of the unreality of things dreamt of) is found to have the 
power of proving a conclusion contrary to your tenets. It is only 
when the existence of things can be inferred from their appre¬ 
hension, that you can infer their non-existence from their non¬ 
apprehension.* And if under both circumstances (of dream as 
well as of waking) things tvere equally non-existent, then non¬ 
apprehension could have no power at all (of proving anything) ; 
when, for example, there is non-perception of Colour when the 
lamp is absent, what justifies our attributing the non-perception 
of Colour to the absence of the Lamp is the fact that the Colour 
is existent,! (and would have been perceived if the lamp were 
there). 


Further, you have to show cause for the diversity that is 
found in dream-cognitions ; e.g., one dream is beset with dread, 
another with joy, and yet another is devoid of both ; while at 
times one does not dream of anything at all. According to the 
theory under which the dream-cognitions are due to real causes, 
the said diversity can be explained as being due to the diversity 
in those causes. § 


Sutra 34 

Like Remembrance and Desire, the cognition of objects 
in dreams also— 

* The right reading is xsItWITr^ <i-£|%’rf'T frp^Ttcf as 

found in Puri B., and countenanced by the Vdrtika. 

f We can attribute the non-perception of colour to the absence of the 
lamp, only if we know that colour is existent, and would have been perceived 
if the lamp were there. If all things were always— during dreams as well as 
during the waking state—non-existent, then their non-perception could not 
prove anything at all ; as in that case we could have no such notion as that 
‘if it existed, it would have been perceived . 

§ This explanation cannot be available fcrthe Idealist, for whom there 
is no real object at all. 
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has for its object something that has been previously apprehend¬ 
ed [this has to be added to complete the Sutra], Just as Remem¬ 
brance and Desire have for their objects previously apprehended 
things, and are incapable of lending support to the denial of the 
reality of such things,—so in dreams also the cognition of things 
has for its object things that have been previously apprehended ; 
hence these also do not justify the notion that no such things 
exist. Thus in reality the Dream-cognition is always one that has 
its object previously perceived in the waking state ; and 
when the sleeping man who has seen a dream wakes up, he recog¬ 
nises the dream-cognitions as his own, the idea in his mind being 
this is what I saw in my dream And it is only in relation to 
(and in comparison with) the said waking cognition that we come 
to the conclusion that the Dream-cognition is unreal. That is 
to say, when on waking one recognises the Dream-cognition—as 

this is what I saw in my dream ’_it is the recognition that 

leads him to the conclusion—‘ my cognition of things in the 
dream is unreal’. If there be no difference between the two, the 
proof becomes meaningless ; that is, he for whom there is no 
difference (on the point of reality) between the waking and the 
dream-cognition, for him the proof or reason,—that ‘ the notion 
of Instruments and Objects of Cognition is like the notions o 
things in a dream ’ (Su. 31)—can have no meaning ; for he has 
denied the very basis of such an allegation ; the idea of a thing as 
what it is not (i. e. a wrong notion) is always based upon a real 
original (counterpart) ; e.g. , the conception of the pillar, which 
is not man, as ‘ man ’ is always based upon a real original ; i.e. 
until the original, the real man, has been perceived, one can have 
no conception of ‘ man ’ in regard to what is not man. Similarly 
the conception of things in a dream,—such as * I have seen an 
elephant’, ‘ I have seen a mountain’, — can only rest on the basis 
of some real counterpart (the cognition of real elephants and 
mountains).* 

Such being the case,— 


* Unless one has had a previous cognition of the real object, he can 
have no wrong conceptions in regard to it. 
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Sutra 35 

The destruction of Wrong Apprehension follows from 
True Knowledge ; just as there is destruction of the concep¬ 
tion of things during a dream, on waking. 


<SL 


BHASYA 

When one has the conception of 1 man ’ in regard to the 
Pillar, this is ‘ wrong apprehension being the apprehension of 
the thing as what it is not : whereas when, in regard to the 
Pillar one has the conception of pillar ,■ this is drue Know¬ 
ledge ’ ;—and what is set aside by True Knowledge is the 
wrong Apprehension, not the Object, the generic character of 
' object ’ being common to the Man and the Pillar." Just as 
when the man wakes up, the cognition that he has set aside the 
conception of things that he had during the dream,—and not the 
‘ object ’ in general. Similarly in the case of magical phenome¬ 
na, imaginary cities and mirage, we have the cognition of things 
as what they are not ; and these wrong apprehensions also are 
set aside, in the manner described above, by ‘ True Knowledge ’, 
which does not set aside the fact of the cognitions having some 
sort of an objective counterpart. As a matter of fact, in the case of 
magic etc., also, the Wrong Apprehension has always got some basis 
in reality ; for what happens in what is called magic is that the 
man equipped with the necessary appliances, takes up a reaj 
substance similar to that whose illusion he intends to produce, 
and in regard to this real substance, he brings about ^the wrong 
apprehension in another person ;—in the case of the Imaginary 
City ’, what happens is that either Snow or some such real 
substance actually comes to assume the shape of a city, and 
hence, from a distance, people come to conceive of it as City ; 
that this is what really happens is proved by the fact that the 
illusion does not appear when there is no such substance as the 
said Snow similarly again, when the Sun’s rays, coming into 
contact with the heat radiating from the Earth’s surface, begin to 
flicker, there arises the notion of ‘ water ’ in regard to it, by 
reason of the perception of the common quality of (flickering); 


* When we subsequently come to recognise the pillar as ‘pillar’, all 
that this proves is that our former cognition of it was wrong, not that the 
•man’ fas which the pillar had been formerly apprehended) is non-existent, 
nor that the former cognition had no objective counterpart at all. 
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f^this is so is proved by the fact that when the man draws' 
ar, or when the Sun’s rays are not there, there is no such 
illusion. Thus we find that in the case of every Wrong Appre¬ 
hension there is some sort of real entity at the bottom some¬ 
where, and no Wrong Apprehension is entirely baseless. We 
also find that there is a clear difference in the character of 
the two cognitions ,—viz : (a) that of the magician and his 
audience (the former regarding the magic phenomenon as unreal, 
and the latter believing it to be real ) ; ( b ) that of the man at a 
distance and of one who is near at hand, the former regarding the 
* imaginary city ’ and the ‘ miragic water ’ as real, while the 
latter has no idea of such things at all ; and (c) that of the sleep- 
ing man and of the waking man. All this diversity would be 
inexplicable if everything were non-existent, and as such entirely 
without any name or character. 



Sutra 36 

[ Having disposed of the Idealist, who, while denying the reality 
of the External World, admits the Idea,—the Author next takes up 
the. Nihilist, who denies the Idea also] —In the same manner, the 
existence of the 1 Apprehension ’ also (cannot be denied); be¬ 
cause we actually perceive its cause, as also its real existence. 

bhAsya 

Just as the existence of the ‘ object ’ of Wrong Apprehen¬ 
sion cannot be denied, so that of the Apprehension itself cannot 
be denied ;—why ?— (a) because we actually perceive its cause, 
and ( b ) because we actually perceive its real existence ; (a) as a 
matter of fact, we are actually cognisant of the cause of Wrong 
Apprehension ; and (6) Wrong Apprehension also is found to 
appear in every person, and is actually cognised as such, being, 
as it is, distinctly cognisable. From all this it follows that 
Wrong Apprehension actually exists. 

[ And when even Wrong Apprehension is real, Right Appre¬ 
hension is all the more so]. 

Sutra 37 

Wrong Apprehension has a double character, based upon 
the difference between the real object and the counterpart.* 


* The Bauddha argues that, since the object of Wrong Apprehension is 
non-existent, that of Right Apprehension also must be non-existent. This 
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BHASYA 



The ‘ real object ’ is the Pillar, and the * counterpart ’ is 
the Man ; and whenever there is a wrong apprehension of the 
Pillar as ‘ Man both of these—the real object and the counter¬ 
part—are manifested in it quite distinctly, and the misapprehen¬ 
sion is due to the perception of their common properties ;— 
similarly there is misapprehension of the Flag as a line of cranes, 
of a piece of stone as a pigeon. In fact, Wrong Apprehensions are 
possible only in regard to similar objects, because they are 
brought about by the perception of common properties (belonging 
to two or more similar objects). (For these reasons, he for 
whom everything is without name and form—according to such 
a person there can be no possibility (of Wrong Apprehension). 

As regards Odour and such other objects of Cognition, the 
notion of ‘Odour’ etc., [i.e., of the things in their own charac¬ 
ter)—which would be regarded (by the Opponent) as Wrong 
Apprehension,—must, in fact, be regarded as True Apprehen¬ 
sion ; for the simple reason that in the case of these Cognitions, 
there are no two things involved—in the shape of the real object 
and its couuterpart,—nor is there the perception of any property 
common to two or more things. 

From all this it follows that the allegation that—“ the con¬ 
ceptions of the Instruments and the Objects of Cognition are 
wrong ”—is not right. 


End of Section 


Section (5) 

(Sutras 38-49) 

The Development of True Knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 


It has been said above that when there is True Knowledge of 
the causes of Defects, there follows the cessation of the notion of 

is what the present Sutra traverses. The idea is that the object of Wrong 
Apprehension also is not entirely non-existent : What forms the object of 
Wrong Apprehension has a dual character—that of the real object ‘Pillar’ 
and also that of the counterpart ‘Man’; and though in the character of 
‘man’ the object is non-existent, it is really existent in the character of ‘Pillar’, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TRUE KNOWLEDGE 


f^y '.Now the question arises—How is True Knowledge brought 

about r* 


“<SL 


Sutra 38 

[True Knowledge proceeds] from the practice of a parti¬ 
cular form of meditation.t 

BHASYA 

When the Mind having been abstracted (withdrawn) from 
the Sense-organs, is kept steady by an effort tending to concen¬ 
tration,—the contact that takes place between this Mind and the 
Soul f and which is accompanied by a conscious eagerness to get at 
the truth, is what is called ‘ Meditation ’.§ During this medita. 
tion, no cognitions appear in regard to the objects of the senses. 
From the practice of the said Meditation proceeds True Know¬ 
ledge. 


INTRODUCTORYBHASYA 

[Objection ]—“ It has been said that during “Meditation no 
cognitions appear in regard to the objects of the senses ; but— 

T he reality of the External World and of Cognitions having been 
established, the Author reverts to what was said under Sutras 4-2-1 et seq• in 
•connection with the causes of Defects, where the process was described. 
This cannot be regarded as sufficient for the purposes of the enquirer ; as 
the True Knowledge therein described cannot do away with such illusions 
and wrong apprehensions as are of the nature of Direct Apprehension;— 
hence it becomes necessary to describe such True Knowledge as may be of 
the character of Direct Apprehension— Parisuddhi. 

This is the particular form of 'True Knowledge ’ that is referred to by 
the question with which the Bhasya introduces the Sutra.— Vardhamana. 

Visvanatha adds—The Knowledge produced by the Scriptures is 
momentary, like all cognitions, so that when it ceases to exist, wrong notions 
would again continue to appear and entangle the Soul. Hence it becomes 
necessary to explain the process by which the said True Knowledge may be 
developed and amplified and rendered capable of putting an end, once for 
all, to all possibility of wrong notions appearing again. 

t The exact reading of this Sutra is uncertain. Su. Ms. D. and 
Vishvanatha read as in the viz. edition ; Puri Su. Ms. reads 
■ff ITTT, (which is apparently wrong) ; the Tatparya reads FFTT'-icl 
though the Nydyasucinibandha reads as in the Viz. edition. Su. Ms. C. how¬ 
ever reads—R3 MffTT. (?) I 

§ By ‘concentration’ is meant the keeping of the Soul within its own 
abode in the lotus of the heart. As such concentration is present also 
during deep sleep, we have the additional qualification ‘which is accompa¬ 
nied by etc.’—which excludes Deep Sleep.— Tatparya. 
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<SL 


Suti'a 39 

“This is not possible ; (A) Because certain objects are 

extremely powerful.”— 


BHASYA 

“ In some cases, Cognitions will appear, even in the 
absence of any wish on the part of the person ; so that what has 
been asserted cannot be right ;—why ?— because certain objects 
are extremely powerful. As a matter of fact, we find that some¬ 
times, even though the man has no wish for the cognising, the 
cognition does appear, as we find in the case of the thundering of 
the clouds and such things (which we cannot help hearing, even 
against our wish). So that the said particular kind of meditation 
cannot be possible. ” 

Sutra 40 

“ (B) Also because Cognitions are brought about by 
Hunger etc. 

BHASYA 

“ Such things as Hunger and Thirst, Heat and Cold, and 
Disease bring about cognitions even against our wish. Hence 
no ‘concentration’ (or one-pointedness, of the Mind) is possible.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It is possible that the man may renounce Meditation and 
become agitated, and there may also be causes tending to bring 
about such agitation as constitutes an obstacle to Meditation ; but 


even so,— 


Sutra 41 

Meditation would be brought about by the force of the 
fruit of what has been previously accomplished. 


BHASYA 

‘ What has been previously accomplished ’—stands for the 
Merit and Wisdom, acquired in previous lives,—which serve to 
bring about True Knowledge ;—‘ Force of the fruit ’—stands for 
the faculty born of Yogic practices ; if there were no fruits of 
such practices, people would never pay any heed to them ; even 
in the case of ordinary worldly acts, we find that constant 
practice produces a certain faculty. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

ft is for the removal of the obstable (to Meditation) that— 

Sutra 42 

there is the advice that Yoga should be practised in 
forests, caves and on river-banks. 


<SL 


BHA$YA 

The Merit produced by the practice of Yoga follows the Soul 
in other births also ; and when the Merit that brings about True 
Knowledge has reached a high stage of development, and the 
Exercise of Meditation has assumed high proportions,—True 
Knowledge appears. We have actually found that Meditation 
serves to suppress the force of even powerful things ; as for 
example, even the ordinary man says— 1 My mind was elsewhere, 
I did not hear this,’ or ‘ I did not know this. ’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—“ But if you admit the fact (urged in 
Su. 39) that on account of the force of certain extremely powerful 
things, Cognitions appear even against the man’s wish—then,— 


Sutra 43 

this contingency would arise also upon Final Release”. 

' Even when the man has become released, it would be 
possible for Cognitions to appear, by reason of the force of 
external things.” 

Sutra 44 

Not so ; for Cognition is sure to appear only in the 
accomplished Body. 

BHASYA 

It is only when the Body,—as the receptacle of Activity, 
Sense-organs and Objects,-—has been accomplished, under the 
influence of Karma (past deeds) that the presence of their cause 
makes the appearance of Cognitions sure to come about ; so that 
however powerful the external object may be, it is not able to 
bring about Cognitions in the Soul ; for the external object has 
' been found to have that power (of bringing about Cognitions) only 
■when it is in contact with a Sense-organ. [And no such contact 
is possible in the case of the person who has attained Final 
Release ]. 

N. B. 32 
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Sutra 45 


<SL 


And there is absence of that when Final Release has 
been attained. 

BHASYA 


‘That ’■—stands for the Body and the Sense-organs, which 
eontain the causes of cognition ; and of this there is absence 
when Final Release has been attained ; for the simple reason 
that there are no Merit and Demerit left (to bear fruition). 
Hence the allegation (.in Su- 43)—that “ the contingency would 
arise also upon Final Release ”—is not right. 

It is for this reason that Final Release consists of freedom 
from all kinds of pain ; inasmuch as the root of all pain, and the 
receptacle of all pain,—L e., the Body and the Sense-organs,— 
absolutely cease upon the attainment of Final Release, it follows 
that Final Release consists in absolute freedom from all pain ; for 
without its root, and without its receptacle, no pain can appear. 

Sutra 46 

For that purpose (there should be) embellishment of 
the Soul, by means of restraints and observances and such 
other methods of internal discipline as may be learnt from 
the Science of Yoga. 

BHASYA 


For the purpose of attaining Final Release, there should be 
‘ embellishment of the Soul —‘ Restraints ’ are the means of 
acquiring merit, common to men in all Life-stages ; while 
‘ Observances ’ are peculiar to each Life-stage. ‘ Embellishment of 
the Soul’ —consists in the destruction of Demerit and accretion 
of Merit.-—' Internal discipline ’ should be learnt from the Science 
of Yoga ; it consists of Penance, Controlling of the Breath, Abs¬ 
traction of the Mind, Contemplation and Concentration of the 
Mind ; and the practice of the renouncing of objects of sense 
serves to remove attachment and hatred. The other ‘methods ’ 
consist of the details of conduct laid down for Yoga [such as con¬ 
centrating of the Mind, eating only particular kinds of food, not 
staying at one place for any length of time, and so forth]. 

Sutra 47 

[There should also be] repetition of the study of the 
Science, as also friendly discussion with persons learned in 
the Science. 
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BHASYA 

?or that purpose ’ has to be construed with this Sutra also, 
te term ‘ jnana ’ stands for that by which things are known y 
jnayate anena i.e., the Science of the Soul ;—the ‘ grahana \ 


study’, of this consists in reading it and retaining it in the mind; 
—the ‘ repetition ’ of such study means the carrying on of it con¬ 
tinuously, in the shape of reading it, listening to it (being 
expounded) and pondering over it.— ‘Friendly discussion with 
persons learned in the Science ’—is meant to bring about consoli¬ 
dation of the knowledge acquired ; this ‘ consolidation ’ consists 
in—(1) the removing of doubts, (2) the knowing of things-not 
already known, (3) the confirmation (by the opinions of the learn¬ 
ed) of the conclusions already arrived at (by one’s self);—the 
term ‘ samvada ’ means* ‘samaya vadah ’, ‘ discussion for the 
sake of coming to an agreement ’ [i.e., friendly discussion’]. 


INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The expression ' friendly discussion with persons learned 
in the Science ’ (occurring in the preceding Sutra) is vague; it 
is explained in the following Sutra :— 

Sutra 48 

That (friendly discussion) should be carried on with the 
pupil, the teacher, companions in study, and other well- 
known learned persons,—who wish well (to the enquirer) and 
who are not jealous of him.t 

BHASYA 

The meaning of the Sutra is explained by its own words. 

The reading of the Viz. edition grp|qqp* gives no sense ; the right 
reading dK is supplied by the Puri Ms. 

t The Commentators have explained ‘ tarn ’ as referring to the 
person learned in the Science ’, ‘abhyupeyat’ as janlyat ; by this the Sutra 
would mean that one should know the persons mentioned as ‘learned in the 
Science’.—Similarly ‘ ireyorthibhih ’ they explain as meaning ‘ those that 
have faith in Final Release.’ We have thought it best to deviate from this 
explanation. In the ca6e of the former, it is not easy to construe the instru¬ 
mental in Rl : and as regards the latter, it is 

very much simpler, and more in keeping with the epithet ‘anasuyibhih’ , to 
take it in its natural sense * those who wish well’ ; as it is only such well- 
wishers whose intercourse can be entirely friendly and conducive to good. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 
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It might be thought that—the putting forward of theories 
and counter-theories would be unpleasant to the other party (the 
teacher and the rest) ; [with a view to this we have the following 
Sutra .]:— 


Sutra 49 


Being a seeker (after truth) [the man should carry 
it on] for the accomplishment of his purpose, even without 
putting forward any counter-theories. 

‘ He should carry on the discussion ’ (of the foregoing Sutra) 
has to be construed here also. Inasmuch as the man is desirous 
of acquiring knowledge from the other person, he should simply 
express a desire to learn the truth ; and thus without seeking to 
establish any theory of his own, he should clarify (correct) his 
own view of things—specially by realising the fact that the 
doctrines of several philosophers are mutually contradictory [and 
from among these accepting what is right and rejecting what is 


wrong]. 


End of Section (5) 

Section (6) 

(i Sutras 50 — 51) 

The Guarding of True Knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 


Through excessive partiality to their own theories, some 
people transgress all bounds of reasoning-; in that case 


Sutra 50 


Disputation and Wrangling (should be carried on) for 
the purpose of defending one’s own determination to get at 
the truth ; just as the hedge of thorny branches is put up for 
the protection of sprouting seeds. 


BHASYA 


This, however, is meant only for those persons who have not 


acquired True Knowledge, whose defects have not been entirely 

removed, and who are still making an attempt for those purposes. 
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GUARDING of true knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 



When one has been rudely addressed by an Opponent,'either 
through arrogance (of superior knowledge), or through sheer pre¬ 
judice (against truth), or through some other similar reason (i.e., 
desire for wealth, fame etc.),—then he (failing to perceive the 
tight answer to the ill-mannered allegations of the Opponent)— 


Sutra 51 


should pick up a quarrel with him and proceed to deal 
with him by Disputation and by Wrangling. 

BHASYA 


‘ Pick up a quarrel ’ — i.e. with a view to defeating the Oppo¬ 
nent,—and not with a view to getting at the truth. But this 
should be done only for the purpose of defending true Science* 
and not for the purpose of obtaining wealth, honour or fame. 


Thus ends the Bhasya on the II Daily Lesson of Discourse IV. 


* The motive prompting the man should be—If this ill-mannered 
person is allowed to go undefeated, then ordinary men will accept his con¬ 
clusions as the right ones, and this would bring about a total confusion relat¬ 
ing to Dharma and true Philosophy,—says the Tdtparya. 
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ADHYAYA V 
DAILY LESSON I 
Section (1) 

(Sutras 1 — 3) 

The Futile Rejoinders consisting in the Unfair Urging of the 

Fallacy of‘Neutralisation.’* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Futile Rejoinder having been defined (in Su. 1-2-18) as ‘that 
objection which is taken on the basis of mere similarity and dis¬ 
similarity it was described briefly under Su. 1-2-20, where it 
was pointed out that ‘ there is multiplicity of Futile Rejoinders 
owing to there being several and diverse varieties of it this 
Futile Rejoinder is now described in detail. The Futile Rejoind¬ 
ers herein described consist of arguments urged in confutation of 
the argument that has been put forward in demonstration of a 
certain conclusion ; and their number is twenty-four ; they 
are as follows :— 

* Among commentators there has been a great deal of discussion in 
regard to the exact character of this Fifth Discourse and its connection with 
what has gone before. To the end of Adh. IV, we had the Examination, 

‘ Pariksa ’, of what had been mentioned in Su. 1-1-1 and defined in the rest 
of Adh. 1 ; so that the natural subject-matter of Adh. V should consist in 
the continuation of the same Examination of things ; what we find, however, 
in this Adhydya are definitions of the several varieties of Futile Rejoinders 
and Clinchers. Hence the difficulty. 

The T dtpary a says— The proper place for the defining of the particular 
kinds of Futile Rejoinders and Clinchers was just after the general definition 
of these in Adh. I; yet the author of the Sutra intentionally omitted to do it 

there, in order not to delay the examination of the ‘objects of cognition’, 

for which the pupils were growing eager ; and having finished all that, he 
now naturally reverts to the defining of the several varieties of the two cate¬ 
gories that he had left undefined. Further, the last port of the preceding 
Adhydya having dealt with ‘ Disputation and Wrangling ’, it is in connec¬ 
tion with those that the Sage deals with Futile Rejoinder and Clincher, 
which can occur only in Disputation and Wrangling ; so that the sequence 
of Adh. V is all right; its subject-matter arising directly out of what has 
gone towards the end of the preceding Adhydya. 

The Parisuddhi enters into a long discussion as to whether Adh. V is 
meant to be * Definition ’ or ‘ Examination ’ ; and comes to the conclusion 
that its subject-matter consists of Definition. 
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FUTILE REJOINDERS 

Sutra 1 

(!) Parity,* per Similarity, (2) per Dissimilarity, 
(3) per Augmentation, (4) per Subtraction, (5) per 
Uncertainty, (6) per Certainty, (7) per Shuffling, (8) per 
Probandum, (9) per Convergence, (10) per Non-conver¬ 
gence, (11) per Continued Question, (12) per Counter- 
Instance, (13) per Non-generation, (14) per Doubt, (15) per 
Vacillation, (16) per Non-probativeness, (17) per Presump¬ 
tion, (18) per Non-difference, (19) per Evidence, (20) 
per Apprehension, (21) per Non-apprehension, (22) per 
Non-eternality, (23) per Eternality and (24) per Character 
of Effect.’— 

BHASYA 

When the argument urged in confutation is through 
similarity, and does not differ in validity from the argument put 
forward in demonstration, it constitutes ‘ Parity per Similarity ’; 
t e said non-difference ’ we shall exemplify in the particular 
instances that we shall cite. ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity ’ and the 
other Futile Rejoinders may be similarly described. 

BHASYA 

The definition (of these Futile Rejoinders) is as follows :— 

Sutra 2 

(1) and (2)—The original Proposition having been pro¬ 
pounded on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity, if the 
Opponent seeks to prove the contrary of its predicate, also on 

* Udayanacarya in his Bodhasiddhi ( Nydyaparisista) thus explains the 
signification of the term ' sama ’ occurring at the end of these names.—(1) 
According to the Vartika, it means ' equalising ' ; the Futile Rejoinder 
is put forward for the purpose of counter-poising or neutralising the effectr 
°f t l le original Reasoning ;—(2) according to the Bhasya, it means that the 
Futile Rejoinder is put up with a view to show that there is nothing in the 
original reasoning which differentiates it from what is now put forward ; 
[there is not much difference between these two].—(3) others explain it as 
meaning that the Futile Rejoinder puts the original reasoner on exactly the 
same footing as his Opponent putting forward the Rejoinder ;—(4) the 
Equality’ of the Futile Rejoinder lies in the fact that while demolishing 
the reasoning of the first party, it demolishes itself also. [Udayanacarya 
himself accepts this last explanation.] 
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<SL 


‘he basis of similarity and dissimilarity, we have instances of 
Parity per Similarity’, and ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity".* 

BHASYA 


(1) When the original proposition is propounded on the 
basis of similarity, if the Opposition to it, seeking to establish the 
contrary of its predicate, is set up also on the basis of similarity, 
—and this Opposition does not differ from the argument put for¬ 
ward in support of the original proposition,—it is a case of that 
Opposition which is called ‘Parity per Similarity’. E.g. TheProposi- 
tion'.having been in the form ‘ The Soul must be active (mobile), 
—because every Substance is-endowed with qualities conducive 
to activity, —the clod of earth, which is a substance, is endowed 
with qualities conducive to activity , and is found to be active ,-— 
the Soul also is so,—therefore the Soul must be active ;’—the 
Opponent sets up the following opposition to it, also on the basis 
of Similarity ‘ The Soul must be inactive,—because every all* 
pervading substance is inactive,—AkaSa, which is an all-pervading 
substance, is inactive,—the Soul also is so,—therefore the Soul 
must be inactive. ’ And there is no special reason why on the 
ground of its similarity to active substances the Soul should be 
regarded as active, and it should not be regarded as inactive, on 
the ground of its similarity to inactive substances ;—so that inas¬ 
much as there is no special reason (which makes one or the 
other more valid), this is an instance of Futile Rejoinder called 
‘ Parity per Similarity’. [This is a case where the original Pro¬ 
position is based upon Similarity, and the Opposition to it is also 
based upon Similarity.] 

(2) An instance of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity’ (in opposition 
to the same Proposition) is the following—‘ The clod of earth 
which is endowed with qualities conducive to activity, is found to 
be limited in its extent,— the Soul is not so limited —therefore the 
Soul cannot be active, like the clod of Earth ;’—there being no 
special reason why, on the basis of its similarity to an active sub¬ 
stance, the Soul should be regarded as active, —and why, on the 
basis of its dissimilarity to the active substance, it should not be 


* Sddharmyavaidhdarmyabhyam is to be construed with 'upasamhare, ’ as 
also with ‘taddharmaviparynyopapattek,’- according to the interpretation of 
the Bha$ya. Visvanatha appears to construe it only with the latter term. 
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^-/d as inactive ; and inasmuch as there is no such special k 
reason, it is a case of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity’. [This is a case 
of the Proposition being based on Similarity, and the Opposition- 
on Dissimilarity]. 

(3) The original Proposition being set up on the basis of 
dissimilarity, —‘ The Soul must be inactive,—because it is all- 
pervading,—every active substance is found to be not all- 
pervading, as in the case of the clod of Earth,—the Soul is not so 
non-all-pervading.—hence it must be inactive’ ;—the following 
opposition is set up on the basis of dissimilarity :—‘ the AkaSa, 
which is an inactive substance,'is found to be devoid of qualities 
conducive to activity,—the Soul is not so devoid of such qualities, 
—hence the Soul cannot be inactive’ ;—and there is no special 
reason why, on the ground of its dissimilarity to the active subs¬ 
tance the Soul should be regarded as inactive, and why, on the 
ground of its dissimilarity to the inactive substance, it should not 
be regarded as active ; thus there being no such special reason, 
this is an instance of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity ’•• [This is an 
instance of the Proposition as well as its Opposition both being 
based upon Dissimilarity], 

(4) An instance of ‘ Parity per Similarity ’ (in opposition 

to the same Proposition)*—‘ the clod of Earth which is active, is 
found to be endowed with qualities conducive to activity,—the 
Soul also is so endowed,—hence it should be active —there is 
no special reason why, on the ground of its dissimilarity to the 
active substance, the Soul should be regarded as inactive, and why 
on the ground of its similarity to the active substance, it should 
not be regarded as active ; and there being no such specialreason, 
^his is an instance of ‘ Parity per Similarity ’. [ This is an 

instance of the Proposition being based upon Dissimilarity and 
the Opposition on Similarity .] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :—f 

' —--— r 

* The words 3RT wanting in the Viz. text is supplied by 

the Puri Ms. B. and also Mss. C and D. 

t Udayanacharya in his Bodha-siddhi says—Each of these two Futile 
Rejoinders is three-fold : (1) Bearing upon a true subject, (2) bearing upon 
an untrue subject, and (3) consisting of wrong expression. The examples 
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Sutra 3 



The proposition would be established in the same man¬ 
ner as the fact of a certain animal being the ‘ Cow ’ is 
established by the presence in it of the class-character of the 


‘cow — 


bhasya 


If one were to seek to establish his proposition by means of 
mere * similarity ’, or by means of mere dissimilarity , then 
there would certainly be the uncertainty (inconclusiveness, urged 
in the Futile Rejoinder). There is however no such uncertainty 
when the conclusion is based upon a particular property [such as 
is invariably concomitant with what is sought to be proved] , e.g- 
that a certain animal is the coin is proved by reason only of that 
‘ similarity of it to the cow ’ which consists in the presence of 
the particular class-character ‘ cow ’ (which is invariably con¬ 
comitant with, inseparable from, all cows), and not by reason 
of the presence of such other properties as are different from the 
presence of the dewlap * [which other properties are not invariably 
concomitant with all cows]. Similarly the proposition that a cer¬ 
tain animal is the cow is proved by reason only of that dissi¬ 
milarity of it to the Horse ’ which consists in the presence of the 
lass-character ‘ cow ’ —and not that dissimilarity which might 
consist in a mere diversity of qualities etc. All this has been 
explained in the section on Factors of Reasoning (in Bhasya 
on Su. 1-1-39), where it has been pointed out that in tne sentence 

cited in the Vartika belong to the first kind (Sound being really non-eternal). 
Following is the example of the second kind The Proposition being pro¬ 
pounded in the form ' Sound must be eternal, because it is intangible, like 
Akasa ’, the Opposition is setup against it that ‘ Sound being cognisable, 
and as such similar to non-eternal things, it should be regarded as non¬ 
eternal’. ' The examples cited in the Bhasya belong to the third kind; as 
the subject thereof is true, it is only the verbal expression that is defective.’ 
A Rejoinder, even though quite right in matter, if it is put up in wrong 
form, becomes Futile. 

* The word ‘ : sdsnddisambandhdt ’ as it stands, would mean that the 
said conclusion cannot be proved by the presence of the dewlap etc. This 
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.formulating the inferential argument), several Instruments of 
Cognition combine together and conjointly accomplish the com¬ 
mon purpose (of proving the conclusion),—and that the uncertainty 
(that the Futile Rejoinders point out) can apply only to Fallacious 
Reasonings (and not to valid reasonings). 

End of Section. ( 1) 


Section (2) 

(Sutras 4-6) 

Dealing with the six Futile Rejoinders — (3) ‘Parity per 
Augmentation ; (4) ‘ Parity per Sultraction ’ ; (5) ‘ Parity per Un¬ 
certainty (6) ‘Parity per Certainty ’ ; (7) ‘Parity per Shuffling ,; 
and (8) ‘ Parity per Probandum ’,—which are based upon the 
diversity of the character of the Subject and that of the Example. 

Sutra 4 


Based upon the difference in the properties of the ‘ Sub¬ 
ject ’ * and of the ‘ Example ’ are the Futile Rejoinders 
named (3) * Parity per Augmentation (4) ‘Parity per Sub- 
traction ’ ; (5) ‘ Parity per Uncertainty’ ; (6) ‘ Parity per 
Certainty (7) ‘ Parity per Shuffling and based upon the 
fact of both (Subject and Example) being ‘ objects to be 
proved ’ ( by Inference ) is the Futile Rejoinder named 
(8) ‘Parity per Probandum’.— 

BHASYA 

(3) When the Opposer puts forward the contingency of an 
additional property of the ‘ Example ’ subsisting in the Sub¬ 
ject it is ‘ Parity per Augmentation ’. t E.g. [against the Pro¬ 
position that ‘ the Soul must be active, because it is endowed 
with properties conducive to action, like the Clod of Earth ] the 
Opposition is set up—‘ if by reason of the presence of qualities 
conducive to action, the. Soul should, like the Clod of Earth, be 
regarded as active, then, like the Clod of Earth, it has to be 

* ‘Sadhya ’ says Visvanatha, stands here for 'paksa' , ‘Subject . The 
diverse character referred to are existence and non-existence. 

f The property in question does not really belong to the * Subject , 
and the Rejoinder attributes that property to it ; thus there is an accession 
to, a union of the properties of, the ‘ Subject’. Hence the name ‘ Parity 
per Augmentation ’• 




misfy 



regarded as tangible also ; if it is not tangible, like the Clod of 
Earth, then it should not be active either • or you should point 
out some special reason (why it should be regarded as 
active, and not as tangible). [ Here the additional quality os 
tangibility, which is not existent in the Soul, is attributed to it]. 

(4) When the Opposer urges the contingency of the absence 
oj a certain property in the Subject, on the analogy of the 
‘ Example ’,—It is ‘ Parity per subtraction e. g., (against the 
same Proposition) the Opposition is set up —“ inasmuch as the 
Clod of Earth is found to be active and not all-pervading, the Soul 
also, if active, should be regarded as not all-pervading ; or you 
should point out some special reason (why it should be regarded 
as active and not as not all-pervading) [Here the property of ah- 
pervadingness is subtracted from the Soul].t 

(5) and (6) ‘ Varnya’ means ‘ khydpamya’, ‘that which is yet 
to be known ’, hence ‘ uncertain ’; and ‘ avarnya ’, ‘ certain ’, 
is the reverse of that; these two properties, ‘ uncertainty ’ and 
* certainty ’ belong respectively to the ‘ Subject ’ and the 
1 Example ’ [the presence of the Probanduro in the Example 
being known for certain, while its presence in the Subject is still 
uncertain ] ; and when, in opposition, the opposer reverses these 
qualities (by attributing uncertainty to the Example , and 
certainty to the ’ Subject ’], we have the Futile Rejoinders, 

‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’ and ‘ Parity per Certainty 

* This Futile Rejoinder is intended to urge the Fallacy of f Contradic¬ 
tion '—says Udayana. 

f This is intended to urge the Fallacy of the ‘ Unknown 

§ ‘ Parity per Uncertainty by reducing the Example to Uncertainty, 

makes it equal to the ' Subject and ‘ Parity per Certainty by removing 
uncertainty from the ‘Subject’, makes it equal to the ’Example’. The 
< Subject ’ is that in which the presence of the Probandum is doubtjul and is 
sought to be confirmed by the argument in question ; while the ‘ Example 
is that wherein the presence of the Probandum is known for certain. 

As an example of ' Parity per Uncertainty ’ in the generalised form, 
Visvanatha puts forward the following .—Against any argument that the 

First Party might put up in support of his Proposition, the Opponent will 

set up the following Opposition—" What can prove the Proposition is only 
that Property which as Probans, subsists in the Subject of that Proposition ; 
-this Probans must in order to be effective, subsist in the Example also 
now the principal property that subsists in the ‘ Subject ’ is the character of 
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(.7) The ‘ Example ’ being endowed with the property that 
constitutes the Probans (proving the desired Proposition),—if 
the Opponent attributes to it some other property, and then urges 
the fact of this other property being such as is not invariably 
concomitant with the properties of the Probandum,—it is a case 
of * * Parity per Shuffling E. g. (against the same Proposition) 
we have the Opposition—“ One thing endowed with qualities 
conducive to action is found to be possessed of Gravity, as we 
find in the Clod of Earth (Example),—while another thing 
similarly endowed is found to be devo'd of Gravity, as we find in 
the case of Air ;—similarly it is possible that while one thing, the 
Clod of Earth, which is endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, is active, another thing, the Soul, which is similarly 
endowed, may be without action ;—or you should show some 
special reason (against this). ”* 


(8) That character is called 4 Probandum ’ which is found 
to be one upon which the whole force of the Probans and the 
other Factors of the Reasoning is operative ; and when such 

having the presence of the probandum doubtful ;—and this same character 
should reside in the Example ; hence the Example also should be one in 
which the presence of the probandum is doubtful.” —And the following* is the 4 
example of ‘ Parity per Certainty’ :—“ The Example must be one in which 
the presence of the Probandum is known for certain,—the property in the 
Example must also reside in the Subject,—hence the Subject also must be 
one in which the presence of the Probandum is known for certain,—and if 
the Subject is so, then it loses the very character of the ‘ Subject ’, which 
must be one in which the presence of the Probandum is only doubtful”. 

The ‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’ is intended to urge the Fallacy of ‘con¬ 
tradiction ’ and ‘ Parity per Certainty ’ is intended to urge the Fallacy of 
the ‘ unknown’,—says Udayana. 

* Here the Opponent attributes to the Example, Clod of Earth, the 
quality of ‘ gravity ’, and then shows that gravity, one quality of the 
Example, is not invariably concomitant with the qualities conducive to action 
(as in Air, w'e find these latter, but not the former),—and analogously it may 
be possible that qualities conducive to action, which also belong to the 
Example, may not be invariably concomitant with activity• Here w r e have a 
case of a property (gravity) being found in the Example which is not invari¬ 
ably concomitant with the Probans, * qualities couducive to action’. This 
also includes the case where the property found in the Example is one with 
which the Probans is not invariably concomitant. This Futile Rejoinder is 
intended to urge the Fallacy of Inconclusiveness, — says L dayana. 
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character is attributed to the ‘ Example it is ‘ Parity per Pro¬ 
bandum E. g., “ If the Soul is to be regarded as active, in the 
same manner as the Clod of Earth is active, then it comes to 
this that the Clod of Earth is like the Soul,—and the Soul is the 


Subject in regard to which the presence of Activity is still to be 
proved,—hence the Clod of Earth also should be one in regaid to 
which the presence of Activity is still to be proved:—if this is 
not so, then it is not* * * § true that the Soul is like the Clod of Earth 
[ which means that the Example cited is not right].”t 

The answer to the above six Futile Rejoinders is as follows : 

Sutra 5 

Inasmuch as the ‘Reaffirmation ’ (leading to the conclu¬ 
sion) is only secured on the basis of a particular similarity 
(between the ‘ Subject ’ and the ‘ Example), there can be 
no denial of it on the basis of any mere dissimilarity.§ 

It is not possible to hide away (i.e. deny) what has been 
duly established and the ‘ analogy ’ (between the Subject and 
the" Examp’e) is duly establiahed, if there is some point of 
similarity between them ; as we find in the case of the well- 
known analogy ‘ as the Cow so the Gavaya ’ ; this being so, in 
regard to the cow and the Gavaya, it is not possible to urge that 
“ there is some difference (of character) between '.the two (and 
hence the analogy is not right) ” similarly (in the case in ques¬ 
tion) when on the point of that character which is meant to 
establish the conclusion, it is found that it is present in the 


* This *T is wanting in the Viz: text; it is found in the Puri Mss. 
also in C. and D. 

f The Subject, the Probans and the Example must be such as are 
definitely known from other sources of knowledge, and are not dependent 
upon the reasoning of which they themselves form parts. That which is to 
be proved, i.e. the Probandum, is one thatis not so known. If the Example is 
shown to be one w ? hich also is still to be proved, this vitiates the entire 
reasoning. 

This is meant to urge the Fallacy of the ‘ Unknown 

§ Invariable concomitance is the essential element, and when we have 
even one point of similarity which is invariably concomitant with the 
Probandum, that is enough to prove our conclusion. It is not possible for 
the ‘ Subject ’ and the ' Example ’ to have no dissmilarity at all ; that 
would mean identity. All that is necessary is that they should resemble on 
certain such points as are invariably concomitant with the Probandum. - ;-. 
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ile (and in the Subject),— it cannot be possible to deny the 
clusiveness of the said character merely by pointing out that 
there is some difference between the two, consisting in a 
diversity in their properties. 


3l 


Sutra 6 

Further, inasmuch as the ‘ Example ’ becomes an 
‘Example’ only by reason of the indication of the actual 
presence, in it, of the Probandum [it can never be said to 
stand on the same footing as the Probandum, which is still 
to be proved]. 


BHASYA 


What is indicated (in the Example) is only such a fact as is 
not incompatible with what is agreed upon by all men, ordinary 
as well as learned ; and since it is only when the presence of the 
Probandum is so indicated that the Example becomes a true 
Example’,—there can be no ground for saying that the Example 
stands on the same footing as the Probandum.* 

End of Section ( 2 ) 

Section (3) 

[ Sutras 7—8 ] 

Dealing with (9) ‘Parity per Convergence’ and 
{10) ‘ Parity per Non-convergence.’ 

Sutra 7 

l> The Probans (could establish the Probandum) either 
by becoming united, or not becoming united, with the Pro¬ 
bandum ;—if it becomes united with it, then it becomes 
non different from it; while if it does not becomes united 
with it, it cannot prove it ”—these arguments constitute 
(9) ‘ Parity per Convergence ’ and (10) ‘ Parity per non¬ 
convergence.’ 

BHASYA 

“ Is it by becoming united with the Probandum that the 
Probans would establish it ? Or by not becoming united with it ? 
It cannot establish it by becoming united with it ; because by 


* The answer given in Su. 5, applies to all the six Futile Rejoinders 
described in Su. 4. What is said in Su. 6, is the answer that is applicable 
to only three of them—‘ Parity per Uncertainty ‘ Parity per Certainty , 
and * Parity per Probandum ’— Tdtparya. 
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coming united with it, it would become non-different from it, 
and as such could not establish it. When of two things both are 
existent, and become united,—which could be the probans , 
the ‘ establisher ’, and which the.' probandum ’ * the ‘ esta¬ 
blished ’ ? If, on the other hand, the Probans does not become 
united with the Probandum,—then (on that very account) it 
could not establish it; for example, the Lamp does not illumine 
an object unless it is united with it ”. When the Opposition is 
urged on the basis_of ‘ uniting ’-( Converging), it is ‘ Parity per 
Convergence’ ; and when it is urged on the basis of ‘not-uniting’ 
(non-converging), it is‘ Parity per Non-convergence ’. 

The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :— 


Sutra 8 

• t 

The Denials (embodied in the Rejoinders) are not effec¬ 
tive ; ( a ) because we find the Jar and such other objects 
accomplished (when their causes are in contact with them), 
and ( b ) because Killing by magic (is accomplished without 
the killer coming into contact with the killed person ).t 

bhAsya 

The denial is not right, in either of the two forms : (a) Such 
effects as the Jar'and the like are brought about by the Agent, 
the Instruments, and the Receptacle, only when these are in 
contact with the Clay (out of which the Jar is made). [ So that 
‘ Parity per Convergence ’ can have no force] ;—and ( b ) when 
trouble (killing) is brought on a person by means of magical 
spells, we find that the cause brings about its effect without 
coming into contact with it [So that ‘ Parity per Non-Converg¬ 
ence ’ also can have no force]. 


End of Section (3) 

* It is only what is not already accomplished that can be established ; 
what is united with anything must be an accomplished entity; hence no 
such thing can be what is to be established, the * probandum ’ ; and when 
two things unite, they become identified ; hence if the Probans and the 
Probandum become united, there can be no relation of cause and effect 
between them .-^-Tatparya. 

fTlie printed Nyayasiicinibandha (Bd-Ind.) reads for 
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Section (4) 

Sutra 9 

Dealing with —(11) ‘Parity per Continued Question ’ and (12) 
Parity per Counter-instance. ' 



Sutra 9 

(a) When the basis of the ‘ Example ’ is not mentioned, 
it is (11) ‘ Parity per Continued Question ’ and (b) when 
the Opposition is set up through a counterinstance, it is 
(12) ‘ Parity per Counter-instance 

BHASYA 


(a) When the Opposition is set up in the form of the ‘ Con¬ 
tinued Questioning ’—that “ it is necessary (for the propmmder 
of the original Proposition) to point out the proof for the Probans 
also ”—it is Opposition called ‘ Parity per Continued Question 
E.g., “ You do not mention the reason (basis) for asserting that 
the Clod of Earth, which is endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, must be active ; and until the reason is mentioned, 
nothing can be accepted as true * 

(b) When the Opposition is based upon a counter-instance, 
it is ‘ Parity per Counter-instance \ E.g. the original proposi¬ 
tion having been put forward in the form ‘ The Soul must be 
active,—because it is endowed with qualities conducive to action, 
—like the Clod of Earth ’,—the Opponent sets up a counter- 
instance—“ Aka'sa, which is endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, is found to be without adion_ [and hence why cannot the 
Soul be regarded as inactive, like Aka'sa ?] But what is that 
quality in Akasa which is conducive to action ? “ It consists of 
contact with Air, which aided by Faculty or momentum (leads to 
action), as is found in the case of the contact of Air with the 
Tree. ” t 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinders is as follows :— 


* The Tatparya thus explains the difference between ‘ Parity per 
Continued Question ’ and * Parity per Probandum ’.—In ‘ Parity per Pro- 
bandam ‘ the Opponent urges the necessity of the Probans and all other 
Factors of Reasoning being provided in support of the Example, exactly in 
the same manner as is done in support of the Probandam ; while in ‘ Parity 
per Continued Question he only wants to know by what means of cogni¬ 
tion the Example is known. 

t Contact of Air with the Tree leads to the action of moving in the 
Tree ; hence the contact of Air in Akasa also should be conducive to action. 


N.B. 33 
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Sutra 10 

continued question could come to an end just as it 
does in the case of the fetching of the Lamp. 

BHASYA 

The first party, on being questioned by the Opponent in the 
manner described in the preceding Sutra, can say (in reply)— 
Who are the persons that fetch the lamp ? and why do they 
fetch it ? [The Opponent will say]—“ It is fetched by persons 
desiring to see, and they fetch it for the purpose of seeing the 
things to be seen.” But [the first party will ask again] Why do 
not people, desiring to see the Lamp (which is a thing to be seen) 
fetch another lamp ?—“ They do not do so, because they can see 
the lamp even without the second lamp.” From this, it follows 
that for the seeing of the Lamp itself, the retching of another 
lamp is useless. [Now turning to the case in question]—For 
what purpose is the Example put forward ?—It is put forward for 
the purpose of making known something not already known. 
Why then is the mention of the basis of the Example sought for* 
(by the Opponent setting up the Futile Rejoinder) ? If it is 
sought for the purpose of making the Example known— then our 
contention is that the Example is already known [as, if it were 
not known, it would not be put forward as Example]; for the 
Example is that in regard to which there is a consensus of 
opinion among all men, learned and unlearned ; so that any 
mention of basis for the purpose of making the Example known 
would be absolutely useless. This is the answer to ‘Parity per 
Continued Question’. 

The answer to ‘ Parity per Counter-instance ’ is as 
follows :— 

Sutra 11 

If the Counter-instance is an effective reason, the 
Example also cannot but be an effective reason. 

BHASYA 

When the Opponent puts forward the Counter-instance, he 
does not cite any special reason in support thereof—to show 
that for such and such a reason the Counter-instance is an 

* The correct reading is as found in Mss. B. C. and D, 
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eft^etive reason, and the Example is not so. So that, when the 
Counter-instance is recognised as an effective reason, there can 
be no ground for saying that the Example is not an effective 
reason ;—and when can it not fail to be effective reason ? Only 
when it is itself not capable of being denied and is capable of 
proving the conclusion. [So that if it is effective reason, it must 
prove the conclusion.] 

End of Section (4) 


Section (5) 

(Sutras 12-13) 

Dealing with (13) ‘ Parity per Non-generation 

Sutra 12 

Before the birth (of the Subject), since [what is 
urged as] the ground [for the probandum being predicated 
of it] cannot subsist, [the argument can prove nothing], ”— 
this is ‘ Parity per Non-generation 


BHASYA 

The proposition being stated in the form—‘ Sound must be 
non-eternal because it comes after effort, like the Jar ’, the 
Opponent sets up the following Opposition :—“ Before it is pro¬ 
duced, the Sound has not appeared, hence (at that time) the 
character of coming after effort, which is the ground urged for its 
non-eternality, does not subsist in Sound ; and since this charac¬ 
ter does not subsist in Sound, it follows that Sound is eternal; and 
that which is eternal is never produced —This opposition, based 
upon ‘ non-generation ’ (or non-production), is ‘ Parity per Non- 
generation’. 


The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Sutra 13 


Since it is only when it has been produced that the 
thing is what it is, and since what is urged as the ground 
(for the Proposition) does then subsist in it,—the presence 
of the ground cannot be denied, 

BHASYA 

Since it is only when it has been produced that the thing 
is what it is — i.e., it is only when it has been produced that the 
Sound becomes ‘ Sound before it is produced, it is not even 
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lid and as it is ‘ Sound ’ only after it has been produ 
and when the Sound has been produced, the character of coming 
after effort, which is the ground for non-eternality, is actually 
present in it ; and since the ground does then subsist in it, there is 
no force in the objection that “ before the birth of the Subject, 
the ground does not subsist;,in it ” (urged in the Futile Re¬ 
joinder). 

End of Section (5) 

Section (6) 


[Sutras 14-15] 

Dealing with ‘ Parity per Doubt 


Sutra 14 

The 1 Community ’ and the ‘ Example both being 
equally perceptible by the senses, [the Opposition] based 
upon similarity to ‘eternal ’ as well as ‘non-eternal ’ 
things constitutes.. ‘ Parity per Doubt *. 

BHASYA 

The Proposition being put forward in the form—‘ Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the Jar ’, 
—the Opponent opposes it by casting doubt over it : “ Even 
though Sound comes after effort, it has this similarity to the 
eternal ‘ Community ’ that both are perceptible by the senses ;— 
and the same also constitutes its similarity to the non-eternal ‘Jar’ 
—thus, by reason of its similarity to both ‘ eternal ’ and ‘ non¬ 
eternal ’ things, there must be doubt (as to the real character of 
Sound). ” 

The answer to the above is as follows : 

Sutra 15 

(a) As regards the doubt being raised on the basis of 
(mere) * similarity’, [our answer is that] there can be no such 
doubt when the dissimilarity’ (to that same thing) has 
been duly recognised ; ( b ) if, even on both (similarity and 
dissimilarity) being recognised, doubts were to arise, then 
there would be no end to such doubts, —(c) and since mere 
‘ similarity ’ is not accepted as an everlasting source of 
doubt,—the opposition set up cannot be right. 
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(a) When, on perceiving the distinguishing feature of Man’ 
—which constitutes its ‘ dissimilarity ’ (to the Pillar) it has 
been duly ascertained that the object perceived is a Man , 
there is no room for any doubt arising in regard to it on the basis 
of some ' similarity ’ between Man and Pillar. Thus, in the 
case of Sound, the character of coming after effort, which forms its 
distinguishing feature and dissimilarity to eternal things, 
having been recognised, its ‘ non-eternality ’ becomes duly 
ascertained ; and there can be no room for any further doubt 
arising on the mere ground of its similarity to eternal and non¬ 
eternal things. ( b ) If such a Doubt were to arise, then, inasmuch 
as the ‘ similarity ’ 'between the Man and the Pillar would never 
cease, the Doubt would never come to an end. (c) Lastly, we do 
not admit that ‘ similarity ’ is an everlasting source of Doubt, even 
when the distinctive feature of the thing has been duly recognis¬ 
ed ; e.g., when the distinctive feature of Man has been recognis¬ 
ed, a mere similarity between * Man 5 and ‘ Pillar ’ does not be¬ 
come a source of doubt. 

End of Section (6) 


Section (7) 

[Sutras 16-17] 

Dealing with * Parity per Neutralisation.’ 

Sutra 16 

By reason of Similarity to both, there arises vacilla¬ 
tion ”—(Opposition) based upon this reasoning is ‘Parity 
per Neutralistion. ’ 

BHASYA 

By reason of the similarity (of Sound) to both, eternal and 
non-eternal things, there is likelihood of the two contrary views 
[i.e. the original Proposition as well as its contrary] :—this is 
what is meant by the term ‘ prakriya ’, or ‘ vacillation * in the 
Sutra : One view being—‘ Sound must be non-eternal, because it 
comes after effort, like the Jar’,—the other view is propounded on 
the basis of the similarity (of Sound) to Eternal things [‘ Sound 
must be eternal, because it is perceptible by the Auditory Organ, 
like the class-character Sound']. Thus then, it is found that 
when the Probans—‘ because it comes after effort ’—is put for- 
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d as constituting the similarity (of Sound) to non-eti 
ings, it is not free from the possibility of the contrary view 
being set up ; and in the face of this possibility, the conclusion 
sought to be based upon that Probans cannot be established. The 
same holds good in regard to a Probans that would be put for¬ 
ward as constituting the * similarity ’ (of Sound) to eternal 
things. The Opposition put forward on the basis of this‘vacil¬ 
lation ’ constitutes ‘ Parity per Neutralisation ’. 

What has been said in this Sutra applies also to the case of 
Dissimilarity ; and ‘ by reason of Dissimilarity to both, there 
arises Vacillation,—and Opposition based upon this reasoning 
constitutes Parity per Neutralisation ’. 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 


Sutra 17 

Inasmuch as the said * Vacillation ’ can follow only 
from the counter-view, there can be no denial of it ; specially 
as that contrary-view must be regarded as established (before 
the ‘ Vacillation ’ can be put forward) .* 


BHASYA 

When the Opponent says that—“ by reason of similarity to 
both there arises vacillation ”—his assertion comes to this that 
there is ‘ vacillation ’, because the counter-view is there; it is 
only when there is (real) similarity to both that one of them can 
be called the ‘ counter-view hence it follows from the state¬ 
ment that the ‘ counter-view ’ is an established fact ; and the 
‘ counter-view ’ being regarded as established, its denial cannot 
be right. If the ‘ counter-view ’ is established , its denial can¬ 
not be right; and if its denial is right, the ‘ counter-view ’ can¬ 
not be regarded as established ; for ‘ the establishment of the 
counter-view ’ and ‘ the right denial of the counter-view ’ are 
contradictory terms. 

When however [ as in the case of the Fallacy of Neutralis¬ 
ation, which also is based upon vacillation ] the ‘ vacillation ’ is 
due to the absence of definite knowledge (in regard to the subject 

* The term ‘pratipaksa ’ * counter-view', stands for the view of the 
First Party ; it is called ‘ counter-view * from the Opponent’s point of 
view —Udayana and Viivanatha. 
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stion) [and not to the mere existence of the counter-view 
vacillation ’ comes to an end, as soon as that definite right 
knowledge is attained ; z.e., as soon as definite right knowledge 
has been attained, the vacillation ceases.* 



End of Section (7) 


Section (8) 

[Siifrfls 18-20 ] 

Dealing with ( 16 ) ‘ Parity per Non-probativeness’. 

Sutra 18 

Parity per Non-probativeness ’ is based upon the con¬ 
tention that “ the Probans as such cannot exist at any of the 
three points of time”. 

BHASYA 

Probans ’ is that which proves ; and this could exist 
only either (a) before, or ( b ) after or (c) together with, the pro- 
bandum (that which it is intended to prove). Now, (a) if the 
Probans is held to exist before the Probandum,—at the time that 
the Probandum is not there, of what could it be the ‘ probans ’, 
means of proving ’ ? ( b ) If it is held to exist after the Proban¬ 
dum,—in the absence of the Probans, of what could there be the 
Probandum ’ (to be proved) ? (c) If the Probans and the Proban¬ 
dum are held to exist (simultaneously),—since both would be 
equally existent, which could be the ‘ probans ’ (means of prov¬ 
ing) of what ? From all this it follows that the ‘ probans ’ does 
not differ from what is non-probative.” 

* When the Opponent puts up the Futile Rejoinder based upon the 
vacillation in regard to the exact character of Sound, on account of its being 
similar to eternal as well as non-eternal things,—he admits that the propo¬ 
sition that ‘ Sound is non-eternal ’ is as admissible as that ‘ Sound is 
eternal ; that both possess an equal degree of truth ; otherwise, if one 
were more reasonable, that would be definitely accepted and there would be 
no Vacillation. And when he accepts the admissibility of the view that 
' Sound is non-eternal ’, he cannot, consistently with himself, deny it. 

The position of the person urging the Fallacy of ‘ Neutralisation is 
different; he bases his denial of the conclusion of the first party, not upon 
any vacillation, but upon absence of true knowledge. 
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This contention, thus based upon similarity to what is 
probative, constitutes ‘ Parity per Non-probativeness * 
The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows 


<8L 

s non- 


Sutra 19 

It is not true that “ the Probans cannot exist at any of 
the three points of time ”, because it is by the Probans that 
the Probandum can be proved. 


BHASYA 

It is not true that “ the Probans cannot exist at any of the 
three points of time” ;--why ?-- because it is by the Probans that 
the Probandum is proved. As a matter of fact, we find that the 
accomplishing of what is to be accomplished, as also the knowing of 
what is to be known, is brought about by a cause ; and this patent 
fact of ordinary perception is an instance in point/}" As regards 
the question-- “ at the time that the Probandum is non-existent, 
of what could the Probans be the means of proving ?”—our answer 
is that [it is the means of proving of what is to be proved ; just as 
in the cases cited ] the cause is the means of accomplishing what 
is to be accomplished, and of the knowing of what is to be made 


known. 


Sutra 20 


Further, [according to the Opponent’s reasoning] 
there can be no Denial ; from which it follows that what has 
been denied cannot be denied. 

* This Futile Rejoinder differs from ‘ Parity per Convergence ’ and 
« Parity per Non-convergence ’ on the following points :—(1) In these latter 
the question raised was in regard to the form of the Probans, while in the 
present case, it is raised in regard to its causal efficiency ; (2) in the latter 

two the convergence or otherwise was in regard to the thing denoted by the 
words of the probans, while here it is the verbal expression that is taken up 
for enquiry ; (3) there were only two alternatives, while here we have three ; 
(4) those two had the semblance of the contention urging the fact of the 
qualification of the Probans being untrue, while here the contention urges a 
reasoning to the contrary —Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 

f Just as the accomplishing of what is to accomplished is brought 
about by a cause, in the same manner the proving of what is to be proved 
(i.e., the Probandum) must be broght about by a cause ; and this cause is 
the Probans. 
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BHASYA 


I Exactly what you have urged against our Probans, we can 
urge, with equal force, against the Opponent]—The denial can¬ 
not exist, either before, or after, or together with, what is denied 
--and since there can be no ‘ Denial ’ at all (of the Probans 
urged by the first party), it follows that the Probans (being unde¬ 
niable) is firmly established. 


End of Section ( 8 ) 


Section (9) 

[Sutras 21-22] 

Dealing with (17) ‘ Parity per Presumption ’. 

Sutra 21 

When the contrary conclusion is proved by means of 
Presumption, it is ‘ Parity per Presumption’. 


BHASYA 

The proposition having been sought to be established by the 
reasoning ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it comes after effort, 
hkethe Jar’,—if the Opponent seeks to establish the contrary 
conclusion by means of Presumption,—this is a case of ‘ Parity 
per Presumption ’; it is as follows ‘ If Sound is held to be 
non-eternal, on the ground of its coming after effort, which 
constitutes its similarity to non-eternal things,—then it follows 
by implication, that Sound must be regarded as eternal, on the 
ground of its similarity to eternal things, consisting in the fact 
that it is intangible, like eternal things ’. 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows— 

Sutra 22 

f n what is not expressly stated can be taken as 

following by implication, then the renouncing would betaken 
as o owing by implication, for the simple reason that such 
renouncing is not expressly stated (B) and further, ‘ Pre¬ 
sumption would be indecisive. 


BHASYA 

(A) Without showing the capacity (of the words to afford 
the idea of what is presumed), if what is not expressly stated is 
held (by the Opponent) to be taken as implied,—then the renoun- 
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„ 0 by such an arguer of his own view may also be taken 
implied, for the simple reason that it is not expressly stated ; and 
thus inasmuch as the view that Sound is non-eternal would 
be regarded as established (by reason of its being taken as implied 
by reason of its not being expressly stated by you), this would 
mean that your own view that ‘ Sound is eternal 1 has been 
renounced. 


(B) Further, Presumption would he indecisive ; that is. 
Presumption would apply equally to both views ; for if on the 
ground of its similarity to eternal things consisting of intangibility > 
Sound were to be regarded as eternal, like Akasa,—- it would be 
taken as following by implication that, on account of its similarity 
to non-eternal things, consisting in its coming after effort, Sound is 
non-eternal ’.* 

Then again, conclusive Presumption does not necessarily 
follow from mere negation ; for instance, because the solid gra¬ 
vel falls, it does not necessarily follow by presumption that there 
can be no falling of Water, which is liquid (not solid). 

End of Section (9) 


Section (10) 

[Sufra 23—24 ] 

Dealing with (1 ) ‘ Parity per Non-difference ’. 

Sutra 23 


“ If the presence of a single (common) property were to 
make the two things non-different,—then all things would 
have to be regarded as non-different, because the property of 
‘ existence ’ is present in all ” this contention constitutes 
‘ Parity per Non-difference 

BHASYA 

The single (common ) property, in the case in question, is that 
oi coming after effort ; and because this single property is pre¬ 
sent in Sound and in the Jar, if these two things be regarded as 
non-different,— i.e., both be regarded as ‘ non-eternal ’ then- 
all things should have to be regarded as non-different—Why ?-“ 
Because the property_of ‘ existence ’ is present in all ; the one 
# qqqT”is the reverse of the argument put forward in the Futile 
Rejoinder. 
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in all things ; and since 


drty of ‘ existence ’ is present 
Existence ’ is present in all things, all things should be regard¬ 
ed as non-different. Such contention constitutes ‘ Parity per 
Non-differenoe 


The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows: — 
Sutra 24 


The above denial does not hold ; because in the case of 
some (common property) the presence of certain other pro¬ 
parties) of the similar thing is possible, while in the case of 
others such presence is not possible. 

BHASYA 

For instance, in the case where the one common property 
between the ‘ Subject ’ and the ‘ Example ’ consists of ‘ com¬ 
ing after effort’, the presence of another property—which consti¬ 
tutes a further non-difference ’ or 1 similarity ’ between them 
is found possible ; while in the case of the common property 
among all things consisting of ‘existence’, the presence of no 
other common property is found possible ; which could consti¬ 
tute a further ‘ non-difference ’ among them. 

The following might be urged (by the Nihilist, who holds 
that ‘existence’ is invariably concomitant with ‘ Non-eterna- 
lity’);—“ Non-eternality would be the other property common to 
all things’, the presence whereof would be indicated by the 
presence (in them) of the property of existence. ” 

(A) Under this assumption, the Proposition would come 
to be of the following form: ‘All entities are non-eternal, 
because they have the property of Existence ’ ; and in that case, 
no ‘ Example ’ would be available, apart from what is already 
included in the Proposition (which includes ‘all things’) ; and 
there can be no valid reasoning without an Example ; nor would 

Udayana in his Bodhasiddhi, notices a different interpretation of this 
Sutra by which the meaning is as follows :—' The single property that 
constitutes the Probans is really effective ; so that if the Subject and the 
xam ple were taken as possessed of the unqualified probandum, then they 
w °uld he non-different in every zvay,Snrvavisesah ; because their co-existence 
is well known. ’ 
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t be right to put up as ‘ Example ’ some thing that is already- 
included under the Proposition ; for what is itself yet to be 
proved cannot serve as an ‘ Example (B) Then again, inas¬ 
much as existent things are actually found to be both eternal 
and non-eternal, they cannot all be regarded as non-eternal (on the 
ground of existence). From all this it follows that the sentence— 
“ all things would have to be regarded as non-different, because 
the property of ‘ existence ’ is present in all ” (Su. 23) is mean¬ 
ingless. 

(C) Lastly, when the Opponent alleges, that “ because 
existence is present in all things, they should be regarded as non¬ 
eternal ”,—he admits that ‘ Sound is non-eternal ’ ; so that 
opposition to this last Proposition is not quite consistent. * 

End of Section {10) 

Section (11) 

[Sutras 25-26 ] 

Dealing with (19) ‘ Parity per Evidence’. 

Sutra 25 

‘ Parity per Evidence ’ is based upon the presence of 
grounds for both (views). 

BHASYA 

“ If Sound is held to be non-eternal, because there is present 
ground (or evidence) for its non-eternality—there is present 
evidence for eternality also, in the shape of Intangibility ; so that 
it may be regarded as eternal also ”. This, being an opposition 
based upon the presence of grounds for both, ‘ Eternality ’ and 
‘ Non-eternality, ’ is ‘ Parity per Evidence ’. 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Sutra 26 

This denial has no force ; because the presence of ground 
in support (of the original Proposition) is admitted. 

BHASYA 

When the Opponent alleges ‘ the presence of grounds for 
both views ’ (Su. 25), he cannot deny that ‘ Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because ther e are grounds for non-eternality ’. If this 

* The Futile Rejoinder was urged against the Proposition • Sound is 
non-eternai 1 ; and yet this is admitted by the Opponent in setting forth the 
Rejoinder. 
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De denied, then it would not be true that grounda for both 
views are present When he speaks of the presence of 
grounds for both views ’, he admits that there are grounds for 
* non-eternality and having been admitted, 



cannot 
( • 


be 


it 

denied. 11 The denial is due to incongruity. But incongrui¬ 
ty ’ applies equally (to both views\ * When we pointed out the 

incongruity consisting of the possibility of both eternality and 
non-eternality, we put forth the denial. ” But the incongruity’ 
applies equally to your own view as well as to that of the other 
party ; and it cannot establish anyone of the two views.* 

End of Section 11 
Section (12) 

[ Sutra 27-28 ] 

Dealing with ‘Parity per Apprehension’. 

Sutra 27 


Parity per Apprehension 5 is based upon the fact that 
what is put forward is found to exist even in the absence of 
the cause mentioned. 

bhasya 

Even in the absence of the character of coming after effort 
which is mentioned as the cause (ground) of ‘ non-eternality ’— 
this ‘ non-eternality ’ is found in that Sound which proceeds 
from the breaking of the branches of the tree shaken by the wind 
[ this Sound not being the Product of the Effort of any person] ; 
—and the Opposition, based upon this fact of the Probandum 
being found to exist even in the absence of the Probans, consti¬ 
tutes ‘ Parity per Apprehension ’.t 

* If you admit the presence of grounds for both views, you admit the 
truth of the other view also ; while if you deny the presence of the said 
grounds, you deny those for your own view also. So that the Futile Rejoind¬ 
er that you urge stultifies itself .—Udayava. 

___ t The Bodhusiddhi mentions five kinds of this Futile Rejoinder! (1) 
The Subject existing in the absence of the Probandum, which makes it a 
case of the Fallacy of ‘Contradiction’;—(2) the Subject existing without 
the Probans,—this being a case of the Fallacy of the ‘ Unknown ’ ;—(3) the 
Subject existing without both Probans and Probandum,—when there are both 
of the said fallacies ;—(4) the Probandum existing without the Probans—this 
being a case of untrue premiss, the Probans not being invariably concomitant 
'■■ith the Probandum ;—(5) the Probans existing without the Probandum, in 
which case also the necessary invariable concomitance between the two 
would be wanting. It goes on to cite examples of the Futile Rejoinder based 
Upon each of these five. 
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The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Sutra 28 

Inasmuch as the property in question may be due to some 
rther cause,—the denial has no force at all. 


BHASYA 

When the First Party says—' [Sound must be non-eternal ] 
because it is the outcome of effort ’, what is meant is that it is 
produced from some cause ; and it is not meant to restrict the 
particular product (Sound) to one particular cause only ;— so 
that if the property in question, ‘ Non-eternality ’, is found in 
Sound produced from some other cause,— in what way does that 
militate against our view ? 


End of Section (12) 


Section (13) 

[ Sutras 29-31 ] 

Dealing with \ Parity per Non-apprehension 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[ The First Party puts forward the Proposition in the follow¬ 
ing form ]—‘ It is not true that even before it is uttered, Sound 
exists and (if it is not heard) it is simply that there is non¬ 
apprehension of it —this is not true—why?—because we do 
not perceive'any covering or obstruction ; that is, in the case of 
such things as Water (underground) and the like, we find that 
when they are existent, if there is non-apprehension of them, it is 
due to the presence of obstruction (in the shape of the surface of 
the ground under which the water lies) ; in the case of Sound, 
however, we do not find its non-apprehension to be due to the 
presence of obstruction or any such causes of non-apprehension ; 
and such cause of its non-apprehension would certainly have 
been perceived (if it existed ), just as it is perceived in the case 
of Water etc.;—as a matter of fact, however, no such cause is 
perceived (in the case of Sound); hence it follows that when 
Sound is not apprehended (heard), its condition is contrary (not 
analogous) to that of the Water etc. [i.e. while Water etc., are 
existent, Sound is non-existent].’ [And against this the Opponent 
sets up the following Futile Rejoinder]— 
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Sutra 29 

Inasmuch as Non-apprehension of the obstruction is 
also not apprehended,—it follows that this Non-apprehension 
is not-existent ; and this proves the contrary conclusion [i.e. 
existence of the obstruction] ”—the opposition bssed upon 
this contention is ‘ Parity per Non-apprehension 

“ The ‘ Non-apprehension ’ of Obstruction etc., is not appre¬ 
hended ;—and from this ‘ non-apprehension of the Non-appre¬ 
hension, ’ it follows that the latter does not exist ; and this 
‘ Non-apprehension ' being non-existent, what has been urged by 
the First Party as the ‘ Probans ’ of his reasoning is found to be 
non-existent ; all which leads to the conclusion that Obstruction 



etc., are existent. And since the contrary conclusion is thus 
proved, the original proposition—' it is not true that even before 
it is uttered, Sound exists, and it is simply that there is non¬ 
apprehension of it ’—is not proved. 

Thus it is found that the probans, 'because Obstruction is not 
apprehended , is equally applicable to the Obstruction, and to the 
Non-apprehension of the Obstruction. ” 

This opposition, based upon Non-apprehension, constitutes 
Parity per Non-apprehension’. 

The answer to the above Futile Rej'oinder is as follows :— 


Sutra 30 

Since ‘Non-apprehension’ is of the nature of negation of 
apprehension,* the reason urged is no reason at all. 

BHASYA 

The reasoning—“There can be no non-apprehension of 
Obstruction, because no such Non-apprehension is apprehended 
is no reasoning at all, because Non-apprehension is of the nature 
of the negation of apprehension that is, because Non-apprehen¬ 
sion is nothing more than mere negation of apprehension. As a 
matter of fact, what exists forms the object of ‘apprehension’, 
an d this, by reason of its being apprehended, is asserted to be 
existent ; while of ‘ Non-apprehension ’ the object is that 

* It is of the nature of ‘ Negation of Apprehension ’—i.e. mere ‘ Ne¬ 
gation of Apprehension’, without any further qulification —Bodhasiddhi 
(Udayana). 
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, 'ich does not exist ; and this by reason of its being not a| 

.Amended is declared to he non-existent. The ‘ non-apprehension of 

the non-apprehension of the obstruction’ cannot negate the 
non-apprehension’ ; operating as it does upon its own objective, 
which is ‘Non-apprehension’, it cannot negate that same ‘object¬ 
ive ’;*■—and when the ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction’ is not 
negated, it becomes capable of serving as an effective Probans (for 
proving the non-existence of the obstruction). ‘ Obstruction ’ 
can be the object of apprehension when it exists : and if it exists 
there should be apprehension of it ;—so that when it is not 
apprehended—there being an absence of the ‘ apprehension’ that 
would indicate the existence of its own objective.—from this 
‘non-apprehension’ (serving as the means of cognition) it is under¬ 
stood that the object in question (which would have been appre¬ 
hended if it existed) is the object of ‘ Non-apprehension i. e. it 
is non-existent ;f the resultant conclusion being that ‘the Obstruc¬ 
tion and such other things, which would have been the cause of 
(which could have accounted for) the non-apprehension of Sound 
(before its utterance), are non-existent .’ And the reason for this 
lies in the fact that what ‘ Non-apprehension ’ (as a means of 
cognition) indicates is that there is no apprehension, - this fact of 
there being non-apprehension forming the subject of the said 
‘ Non-apprehension ’. 


* This passage is rather obscure. 

We have adopted the explanation given by the Tatparya :—What the 
Opponent, in putting forward the Futile Rejoinder, does, is to urge that 
there must be obstruction and the apprehension of this obstruction, because 
we fail to apprehend the non-apprehension of these. But it is far more 
reasonable to regard the latter absence of apprehension (of the non-appre¬ 
hension of obstruction) as bearing upon the obstruction and its apprehen¬ 
sion, than upon N on-ap prehens ion. Because as the Nyayamanj ari points 
out, what is negated by a negation must be something positive ; apprehen¬ 
sion proves the existence, and ‘non-apprehension ’ the non-existence, of only 
positive entities ; hence even the ‘non-apprehension ’, even though of the 
‘ non-apprehension of obstruction ’, can prove the non-existence only of the 
obstruction and apprehensions, which are positive entities, and not of the non¬ 
apprehension itself. 

The Bodhasiddhi also explains similarly. 

t The visaya object, the cognition of which is brought about by ‘Non- 
apprehension’, is the non-existence of the object that would have been appre¬ 
hended. 
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Sutra 31 

Further, because the presence and absence of one’s several 
cognitions are clearly perceptible to every person.* 



BHASYA 

‘ Therefore the reasoning put forward in the Futile Rejoinder 
is no reasoning at all’ —this has to be brought in from the 
preceding Sutra. The presence and absence of the several cogni¬ 
tions that living beings have in the body, are clearly discernible 
by them ; as is clear from such conceptions as ‘My doubtful 
cognition exists’ and ‘My doubtful cognition does not exist ’; 
similarly in connection with perceptional, inferential, verbal and 
reminiscential cognitions. So that in the case in question, when 
there is ‘non-apprehension of the obstruction’,—! e. the non¬ 
existence of its apprehension—it is clearly discernible by the 
person himself, and he has the conception, ‘My apprehension of 
the obstruction is not present’, or ‘Obstruction, or any such thing 
as would be the cause of the non-perception of Sound, is not 
apprehended’; from which it follows that what was alleged in 
(Su. 29)— ‘inasmuch as the non-apprehension of the obstruction 
is also not apprehended it follows that this Non-apprehension 
also is non-existent”—is not right. 

End of Section 13 


Section 14 

Dealing with (22) ‘Parity per Non-eternality’. 


Sutra 32 

“ If by reason of ‘ similarity ’ two things be regarded as 
having analogous properties, then all things should have to 
be regarded as ‘non-eternal’,—this contention constitutes 
‘Parity per Non-eternality’. 

BHASYA 

“When the First Party says that—‘Sound should be regarded 
3s non-eternal, by reason of its similarity to the Jar, which is non- 
etemal’ ,—he becomes faced with the undesirable contingency of 

* According to Tdtparya and Bodhasiddki the Sutra would mean—‘it is 
clearly perceptible to every person whether a certain cognition apprehends 
•he Existence or Non-existence of a thing,’ The translation adopts the 
rnterpretation °f the Nydyamanjari which is more in keeping with the 
Bhasya. 


N. B. 34 
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& 


by reason of 

imilarity (consisting of existence) to the Jar, which is non- 
eternal.”—This opposition based upon ‘non-eternality’ consti¬ 
tutes ‘Parity per Non-eternality.’ * * 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Sutra 33 


If rejection can be based upon ‘similarity’, there should 
be rejection also of the denial (set up by the Opponent), as 
there is a similarity between the denial and that which it is 
sought to deny.* 

BHASYA 


The ‘Denial’ is that allegation which is fully equipped with 
the Proposition and the other Factors of Reasoning, and which, 
while representing the counter-view, sets aside the original view;t 
—and the said ‘Denial’ has this similarity to the original view 
that both are equipped with the factors of Reasoning, Proposition 
and the rest. Now, if there is to be a rejection of non-eternality 
(of Sound) on the ground of the ‘similarity’ (of all things) with the 
non-eternal (Jar),—then, inasmuch as this would mean that 
‘similarity’ leads to rejection, it would follow that there should 
be rejection of the Denial also, on the ground of its similarity to 
what is sought to be denied (i.e. the original view).§ 

Sutra 34 

What serves as the Probans is that property which is 
definitely known to subsist in the Example, as being an in¬ 
fallible indicator of the Probandum ; and since such a Probans 
can be of both kinds, there can be no non-difference (among 
all things). 

* This Futile Rejoinder is described as based upon ‘similarity’; it in¬ 
cludes also a similar rejoinder based upon ‘dissimilarity’—says the 
Bodhasiddhi. 

* The right reading of the Sutra, as shown by the Nydyasucinibandha, 
the Bhdsya, the Vdrtika, the Tdtparya and Bodhasiddhi, is TTTKT TTTT5: 

f The correct reading is TJwith the reading TdTTFTT, the 
meaning would be—‘which is meant to establish a counter-view’. 

S The Tdtparya remarks that the answer contained in this Siitra only 
puts the Opponent on the same footing as the First Party. The real answer 
comes in the nest Sutra. 
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BHASYA „ 

That property, which is found in the Example to be an 
infallible indicator of the Probandum, is what is put forwaid as 
the Probans. This Probans can be of both kinds,— i.e. it may be 
similar to certain things, and dissimilar to certain other things , 
when it is similar, it constitutes the ‘similarity’^ (among those 
things), and when it is dissimilar, it constitutes the dissimilarity 
(among those things). Now, it is only a particular form of 
‘similarity’ that constitutes the real ‘Probans’, and not either 
mere ‘similarity’ without any qualification, or mere‘dissimilarity’. 
What you have urged (under Su. 32)—that, If by reason of 
similarity two things are to be regarded as having analogous 
properties, then all things should have to be regarded as non¬ 
eternal, and this constitutes Parity per Non-eternality”, is based 
upon mere ‘similarity’ and mere dissimilarity’ ; and as such 
cannot be right.* 

[In addition to what has been said here ] all that was said 
(in Su. 5-1-24) in answer to Parity per Non-difference should be 
taken as applying with equal force to the present Futile Rejoind¬ 
er also. 

End of Section 14 


Section ( 15 ) 

[Su/ras 35-36] 

Dealing with (23) ‘ Parity per Eternality ’ 

Sutra 35 

“ The character of ‘ non-eternality being eternal^ it 
follows that the ‘ non-eternal thing ’ is itself eternal”,— 
based upon this contention is ‘ Parity per Eternality’. 

BHASYA 

“ The proposition is put; forward in the form—‘ Sound is 
non-eternal’; now, is this ‘non-eternality’ of Sound eternal, 
everlasting, or non-eternal, evanescent ? If it is present in Sound 

•What can rightly prove a conclusion is only such ‘similarity’ or dis¬ 
similarity’ as is invariably concomitant with the Probandum. While the 
‘similarity’ that has been put forward by the Opponent as his 'probans in 
the proving of the ‘non-eternality’ of all things, is ‘ Existence and there is 
no invariable concomitance between ‘Existence’ and ‘Non-eternality ; t ere 
being several things that are existent and yet eternal, not non-etema 
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all times, then, since the property (non-eternality) is everlast¬ 
ing, the thing to which that property belongs ‘(Sound)’ must also 
be everlasting, so that Sound should be Eternal. If, on the other 
hand, the said property (‘ Non-eternality ’) is not present in 
Sound at all times,—then since (at some time or other) * Non- 
eternality ’ would be absent in Sound, Sound would be ‘eternal’. 

This opposition based upon ‘ Eternality ’, constitutes ‘Parity 
per Eternality ’.* 

BHASYA 


The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Sutra 36 

Inasmuch as the everlasting character of the ‘ non- 
eternality ’ in the subject of Denial (Sound) [is admitted by 
the Opponent], the ‘non-eternality’ of the non-eternal 
thing (Sound) becomes established; so that there can be 
no basis for the Benial.t 

When the Opponent speaks of the character of non-eterna¬ 
lity being ‘everlasting’ in Sound, which is the object whose 
non-eternality he seeks to deny,—he admits the non-eternality 
of Sound ;—and when this ‘ non-eternality of Sound ’ has been 
thus admitted, there is no room for the Denial. If, on the other 
hand, he does not admit the ‘ everlasting ’ character of the 
8 non-eternality in Sound’, then for him, the expression,— 

8 because non-eternality in Sound is eternal’,—cannot serve as 
the Probans (of his reasoning) ;—and in the absence of the 
Probans, the denial cannot be proved. 


* In. this Sutra, the mention of 'non-eternality’ is meant to include all 
those specific reasons that may be adduced in support of the non-eternality 
of Sound. The sense of the definition of ‘Parity per Eternality’ is as 
follows—When the Opponent puts forward certain exhaustive alternatives in 
regard to the property put forward by the First Party, and shows that none 
of these is admissible, and then proceeds to urge that the Subject cannot, 
on that account, be accepted as having that property ;—this form of 
Opposition constitutes ‘Parity per Eternality ’.—Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 

f The Nydyamanjari reads the Sutra without Sffffyij and with 
-H1 *t1The presence or absence of Slide?! does not make any 
difference in the meaning. But from the explanation provided in the 
Bhasya, the Bodhasiddhi and the Nyayamaf jari, Skiff ; s the right 

reading for 
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fact, what is meant by Sound being 1 non-eternal ’ is that 
it is produced and ceases to exist on being destroyed ; and there 
can be no question against this ; hence there is no room for 
any such question as—“ does the non-eternality subsist in Sound 
at all times or not ? ”—Why ?—Because the non-eternality 
of Sound consists in: its being produced and ceasing to exist 
on being destroyed ;—it is not right to regard ‘ Sound ’ as the 
container (the receptacle) and ‘ non-eternality ’ as the contained ; 
for such a conception would involve a self-contradiction in 
terms.* Further, ‘ eternality ’ and ‘ non-eternality ’ are con¬ 
tradictory terms (hence also the Denial cannot be maintained) ; 
that ‘ non-eternality ’ and ‘ eternality ’—which are mutual con¬ 
tradictories—should belong to the same Object (Sound) is an 
impossibility. For these reasons we conclude that what has 
been alleged by the Opponent—that “ Non-eternality being eter* 
nal, Sound must be eternal ”—has absolutely no sense. 

End of Section 15 


<§L 


Section ( 16 ) 

[ Sutras 37-38 ] 

Dealing with (24) ‘ Parity per character of Effect'. 

Sutra 37 

‘ Parity per character of Effect ’ is based on the diverse 
character of the products of effort. 

BHASYA 

The original proposition is put up in the form Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is the outcome of effort now' that which 
is ‘the outcome of effort’ is such as, not having previous existence 
comes into existence ; as is found to be the case with such 
products as the Jar and the like ; that which is ‘ non-eternal > 
on the other hand, is such as, having come into existence, ceases 
to exist. Such being the condition of things, the Opposition is 

* If ‘non-eternality’ is contained in ‘Sound’, then alone can there be 
any force in the contention that if the former is eternal, the latter also should 
be so ; as in that case alone could the former not subsist without the latter. 
As a matter of fact, the relation of ‘container and contained’ does not subsist 
between Sound and Non-eternality. For such relationship belongs only to 
positive entities, and Non-eternality is purely negative ; and this onlv 
qualifies Sound, it does not subsist in it ;—says the Nydyamanjari. 
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. u p on the basis of the diverse character of the products' 

effort. ‘ Coming into existence after effort ’ we find in the case 
of the jar, etc., and we also find the ‘ manifestation ’ of things 
concealed under some obstruction, by the removal of the 
obstruction [and this also is the outcome of effort] ; and there is 
no special reason to show whether Sound comes into existence 
after Effort, or there is only manifestation of it ( after effort) ; 
and the Opposition set up on the basis of this fact of both these 
(production and manifestation) being equally the ‘ products of 
effort ’,* * is * Parity per Character of Effect ’. 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 


Sutra 38 

Even though there are several Kinds of Products,—inas¬ 
much as [in the other Kind of Product] causes of non¬ 
apprehension are present, Effort could not be the cause 
(of mere'manifestation’ of Sound, in whose case there is no 
cause of non-apprehension).* 

Even though there are several kinds of Products, there are 
present causes of non-apprehension,—hence Effort could not he the 
cause, of the manifestation of Sound. In a case where there is 
manifestation as the outcome of effort, it is possible that there may 
have been some cause, in the shape of obstruction, to which its 
non-apprehension (before manifestation) was due, so that when, 
as a result of effort, there is a removal of the obstruction, there 
comes about the apprehension of the thing, which constitutes its 
‘manifestation’. In the case of Sound, however, no such cause of 
Non-apprehension is possible, by the removal whereof, as follow¬ 
ing from Effort, there could come about the ‘manifestation’ of 

* The mere fact of Sound being the ‘outcome of Effort’ does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that it is non-eternal, it comes into 
existence, or is destroyed ; for even if it were only manifested, it could be 
regarded as the ‘outcome of effort’. 

* We have translated the Sutra as it is explained in the Bhasya and 
read in all manuscripts. The interpretation however is far fetched ; hence 
the Nyayamanjart has read the Sutra with the last term as Si'd'fviT 3 !T- 
•JtRrB and explains it to mean as follows :— ‘Even though there are various 
kinds of Products,—Effort cannot be regarded as the cause (of the manifestation 
of Sound), as there is not present {in the case of Sound) any cause of its non- 
apprehension’■ This is much simpler. 
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lound consisting of its apprehension. From this it follows 
that Sound is produced, not manifested (by Effort).* * 

End of Section 16 


Section ( 17 ) 

[ Sutras 39-43 ] 

Dealing with the ‘ Satpaksi’—the six steps of a Futile Discussion* 
'introductory BHASYA 

[The first step consisting of the Proposition, ‘Sound must be 
non-eternal, because it is the outcome of effort, like the Jar’], it is 
urged against this that the Probans is ‘inconclusive’, and being 
‘inconclusive’, it cannot prove the ‘conclusion’—(this represents 
the second step) ;—[to this the First Party, offers the following 
wrong answer , which represents the third step]—If my Probans 
cannot prove the conclusion because it is inconclusive, then— 


Sutras 39 

the same fault lies with the denial (by the Opponent) 


also.— 

BHASYA 

That is, the Denial also is ‘inconclusive’ ; it denies some¬ 
thing, and does not deny other things ; and being ‘inconclusive’, 
it cannot prove the desired conclusion. 

Or, the Opponent having said—“If Sound be held to be non¬ 
eternal, there is no special reason why what happens to Sound, 
after Effort, is production, and not manifestation,”-— [he'is met by 
the First Party with the following wrong answer]—if Sound be 
held to be eternal, then also there is no special reason why what 


* The Nyayamanjari remarks that by having selected the ‘non-eterna- 
lity of Sound’as the Example, dealt with under all the twenty-four Futile 
Rejoinders, the author of the Bhd$ya has accomplished two purposes : he 
provides examples of the Rejoinders and also sets aside all possible objec¬ 
tions against the Nyaya doctrine of the Non-eternality oj Sound. 

* Says the Tatparya —It has been shown up to the last Section that 
when the Opponent sets up a Futile Rejoinder he is met by the First Party 
with a suitable answer ; and in every such case, the disputants come to an 
understanding as to the true conclusion. But there are cases where the First 
Party also meets the Opponent with a wrong answer ; in that case no right 
conclusion is arrived at; and an entirely futile discussion is carried on, to 
six steps. This is what the author of the Sutra proceeds to show, for the 
benefit of h'is pupils. 
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appens to Sound is manifestation, not production. Thus spe 
' 5asons being equally wanting in both views, both are equally 



inconclusive. 

Sutra 40 

The same may be said by the First Party in answer to all 
(Futile Rejoinders)— 


BHASYA 


In connection with all that may be taken as the basis of the 
Futile Rejoinders— e.g. ‘Similarity’ and the rest—whenever no 
special corroborative reason may be found,—the contention may 
be put forward (by the First Party) that both views stand on the 


same footing. 


Sutra 41 

[Fourth Step] “With the Contravention of the Denial also 
would lie the same fault as that which lies against the 
Denial itself. 

BHASYA 


It has been urged by the First Party that the fault of Incon- 
clusiveness that had been urged (in the Second Step) as lying in 
the original Proposition, lies also in the Denial (set up by the 
Opponent). But the same fault lies with this contravention of 
the Denial. Thus then, the First Step in this Futile Discussion 
consists in the propounding of the original proposition by the 
First Party—‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is the outcome of 
Effort’ ;—the Second Step consists of the denial or negative argu¬ 
ment set up by the Opponent Critic, in the form—“Since the 
products of Effort are of several kinds there is Parity per Charac¬ 
ter of Effect” ; this is what is called the ‘Denial’ ;—then comes 
the Third Step —in which the First Party urges that the same 
fault lies with the Denial also : this is what is called (in the 
Sutra) Vipratisedha ’ (Contravention) ;—then comes the Fourth 
Step (urged by the Opponent)—“the same fault of Inconclusive¬ 
ness lies also with the Contravention of the Denial.” 


Sutra 42 

[Fifth Step ]— The contingency of the same fault lying 
with the Contravention of the denial is urged (by the 
Opponent), after admitting the presence of the fault in his 
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;—and this involves‘Confession of the 
Opinion’.— 


BHASYA 



What the Opponent has done (in the Fourth Step) is to con¬ 
fess that the view he had expressed in the Second Step is faulty, 
and, without freeing his view from that defect, he has admitted 
it and then has urged that the same fault of ‘Inconclusiveness’ 
lies also with the Contravention of the Denial in the Third 
Step ;—and on the part of the Opponent this involves a ‘Con¬ 
fession of the Contrary Opinion’. This is the Fifth Step [in the 
Futile Discussion]. 


Sutra 43 


[Sixth Step] —“It is after having admitted what has been 
urged against his own view, that the first party has urged the 
presence of the same fault (in the Opponent’s view), and 
has put forward reasons for the same ;—in so doing he has 
admitted the presence (in his own view) of the fault urged 
against the Opponent’s view;—so that the fault of ‘Confessing 
the contrary opinion’ is equally applicable to him also”. 

BHASYA 

The fault urged against the original Proposition of the First 
Party was that ‘there are several kinds of products of effort’ 
(Su. 37) ; and this is what, for the Fitst Party who is propounding 
reasons in support of that proposition, constitutes ‘ Svapaksalak- 
Sana’, ‘fault urged against his own view’; —how? because it 
arises out of his own view ;—now what he has done (in course of 
the present Futile Discussion) is toadmit this fault that has been 
urged against his view, and without refuting it, he has admitted 
it and urged the presence of the same fault in the words ‘the 
same fault lies with the Denial also’ (Su. 39) ; and he has put 
forward reasons in support of the same,—in the words ‘the de¬ 
nial is inconclusive’. Thus it being a case where he has admitted 
what has been urged against his view and urged the presence of the 
same fault in the Opponent’s view and has put forward reasons for 
the same, — this means that he has admitted the presence in his 
own view of the fault he had urged against the Opponent’s view.* 


* The right reading is ffTTvf as found in C. 



misr^y. 
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so ? ’ The Opponent had argued that ‘there are 
hds of products of Effort’, by which he meant to indicate ‘the 
fault of inconclusiveness’ (as lying against the original proposi¬ 
tion) ;—without refuting this the First Party has said—‘the same 
fault lies with the Denial also ’ ;—thus he has admitted that the 
arguments in support of the original proposition are faulty, and 
then urged the same against the Denial also; by doing so he 
admits the view of the Opponent, and becomes open to the same 
charge (of ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’). Just as the Oppo¬ 
nent having admitted the faultiness of the Denial of the First 
Party, and having urged the presence of the same fault in the 
Contravention of the Denial also, has been charged (in the Fifth 
Step ) with ‘Confession of the Contrary Opinion’,—exactly in 
the same manner, the First Party also, having admitted the faulti¬ 
ness of the affirmation of the original Proposition, and having 
urged the presence of the same fault against the Denial, becomes 
open to the same charge of ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’. 


This represents the Sixth Step in the Futile Discussion. 
Among the six steps, the Jirst, third and Fifth steps represent 
the assertions of the Propounder of the Original Proposition, and 
the second, fourth and sixth represent those of the Opponent 
denying that Proposition. When we come to consider the 
validity and invalidity of those assertions, we find as follows :— 
(a) Since there is no difference in the meaning of the fourth and 
the sixth, they are open to the charge of needless repetition ; 
for what the fourth says is that ‘with the Contravention of 
the Denial also would lie the same fault as that which .lies with 
the Denial itself’(Su. 41), which means that the other party is 
subject to the same fault ;—and again in the sixth we have the 
assertion that by admitting the Opponent’s view the First Party 
becomes open to the same charge ; and this also means that the 
other party is open to the same fault; thus there is no difference 
in the meanings of these two.—( h ) The same charge of need¬ 
less repetition lies also against the third and fifth steps ; in the 
third what is alleged is that the same fault lies with the Denial 
also, which admits the equality of both views and again in 
the fifth it is admitted that the denial of the the Denial is subject 
to the same fault so that the fifth says nothing new.—(c) Again 
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uic jifth and sixth also are mere repetitions, there being n 
difference in what they allege.—( d ) The third and the / 0 “ r ^ in 
volve the ‘Confession of the Contrary Opinion’.—(e) In the first 
and the second, no special reasons have been adduced (in suppo 
of either view). Thus it is found that in the Futile Discussion 
consisting of the said six steps, neither of the two views becomes 
established. 


When does this Futile Discussion with the six steps, take 
place ?—It takes place whenever the First Party begins the dis¬ 
cussion with the contention that the same fault lies with the 
denial also ; and in this case neither of the two views becomes 
demonstrated. When, however, the third step (in answer to the 
Opponent’s denial which is the second step) is put forward 
by the First Party in the form—‘Even though there are several 
kinds of Products, inasmuch as in the other kinds of Product 
causes of non-apprehension are present, Effort could not be the 
cause of the manifestation of Sound’ (Su. 38) then the original 
view does become demonstrated, that ‘What happens to Sound 
after Effort is that it comes into existence, and not that it 
becomes manifested’ ; and in this case there is no room for the 


six steps of the Futile Discussion. 


Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of the Fifth Adhyaya 
of the Bhasya. 
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Section (1) 

[ Sutras 1-6 ] 

introductory bhasya 

Dealing with the five Clinchers or Grounds of Defeat that 
bear upon the Proposition and the Statement of the Probans. 

Under Su. 1-2-19 and 20 it has been briefly stated that—‘It 
is a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, as also 
when there is non-apprehension ; and there is a multiplicity of 
Clinchers owing to there being several varieties of both’ ; the 
same has now got to be described in detail. The Clinchers are 
actual occasions of defeat, the receptacles of faults ; and they 
mostly bear upon the Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning, 
and they may affect the propounder of the true, as also that of 
the false, doctrine [but only so long as perfect wisdom has not 
been attained]. They are divided as follows 


Sutra 1 

(1) Violating the Proposition, (2) Shifting the Pro¬ 
position, (3) Contradicting the Proposition, (4) Renouncing 
the Proposition, (5) Shifting the the Probans, (6) Irre¬ 
levancy, (7) Meaningless Jargon, (8) Unintelligibility, (9) 
Incoherence, (10) Inconsequentiality, (11) Incompleteness 
(12) Redundance, (13) Repetition, (14) Non-reproduction 
(15) Incomprehension, (16) Embarrassment, (17) Evasion’ 
(18) Confession of. Contrary Opinion, (19) Overlooking 
the Censurable, (20) Censuring of the non-censurable, 
(21) Inconsistency, and (22) Fallacious Probans are the 
Clinchers.— 


bhasya 


All these divided into twenty-two kinds, are defined one by 
one, in the following Sutras. 


* These twenty-two Clinchers have been grouped under seven head* 
each of which is dealt with in the seven sections of this Daily Lesson 

540 
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CLINCHERS 



Sutra 2 



VV hen the property of the ‘counter-instance’ (urged by 
the Opponent) is admitted by one to be present in the ex¬ 
ample cited by himself,—it is a case of (1) ‘Violating the 
Proposition’. 

BHASYA 

The Opposition having been set up on the basis of a certain 
property which is contrary to the Probandum,-—iflthe First Party 
admits that that contrary property, which belongs to the Counter¬ 
instance cited by the Opponent, is present in the Example cited 
by himself, he violates his original Proposition ; hence this be¬ 
comes a case of ‘Violating the Proposition’. Example —The 
Proposition having been put forward in the form—‘Sound must 
be non-eternal, because it is perceptible by the senses, like the 
Jar’,—the Opponent says—“But we find that Community, which 
is eternal, is also perceptible by the senses ; and why cannot 
Sound also be the same ? ”—Being met with this Opposition, the 
First Party may say—‘if Community, which is perceptible by the 
senses, is eternal, the Jar also may be eternal’ ; and in this the 
First Party attributes ‘eternality’ to the Example that he had 
cited in support of his proposition ; and in so doing he violates 
his entire thesis up to the ‘Final Conclusion’ ; and violating his 
entire thesis, he is said to violate his Proposition,—since the 
Thesis rests in the Proposition* 


Sutra 3 

The subject of the (original) Proposition having been 
denied, if the First Party finds a diversity in the properties 
(of the Example and the counter-instance), and puts it for¬ 
ward with a view to establish the former Proposition,—this 
is (2) ‘Shifting the Proposition’. 

The Bodhasiddhi remarks that the Sutra describes two kinds of 
Violating the Proposition’ —the first is described by the very name ‘Violat¬ 
ing the Proposition’, and another by the rest of the Sutra. The example of 
the former kind would be that case when, on finding that he cannot bring 
forward arguments to sustain his position, the First Party entirely surren¬ 
ders his point.—‘All right, I give up my point; Sound is not non-eternal.’ 
What is cited in the Bhasya is the example of the second kind. 
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The ‘ subject of the original Proposition is—‘Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because it is perceptible by the Senses, like the Jar’; 
this Proposition having been propounded (by the First Party), 
which consists in showing, by means of a counter-instance, that 
the Probans (of the original Proposition) is not truly concomitant 
(with the Probandum),—‘Community, which is perceptible by 
the senses, being eternal’ ;—and the subject of the original Pro¬ 
position being thus denied, the First Party finds a ‘diversity in the 
properties of Example and the Counter-instance’ ,—i. e., he finds 
that while both (Jar and Community) have a certain property, 
being perceptible by the senses, in common, there are others in 
which they differ ; e. g., Community is perceptible by the senses 
and all-prevading, while the Jar is perceptible by the senses and 
not-all-pervading ; and perceiving this diversity of properties he 
puts it forward with a view to establish his former Proposition,— 
how ?—[in this way]—‘Just as the Jar is not-all-pervading, so is 
Sound also not-all-pervading, and hence like the Jar it should be 
non-eternal also’ ; —now here the former Proposition was ‘Sound 
is non-eternal’, and ‘Sound is not-all-pervading’ is a totally 
different Proposition,—this is thus an instance of ‘Shifting the 
Proposition’. 

“in what way does this become a Ground of Defeat, a 
Clincher ? ” 

Well, as a matter of fact, one Proposition does not prove 
another Proposition ; what prove a Proposition are the Probans 
and the Example ; hence the putting forward (as proof) of what 
cannot prove the Proposition is entirely Futile ; and being futile, 
it becomes a ‘Ground of Defeat’.* 

Sutra 4 

When there is contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Probans, it is (3) ‘Contradiction of the Proposition’. 

* Though when ‘he First Party puts forward the fact of Sound being 
not-all-pervading, the idea in his mind is that, after having brought this 
home to the other party, he would add that as a qualifying clause to his 
original premiss—stating it in the form 'because Sound, while being not-all- 
pervading, is perceptible by the senses (it must be non-eternal) ’yet until 

he actually does so, his position is clearly subject to the said Clincher_ 

Tdtparya. 
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BHASYA 


Dl 


The Proposition is stated in the form—‘Substance must be 
something different from Quality’, and the Statement of the 
Probans is in the form—‘because no objects are ever perceived, 
except Colour etc.’ :—and there is a contradiction (conflict) 
between these, Proposition and Statement of the Probans.— 
How?—If Substance is something different from Quality, then 
it is not possible that nothing except Colour etc. should be 
perceived ;—while if nothing except Colour etc., is perceived, 
then it is not possible that Substance should be something 
different from Quality ; thus there is a conflict between the two 
statements—(a) ‘Substance must be different from Quality’ and 
(b) "Nothing except Colour etc. is perceived’ ; i.e., the two are 
mutually Nugatory, and are impossible.* 

Sutra 5 

The original thesis having been opposed, if what was 
formerly affirmed happens to be retracted,—it is (4) ‘Re¬ 
nouncing the Proposition’. 


BHASYA 

The original thesis having been put forward in the form, 
Sound is non-eternal because it is perceptible by the senses,” 
the other party says—“Community is perceptible by the senses, 
and is yet eternal, and similarly Sound also, which is per¬ 
ceptible by the senses, may be eternal” ;—and the original 
thesis being thus opposed, if the First Party happens, to say— 
Who says that Sound is non-eternal ? ’ This retraction of what 
had been affirmed in the Proposition is what is called ‘Renounc¬ 
ing the Proposition’. * 

* The Bodhasiddhi remarks that the contradiction between the ‘Propo¬ 
sition’ and the 'Statement of the Probans’ has been mentioned only by way 
of illustration ; as a matter of fact, there is contradiction of the Proposition 
whenever there is any inconsistency between any two factors of the reasoning, 
and also when the Proposition is inconsistent with a well-ascertained fact. 

® The Bauddha Logician Dharmakirti has objected to this Clincher of 
‘Renouncing the Proposition’, on the ground that the First Party having 
been already‘defeated’by the pointing out of the inconclusiveness of his 
Probans, there can be no need for any further ‘ground of defeat’. The 
Tdtparya has answered this by saying that, as soon as the person finds that 
unless he renounces his proposition he shall be faced with the Fallacy of 
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Sutra 6 



The Probans in the unqualified form having been op¬ 
posed, if the First Party desires to qualify it, it is a case of 
(5) ‘shifting the probans’.— 


BHASYA 


Example :—The Proposition is set up in the form, ‘Every¬ 
thing that is manifested has a single origin’ ;—why ?—‘because 


products emanating from a single origin have a definite magnitude,- 


in the Cup and other products of Clay we find a definite magni_ 
tude,the product being of the same magnitude as the composition 
of the original substance—and such magnitude is found in every 
product ;—and every manifested thing is found to have a definite 
magnitude ;—hence from the fact that every protect emanating 
from a single origin has a definite magnitude, we conclude that 
everything that is manifested emanates from a single origin." 
Against this argument of the First Party, the following Oppo¬ 
sition is set up with a view to show that the Probans is not in¬ 
variably concomitant with the Probandum : — 

“As a matter of fact, magnitude is found present in products 
emanating from the same origion, as also in those emanating from 
several origins.” This opposition having been put forward, the 
First Party says—‘[My reasoning would then be] because a de¬ 
finite magnitude is found in the Cup and other products, in 
all which there subsists the same original substance ;—every 
manifested thing, having subsisting in it Pleasure, Pain and 
Delusion (the constituent attributes of Primordial Matter), is found 
to have definite magnitude ;—and from this it follows that no 
other original substances being found subsisting in all manifested 
things, they must all have a single origin (in the form of Prim¬ 
ordial Matter).’ 

Now here it is found that in the first instance the First 
Party stated the Probans in an unqualified form [‘because they 
have a definite magnitude’]- and when this was objected to—he 
added a qualification to it [in the form ‘while having the same 

Inconclusiveness,—with a view to save himself from that he retracts 
the Proposition ; so that this Retraction comes in before the charge of 


it home to hi 
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1 substance subsisting in them’! ; and this thus beconh* 
of ‘Shifting the Probans’. 



[The reason why this is a ‘ground for defeat’, is as follows] 
—The second (qualified) probans having been put forward, if the 
party mentions an Example in corroboration of what is stated 
in the Probans, then that manifested thing, which is cited 
as ‘Example’ (which, as example, cannot be included in the 
Proposition) ceases to be the emanation! from'.a single origin, 
because, by its very nature (of Example), it must be the 
emanation from some other origin if, on the other 
hand, no Example is cited, then the Probans, not having its truth 
corroborated by a suitable Example, cannot prove that desired 
conclusion ; so that the Probans turning out to be futile, the 
ground of defeat’ remains in force. 


End of Section {!) 


Section (2) 

[Sutras 7— 10] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers— (6), (7), (8) and (9) which 
consist in the non-apprehension of what is needed for the desired 
purpose. 

Sutra 7 

The putting forward of statements bearing no connection 
with the purpose in hand constitutes (6) ‘Irrelevancy’. 

BHASYA 

The thesis and counter-thesis having been set up in the 
manner described above, the ‘purpose in hand’ being the proving 
of the Probandum by a proper Probans—the First Party might 
make the following statement :—‘That Sound is eternal is proved 
by the Hetu, because it is intangible ’ [having said so far he 
finds that his Proban is not valid, hence he goes on]—‘the term 
hetu is a verbal noun derived from the root hi and affix tun, —a 
term is either a Noun or a Verb or a Preposition, or Indeclinable 

Ihc proposition is in the form—‘all manifested things are etc.’; if 
the example is not included in this ‘all*, then what is predicated of the 'all’ 
will not be true of the Example ; if the Example is also included in it, then 
no Example can be possible. 

N.B. 35 
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irticle ;—the Noun is that word which has its form qualifie 
e fact of the thing denoted by it having a distinct action,—the 
Verb is either (a) an aggregate of the action and the active 
agencies, or (b) that which denotes the presence in the active 
agent, of a certain action qualified by a definite time and 
number,* or (c) that which is simply expressed by the root and 
is qualified by a particular time,—the Indeclinables are those 
that, in actual usage, have no denotation apart from what is 
expressed by the Noun or the Verb,—the Prepositions are used 
as prefixes and serve to qualify the action denoted by the Verb’ 
—and so forth, [all which has nothing to do with the proving 
of his Proposition] ; and this constitutes ‘Irrelevancy’. 

Sutra 8 

That which is like the mere repeating of the letters of 
alphabet is (7) ‘Meaningless Jargon’. 

BHASYA 


E. g., ‘Sound is eternal, because ka-ca-ta-ta-pa are ja-ha-ga- 
da-das , f dike jha-bha-na-gha-dha-dha-s’ ;—such statements are 
absolutely meaningless. Since the mere letters of the alphabet 
ean have no denotation, they cannot express anything; hence 
it is the mere letters that are repeated in a certain order.§ 

Sutra 9 


If the assertion made is such that, though stated 
three times, it fails to be understood by the audience and the 
Second Party, it is a case of (8) ‘Un-intelligibility’— 

BHASYA 

If the assertion is made and is not understood by the audi¬ 
ence and the Second Party, even though stated three times—and 
this happens when the assertion consists of words with double 
meanings, or of such words as are not met with in ordinary 

* The right reading in all Mss. is 

f The right reading is supplied by B and D-^drlM WT 

§ No such argument is found in actual usage. The Tatparya points 
out that we have an example of this when the Dravida puts forward his 
argument, for the convincing of an Arva, in his own Vernacular, which 
conveys no idea to the latter, who is ignorant of the Dravidian tongue ; and 
for whom the words of that language are only so many letter-sounds. 



CLINCHERS 



or when the words are uttered too hurriedly and s' 
forth ;—this constitutes ‘Unintelligibility’; since the man makes 



use of unintelligible expressions intentionally, with a view to 
cover the weakness of his reasonings,—this constitutes a ‘Ground 


of Defeat’. 

Sutra 10 

In a case where, there being no connection between the 
expressions following one another, they are found to afford 
no connected meaning, it is a case of (9) ‘Incoherence’. 

BHASYA 

In a case where, either among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and connec¬ 
tion,—and hence the whole is found to be disconnected,—since 
there is no meaning obtained from the words or sentences taken 
collectively, it is a case of ‘Incoherence’. E.g. (a) ‘Ten pome¬ 
granates, six cakes’ (where there is no connection between the 
two sentences); ( b ) ‘Cup—goatskin—flesh—lump—deer-skin*— 
of the Virgin—to be drunk—her father—devoid of character’.t 
Where the words have no connection among themselves. 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 


[Sutras 11-13] 

Dealing with the {10), {11) and {12) Clinchers—which con¬ 
sist in the wrong presentment of one’s case. 

Sutra 11 

When the factors of reasoning are stated in the reversed 
order, it is a case of (10) ‘Inconsequentiality’. 

BHASYA 

Among the several Factors of Reasoning, Proposition and the 
rest, there is a definite natural order, in which they are stated,— 
which is based upon the nature of what is expressed by each of 
them ; and when a statement is made in which this natural order 
is reversed,—it becomes a case of that ‘Ground of Defeat’, which 

* C and B and D read . 

t C and D read SlTTcRlfa. 
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^. w «^ ,/called ‘Inconsequentiality’; which means that what is ex- 
pressed by the several Factors is not found to form a connected 
whole. 

Sutra 12 

That which is wanting in any one of the Factors of 
Reasoning is (1) the ‘Incomplete’.— 

BHASYA 


When the statement is wanting in any one of the Factors 
of Reasoning Proposition and the rest—it is a case of the 
Ground of Defeat’ called ‘Incompleteness’; for in the absence 
of a complete statement of the reasoning, the desired conclusion 
cannot be established. 


Sutra 13 

That which contains superfluous ‘Probans’ and ‘Ex¬ 
ample’ is the (12) ‘Redundant’— 

BHASYA 

One alone being sufficient for the purpose in view, (when 
more than one Probans or Examples are put forward), one or the 
other must be superfluous. This, however, is to be regarded 
as a Ground of Defeat’ only when there is a restriction (placed 
upon the speaker, in regard to stating only what is actually 
necessary for his proposition). 


End of Section (3) 

Section ( 4 ) 
[Sutras 14-15] 


Sutra 14 

Dealing with the Clincher ( 13 ) Repetition. 

The re-statement of Words and Ideas constitutes ‘Re¬ 
petition’—except in the case of Reproduction. 

BHASYA 

Except in the case of Reproduction, (a) ‘Repetition’ of Words 
and (b) Repetition of Ideas (constitute ‘grounds of defeat’) ; e.g. 
(a) ‘Sound is eternal, Sound is eternal;’ here we have ‘repetition 
of words’; and (h) ‘Sound is non-eternal, Intonation is liable to 
destruction ; here we have the ‘ repetition of the Idea ’ (of Sound 
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5 


trot everlasting). In the case of Reproduction’ it is not 
Repetition’ (a Ground of Defeat) ; because in that case the re¬ 
statement serves an additional purpose ; when for instance, ‘the 
re-statement of the Proposition on the basis of the Statement 
of the Probans constitutes the Final Conclusion’. (Su. 1-1-39). 

Sutra 15 

The actual statement by means of directly expressive 
words of what is already implied— 




BHASYA 

is Repetition , this term coming in from the preceding Sutra. 

Example [of this second kind of Repetition]—Elaving as¬ 
serted that Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character 
of being produced’, if the man goes on to add ‘only that wdtich 
does not have the character of being produced can be eternal’, 
which words are expressive of the idea that is already got by 
implication this should be regarded as ‘ Repetition’ ; because 
words are used only for the purpose of conveying a meaning, and 
when this has already been done by implication [the actual using 
of wrnrds to the same effect is superfluous]. 


End of Section ( 4 ) 


Section (5) 

[Sufras 16-19 ] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers — (14), (15), (16) and (17 )— 
which denote incompatibility with the right method of Answer. 

Sutra 16 

If the First Party fails to re-state what has been stated 
(by the Second Party) three times, and duly understood by 
the audience, it is a case of (14) ‘Non-reproduction’, 

BHASYA 

When the meaning of the sentence has been duly understood 
by the audience, and it has been stated by the Opponent three 
times,—if the First Party fails to re-state it, it is a ‘Ground of 

* The Nyayasucinibandha, the Tatparya and Su. Ms. D. makes 
part of the Sutra 15, itself, but this is not in keeping with the 

Bhasya. 
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v Defeat’ named ‘Non-reproduction’. Because, unless he re-states 
the position of the Opponent, on the basis of what would be put 
forward his arguments against that position ?* 

Sutra 17 

When the statement is not comprehended it is a case of 
(15) ‘Incomprehension’. • 

BHASYA 



When the statement (of the Opponent) has been understood 
by the Audience, and has been repeated, by the Opponent, three 
times, if the First Party still fails to comprehend it, this is 
the ‘Ground of Defeat’ named ‘Incomprehension’. Without 
understanding what the Opponent has said, whose refutation 
would be set forth ? 

Sutra 18 

It is (16) ‘Embarassment’ when the Party does not 
know the answer. 


BHASYA 

The ‘answer’ consists in the confutation of the Opponent’s 
viewf ; when the Party does not know this, he is ‘Defeated’. 

Sutra 19 

When the Party breaks off the discussion under the 
pretext of business, it is a case of (17) ‘Evasion’. 

BHASYA 

When the Party puts forward the pretext of having to do 
something else, and breaks off the discussion, saying—‘I have 
got to do such and such a work, I shall resume the discussion 
after having finished that work,’—this is the ‘Ground of Defeat’ 
named Evasion. In such a case, since every discussion ends 
with a single ‘Clincher’, the man, by breaking off in the said 
manner, concludes the discussion into which he had entered, 
and thus the discussion taken up after the lapse of some time, 
would be a new discussion. 

End of Section (5) 

* Though the man does not understand it, he does not say so;—if he 
did, it would be a case o. Incomprehension’. Nor does he desist from the 
discussion’; if h® did, it would be a case of ‘Evasion’.— Bodhastddhi . 
f is the right reading as in C and D. 
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Section (6) 

[Sufras 20 - 22 ] 



Dealing with the three Clinchers — {18), {19) and (20)— which 
bear upon flaws in the Statements. 

Sutra 20 

If the Party admits the flaw in his own thesis, and then 
urges the same in that of the Opponent,—this is a case of 
(18) ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’. 

BHASYA 

When the Party admits that defect in his thesis which has 
been urged against it by the Opponent—and without trying to 
show that his statement is free from that defect, he simply says— 
‘the same defect is found in your statement also’,—he admits 
the defect in his own thesis, and then tries to apply the same to 
that of the Opponent ; and in doing this he admits the opinion 
of the other party regarding his own thesis, and as such becomes 
subject to the ‘ground of defeat’ called 'Confessing the Contrary 
Opinion’. 


Sutra 21 

When one Party has rendered himself subject to a 
Clincher’, if the other party fails to bring it home to him 
(by directly charging him with it),—the latter himself be¬ 
comes subject to the Clincher of (19) ‘Overlooking the 
Censurable’.— 


BHASYA 

What is meant by the man being ‘ Censurable ’ is that he 
becomes open to the contingency of the application of the 
Clincher’ being brought home to him ; the ‘overlooking’ of this 
means that he does not directly charge his opponent with the 
words—‘ You have become subject to a Clincher or Ground of 
Defeat’ ’. 

This Ground of Defeat’ however can be pointed out; only 
( by audience, when directly appealed to with the question— 
Who is defeated ? The man himself, who had rendered him¬ 
self open to a Clincher, could not very well show 1 his own cloven 
feet (by saying Dhad rendered myself subject to a Clincher, 
and you failed to urge it against me’). 
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When one party urges a ‘Clincher’ when there is no 
‘Clincher’ (incurred by the other party),-—it is a case of (20) 
‘Censuring the LJn-censurable’. 

BHASYA 


It is only when the man has a wrong conception of the true 
character of the ‘Clincher’ that he can urge—‘You are defeated’ 
—against the other Party, who in fact, has not rendered him¬ 
self subject to a ‘Clincher ; ’ and in doing so, since he would be 
censuring one who does not deserve to be censured, he should be 
regarded as ‘defeated’.* 

Sutra 23 

Having taken up one standpoint, if the party carries on 
the discussion without restriction,—it is a case of (21) 
‘Inconsistency’.— 

BHASYA 

Having affirmed a certain character in regard to a thing, 
if the party carries on further discussion without restriction — 
i.e., even contrary to the view taken up before—it should be 
regarded as a case of ‘Inconsistency’. E.g. ‘An entity never 
renounces itself,—there can be no distinction in what exists— 
that which is non-existent can never come into existence,—no 
non-existent thing is ever produced ’ ; having taken up this 
standpoint, the Sahkhya goes on to establish this thesis in the 
following manner :—‘All that is manifested must be regarded as 
emanating from a single origin, because there is a common sub¬ 
stratum running through all emanations,—and in the case of the 
Earthen Cup and such things it is found that they have the sub¬ 
stratum of Clay running through them all, and are the emana¬ 
tions from a single origin—and all manifested things are found 


* This is not the same as ‘Embarassment’, as in this latter the man 
does not know what to say in answer, while in ‘Censuring the Un-censura- 
ble’ he says something, as the answer, which is not an answer at all. It is 
for this reason that this ‘Clincher’ includes all Futile Rejoinders. The 
difference between this and fallacious Probans’ lies in this that the 
‘Fallacius Probans’ when pointed out, tends to the ‘defeat’ of the propoun¬ 
der of the argument, while Censuring the Un-censurable’ is urged against 
the person who is answering an argument.— Tdtparya. 
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^e/Pleasure, Pain, and Delusion running through them all, I 
fom seeing the subsistence of this - common substratum in 
these—Pleasure, Pain, and Delusion,—we conclude that the 
whole of this Universe must be the emanation from a 
single origin’.*—When he has said this he is met (by the 
Logician) with the’following question—‘How is it to be deter- 
mind that a certain thing is the origin, and another the emana¬ 
tion ? ’—Thus questioned, Sankhya answers—‘That which itself 
remains constant while one character of it ceases to exist and 


another comes into existence is the origin ; and the character 
that ceases to exist and comes into existence is the emanation .’f 


Now here we find that the Sankhya has carried on discus¬ 
sion without any restriction, without regard to the view taken 
Up by him before, in fact even contrary to the opinion accepted 
before. For the opinion accepted by him at the outset was— 
the non-existent can never come into existence—the existent 
cannot cease to exist’ ; and it is a well-known fact that unless 
there is cessation of existence’ of what has been existent, or 
coming into existence’ of what has been non-existent, there can 
be no disappearance or appearance ; e.g. when, the Clay remaining 
constant, its own character, in the shape of the Cup, comes into 
existence, it is said to appear, and when it has ceased to exist, it 
is said to disappear ;—all this should not be possible (according 
to the Sankhya standpoint) even in connection with the character 
of the Clay. Having all this urged against himself, if the Sankhya 
comes to admit that what is existent does cease to exist , and what 
is non-existent does come into existence, —then he becomes 
subject to the Clincher of ‘Inconsistency ’ ; while if he does not 
admit the said facts, his thesis fails to be established.§ 


"lhe right reading is TT^WntT, as found inD. 


t ^The best reading of this passage is found in the Tatparya and D— 

TTHH HT TfiTd: 

factor - wh.'l In case of the Jar, the Clay is the constant 

e ic varying shapes of the Jar, Cup etc., are the e 7 ?ianotiovs. 


§ Without the said fact, no distinction is possible between ‘Origin’ 
an manation , and without this distinction, the original Proposition of 
the Sahkhya can have no meaning. 
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Sutra 24 



(22) The ‘Fallacious Probans’ also, (are Clinchers) 
as they have been already described. 

i 

bhasya 


The ‘Fallacious Probans’ also are ‘Grounds of Defeat’- 
Question —“Is it on account of the presence of some other 
character that the Fallacious Probans comes to be regarded as 
Clinchers, —just in the same way as the ‘Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion’ come to be regarded as ‘Objects of Cognition ’ ? ” 

In answer to this the Sutra says— as they have been des¬ 
cribed ; i.e., it is in the character of the ‘Fallacious Probans’ 
itself that they become ‘Grounds of Defeat’ (Clinchers) also. 


Thus have the Instruments of Right Cognition and other 
categories been duly mentioned, defined and examined. 

‘The Science of Reasoning that revealed itself to the Sage 
Aksapada, the chief of exponents,—of that Vatsyayana has pro¬ 
pounded the Commentary.’ 


Thus ends the Second Daily Lesson of the Fifth Discourse 
in the Bhasya of Vatsyayana. 
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God, cause of universe (t^T- 
), 420 

Ground, present and undeni¬ 
able ( ar?n^3t^vnw: ), 515 

H 

Holding, possibility of ( ^TR*ni- 

^of T ?qrf%: ), 151 


I 

Idea of has been done, and to 

171 

Idea, both ways of 
^°i), 171 

Illusion, different (friT^TT^:) 

413 

Illusion under defect ( 

4l3 

Illusion, worse, evil (TTnpTPTT- 
***), . 412 


Illustrative description (74f>TrT:)j’ 


L 


188 

Incoherence (5^fPl), 547 

Incomplete (548 
Incomprehension (STSTldm-d:)., 

105,550 

Incongruity, absence of in¬ 
colour (), 389 

Inconsistancy 552 

Inciting (iracR), 43 

Incantation, trustworthiness of 
(191 
Inconclusive (srsmrsrc:), 86 

Inconsequentially ( STSTty+lvi- 

vTT), 547 

Inconstancy, original (ST^^T- 

FFTO:), 238 

Indecision (3T*T°FrfcT3SHT), S 6 
Indication ( T4JJT), 34 

Individuality, specific (3°T- 

FFd’TTWI:) 249 

Individual (<^TrT:), 249 

Inference (ST^PfFT), 16,25 

Inference, factors of (STjl^RT- 

4441: ), 3 

Inference, no right conception 

( sppTMTtTWF^H), 163 

Instance, strength of ( T^Tf4®TI- 
98*1), 69 

Injunctions, prescribing (f%f^T- 

188 

Instance, familiar (SEFcf:), 65 
Instance, corroborative (3T^T- 
WW ), 61 


Intangibility (3W4F3 - ), 214 
Intellection ( ), 41 

Investigator, trained ( )i 

■ 57 
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(smTfcrj*), 

( ), 


545 Longing, due to anticip 
404 ( 


§L 


284 


J 

Judgment, wavering (T=RRT:), 53 
Jalpa ( ), 83 

Jargon, meaningless ( RR^^rg), 

546 

K \ 

,i . ^ . !- ' ' 

Kalatita ( ^r^TcfrcT: ), 86 

Killing, receptacle of effects 
(wtsirwpsr:), 260 

Knowledge true (citqsjR ), 467 
Knowledge, true development 

of ( ), 494 

Knowledge, true guarding of 
( rR^RTTR'TTvRT ), 500 

L 

Letters, co-alescent 

240 

Letters, curtailment of (^tn^T:), 

240 

o 

Letters, diminution of ( 
-?TR; ), 240 

Letters, increase of (=RlT^fRv), 

240 

Letters eternal 234 

. c 

Letters, modification of (^T- 
T^spRI'TW:), 240 

Letters, suppressive (^DJpWcfO, 

240 

Letters, coming of properties 

( 5 pjigoirRRr'TT%:), 240 

Limitating in actual use (sm%- 

183 


M 

Magnet ( 3RR5R3), 
Misapprehension (f%5TRl<Tf%: )> 

105 

Magnitude, concealment of, 41 
Manas (JTRRMPT:), 41 

Matter, open to doubt ( 

), 384 

Mind (TRT:), 32 

Mind, treating of ( *RT: t RT§fT), 

390 

Mistimed ( 'ERSRfRT; ), §6 

Mind contact with sense, im¬ 
possible (*Rt^?TTg<R5Ts^:),355 
Mind in body (JRTSRfiiJRR- 
IRRt), 357 

Mind in movement (SfTfJiTfflcof 
TRRT: ), 359 

Modification unequal (f%^R- 
f^TctT), 230 

Modification impossible in 
letters (RT4d :), 231 

Modification larger and smaller 

(), 22 s 

Motion (ur%:), ^ 158 

Motion;non-eternal (yWTWcg^), 

214 

Motive ( ), 3, 56 

Movement, apprehension of 
feeling ( 

379 

Multiplic ity () , 106 

N 

Neutralised (), 46 
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to 


425 

76 

mind 

340 


(), 

Nirnaya (: ), 
Non-apprehension 

(arsrermifR), 

Non-difference ()> 217 
Non-eternality of non-eternal 

STTcft'SDTF?:)^ 532 

Non-perception (), 

347 

Non-perception due to non¬ 
manifestation (^^TT^-^PfidTS- 

), 299 

No perception—no proof of 
non-existence 

t*). „ „ » 4 

Non-reproduction (srf^nTOT^O, 

549 

Notion, analogous to notion of 
Diversity 342 

Notion, wrong (), 12 

Number, absolute Limitation of 



Odour (*1^:), 

Olfactory (), 

Olfaction, organ of (Hm), 
Oppression with frailty (3TSRT- 
S^T:), _ 452 

Organ, auditory (WT^f), .37 

Organ, visual refuted ( 

MTPRom.), 262 

Organ as prepondering ( 9^^- 
aiuTr^: ), 326 

Overlooking the censurable 

(RTH<T2?rcn§;: 3J«rkT%^I), 557 
Operation (SUW, sparSTIPT:), 42 
Opinion, Diversity of (TWJira- 
71%:), . 109 


L), 

Nature (3T*jqn*T: ), 


442 

58 


Objects, certain extremely 
powerful (3r 5£ TT3$hTiH«<<;'4'*0, 

496 

Objects, cognition of, in dreams 
(), 490 

Objects, corporeal with shape 

/ —• *X—^ __fV \ . ^ . 


(TRF1WTT%:), 
Obstructions ( TPS:), 
Objects, many 
Obstruction, existence 


484 

163 

314 

of 

211 


Pain (5^0, 12,34,45 

Pain engrossed in Birth and 
body (:<^), 451 

Pain, nature of 449 

Parity per apprehension (^T- 
), 525 

Parity per continued question 
(yyqffJT:), 513 

Parity, per character of effect 
(ararrass), 533 

Parity, per counter-instance 
(Sira^SFrf:), 511 

Parity,per doubt (TT5PTTPT:), 516 
Parity, per non-eternality (®T- 
), _ 531 

Parity,per evidence (STTMJk), 

524 

^ G\ 

Parity per Dissimilarity (^PS^L, 

503 


Obstruction, non-apprehension Parity, per Neutralisation 

of (3RTBrT0TPT^yi:), 212 T*n?TO:), 517 

N. B. 36 
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dty, per Non-apprehension 

(), 526 

Parity, per Non-eternality 
( STTSfWfT:), 529 

Parity, per Non-generation 
(3T3?rr%sm:), 515 

Parity, per Non-probativeness 
(3%STJT:), 519 

. c 

Parity, per presumption (^T^TI- 
), 54 

Parity, per Non-difference 
(), 522 

Parity, per simplicity 

504 

Parity per Augmentation 
(■■33*WW: ), 503 

Parity per subtraction ( 3 nre;tf_ 
), 503 

Parity per Uncertainty ( 

WQ: ), 503 

Parity per Certainty (sraM- 
), ^ 503 

Parity per Shuffling (T^q'T^T:), 

503 

Parity per Probandum (HT^T- 
SOT:), 503 

Parity per Convergence ( SJTI^- 
WT:), 503 

Parity per Non-convergence 
( swifSTCro:), 503 

Parity per Vacillation ( h«m«i- 
*m:), 503 

Parity per Eternality (Pi««1'h:), 

503 

Parents cause of body form 

(fmurrat: ), 

395 

Perception (si^T$), 16, 118 



Perception, cause of ( 
HmrTtt), 141 

Perception, examination of 
(srersrqwT), 139 

Perception in contact with 
Soul and Body ( STIwl+H^iT: 
), 139 

Perception, indistinct ( 

aimn), 387 

Perception-inferential cogni¬ 
tion (), 145 

Perception impossible (5R*TS4T- 
surrafoi), 170 

Perception, like, per. of fire cir¬ 
cle ( ), 

391 

Presumption, invalidity in 

199 

Perception, same as Inference 

(), 4j 

Perception of space and time 
etc. ( 

tPTF%: ), 140 

Phala (45^), 54 

Philosophy ( d^rf^Rnr), 58 

Pleasure ( g*st), 34 

Pleasure during intervals 
( ), 457 

Possibility of differentiation 
(), 432 

Prakaranamsa (M4><uit5T:), 86 

Praman (), 16 

Praman, Denial of (^T^IRTtOT- 
), 125 

Praman, examination of (mn°T- 
sfT+TT^Wf ), 117 

Praman, preliminary survey of 
(^Ttsi^oig), 16 
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ieya (), 
Prapti (combination) 


123 
(511%:), 
160 

Prayojan (5R13RJ1,), 65 

Pravritti ( ), 42 

Pretyabhava (frerPTra 1 : ), 44 

Premises untrue (STjJ^TRT- 
SfrSTT'Hn^), 163 

Presumption undecisive (3R- 
3imq%:), 521 

Presence cognitions of percep¬ 
tible (529 
Presumption untrue (stSTFT^T- 
srrin^), 197 

Presumption same as Inference 
( STSJTRT'TIT^), 196 

Probandum (*TPR%fST: ) 63 

Probans fallacious (![RPTT?T:), 

86 

Probans different (STjJJTWTSir- 
), 165 

Probans, statement of ( 3T«|3TR- 
), 61 
Probans unknown (HORTR^TS:), 

91 



Purvavat (the inference) 

25,26 

Purpose, enunciation of (5RT- 

R 

Reaffirmation (^^FR:), 61,69,510 
Reasoning (), 61 

Reasoning, defects of, due to 
incapacity 

104 

Reasoning, factors of (RR- 

61,125 

Reason, fallacious (IRFiFT: ),4 
Reasoning involving self-con¬ 
tradictions (RRTclTSRPT: ), 

418 

Reasoning, unconventional 

), 182 

Reasoning, preliminaries of 
(37 
Reasoning unsound (R7fc5R ), 

143 

Reason, validity of ( 
srraV^:), 215 


Probandum proved by probans 
(HT«ri%I%£3: ), 520 

Production, cause of, perceived 
(), 347 

Production of entities, not 
without cause (3 TR%t1?^'),425 

Production no—out of thing 
destroyed (arfrl^W; ) 5 419 

Proof—presence of ( 3^:), 73 
Proposition ( 5TR5TT), 70 

Iroposition, contradiction of 
(srra^TFci^), 542 


Restating word (^TSsfTRTHT- 

T^f%:), 190 

Rebirth ( ), 44, 413 

Rebirth possible, soul being 
eternal ( 

^1%:), 414 

Recognition as unvalid reason 
(STPRHTRRra;: ), 335 

Recognition, rise of (^iyRn%:), 

s3 S3 

377 

Recognition of things (f^R- 

334 


Ml HlSTfiy 
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collection proceeding from 

contact of mind 

f^RT: ), 357 


§L 

( ), kJ ffd- 


Resemblance 
Remembrance and its objects 

268 


Recollection unrestricted to 
time (), 359 
Recollection not simultaneous 
(wrq^fr*<JTiO> 362 

Recollecting persons retaining 
a body ), 

358 

Recrudescence, no (ITRT^T^JT^T- 

), ^ 463 

Redundancy (STRPfRQ, 548 
Reiteration (3RtT*q7q;rr%Hr), 187 
Regress infinite, not right 

() ; 435 

Reiteration with purpose ( 3T5- 
), 189 


Restriction due to preponder¬ 
ance (328 
Results occurring to man are 
acts done by others (SffRT. 
«TRJT: ), 372 

Results adduced by elimination 
firmly established (*r4Trfj- 
), ^ 374 

Restatement (70 
Result, fulfilment of, appearing 
immediately (’43T:3>T55l ,;: cR45c$- 

), 444 

Right cognition, means of 

( 3 ifir 4 ?mrsRR.), 3 


Reiteration, same as repetition 
(), 190 

Release possible ( STiRR; ), 463 
Release, denial of, not right 
(), 461 

Release final ( 3TRR:), 46,454 
Release, final, on contingency 
(srqWRTU:), 497 

Remembrance, the quality of 
soul (arrc^aic^r^rq-;), 269 

Rejoinder, futile (SJ^STTR:), 
4, 83, 502 

Rejoinder, Denial of ( srfvRTRr- 
irRVd:), 512 

Relationship, presence of 

( ^tqrq-^fe-q; ) t i7 8 


S 

Siddhanta ) 86 

Savyabhichara ), 86 

Samanyatodrista 

25,27 

Samanyachala 97 

Scripture (^: ), 184 

Scripture, medical ( 

STRTr^), 191 

Self-contradiction ( ), 

440 

Sense-organ ( ), 17 

Sense-organ, efficient and dull 

( ), 478 

Sense-perception (if^sra;), 18 


Renouncing the proposition Sense-organ, apprehension of 
(jrr% 9 Rt ?? Trsr:), 543 202 

Repetition ( Sense-organ and its character 

548 (291 
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rtf-organ one or many 

(^HRRT^TSjQ, 307 

Sense-organ cutaneous ( 

f$N>:), 310 

Sense'organ, objects of, fivefold 
(314 

Sense-organs, objects of 

b 

Similarity ), l ® 4 

Sense-organ as rudimentary 
substance 

318 

Sense-perception untenable 

(), 139 

Seshavat Inference 

STRT^O, ^ 25,26 

Shifting the Probans 

544 

Shifting the proposition (5TRT- 

^FrR*0, _ 541 

Signification, absurd ( 

), 99 

Similarity between things de¬ 
nied and to be denied ( Jlfrf- 

<rarrcn%;:), 

Soul ( 3TEBT ), 32 

Soul, a variation (STRSTT^^IT- 

RR* 0 » 

Soul, distinct from Body ( ^R- 
), 257 

Soul, different from mind 
( STPfFil TRt^TTrft^:), 273 

Soul, distinct from sense-organ 
(), 257 

Soul endowed with character of 
cognition (3TRFR, 

376 

Soul, eternal (STFBRP’Rn ), 276 


Soul, instrument of ^cognition 
( HR[: gFRnWTTRT:), 273 

Soul and substance unlike (frR- 
), 330 

Soul, something eternal (RfRRJ- 

260 

Sound ( WZ -), 39 

Sound, cessation of, non-per- 

ceptive ), 

221 

Sound, audition of, eternal 
(), 222 

Sound, destruction of non-valid 

(), 219 

Sound-existence in space 
Sound-modification ( 

oiTB:), 224 

Sound, non-apprehension of 

(srgrRrrvrt^Tl'nTvr: ), 210 

Sound series (^RclRTT^H- 

fMta:), 207 

Sound, substraction of, entangi- 

ble 223,225 

Speech ( )> 44 

Subject, Enunciation of ( r *rf*T- 

Subjects ( 9TRP=n«T), 65 

Substance, diversity of (^l- 

Substance material (^rTTRI), 38 
Sunyavada ), 417 

Symbols restricted (vS^RR 5 ^- 
), 434 


Tarka (cogitation) (rT& ), 
Taste (RB )> 


73 

39 
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Terms synonymous ( sPTRcR) 


41 

Texts, classification of ( 3TR3 - - 

). 188 
Texts as descriptions ( 

), 138 

Text as injunctions (T’spspT- 

( i ^ )> 188 

Texts as reiterations (f^pf. 

)> 188 

Theory ( ), 3 

Theory universal ( 

1 %%:), 247 

Theory, all evanescent (R^T- 

^ 426 

Theism (t*<RPTTqRrir ), 421 

Thesis (’T^irraq-^TRJTf: ), 80 

Thing ( SPT:), 32 

Things, all, eternal (ar^PT^fct), 

Things, all, diverse ( ), 

433 

filings having the same anti¬ 
thesis (), 411 

Ihings modified unrevertable 

(), 231 

Things apprehended by sight 
and Touch ( 

JT *T 0 T ? O, 252 

Things without parts ( fqiqqW- 
f TH;), 442 

Things, individual, momentary 
( srf&PffcW ), 345 

Things produced by perception 

(n^sisrwr^), 415 

Ihings several, making entity 

( ), 434 


Things, real entities (^r*fTq- 

), 437 

Time, nature of ( qrRTRqjRft ) t 

* 167 

Time, three points of 

118 

Time unconceivable (=ST^T- 

r 167 

Touch ( ), 39 

Traditions ( 197 

Transformation of Qualities 
('H>IT?T5fOTI??RJrrfW^: ), 348 
Truth demonstrated (), 

41,76 

Transfiguration, absence of 

C*^:), 483 

U 

Uncertainty in results ( JTTRq. 

f^nTfT: ), ^ 396 

Undesirability (STrqgrqHtqTq:), 

73 

Unintelligibility (STI^raUT:), 

546 

Universal Theory ( ), 

247 

Universal, cause of comprehen¬ 
sive cognition (^WRJTSUfr. 


«TTRT:), 250 

Unknown (?P!RW: ), 36 

Upacharachala ( ),97 

Urging ( IHTHq ), 43 

V 

Vakchala (Verbal casuistry), 
(), 97 

Valedictory (^TH:), 188 

Variations ( ), 279 
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llation 


(srraW-rrqw:), 
89,518 
36 
88 

proposition 

541 


► 


Vehicle ( 3Tt^: ), 

View (), 

Violating the 

(), 

Viruddha (), 86 

Visual (^SJ:), 37 

Vitanda (), 85 

Void Theory (), 435 

W 

Water ( ), 38 

Words 16,17,29,177,241 

Word, the adristartha (3TSSt*I:), 

30 

Word-colour (), • 242 

Word-configuration of ( 

), 242 

Word-compounding (W1TO:),242 
W'ord-contradition (snr^T:), 

242 

Word-Dristartha (£2PT: ), 30 

Word, applied to past and 
- future (^raraRFTHT:), 418 



Word external, denied ( ®HipT 
*PT:), 486 

Words, enlargement of (^1^- 

1 %:), 242 

Words eternal and non-eternal 

(), 205 

Word-giving (), 242 

Word-grouping ), 242 

Words, Non-eternality of (4l®<- 

f^M), 201 

Word-number (), 242 
Word-possession (), 

242 

Word-procreation 

242 

Word, result of chance (3TT3>- 
), 424 

Words and their potencies 
(), 241 

Word, trustworthiness of 

(sirSfaWT 0 ^), 191 

Words universal (3i«^fa^raT),242 
Words unrestricted (■*(«•<( 

244 

Wrangling (), 4, 85 







